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PALESTINE EXPLORATION PUND 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


a 


A SERIES OF SEMI-POPULAR LECTURES atter tho New 
Year is projectad. ‘Two lectures.an the Topoyraphy, Water Supyily 
wed Antiquities af Jorssntem are to be given by the Hon. Seermbary, 
Dr. BE. Wo G. Mastermon, at i p.m. on Friday, Joenuary 12th and. 
19th, respectively, They will be open to all interested in the 
work of the Palestine Kxploration Fond, On February 23rd 
Colonel Neweothe, the Hon. Treasurer, will lecture upon thi Nagel = 
or Country South af (raza and Beersheba. 


Tho winal autumn Feast of Toguthermi, which bean in Rep- 
tembar with the report of Mr. Sturkoy’s work ot Tell Duweir, has 
continged wrtil the approach of the Christmas lolidays, and the 
departure of many of the excuvatora to continue their lulwurs have 
bronght reat both to speakers anil hearers, Tho fenat his been 
nth and vaned. Professor 7.1. Myred in hia brillians Husley 
Memoria! Lecture deacritied the amazing history of the lust. forty 
years of pean research, in which he has played so large a part. 
Dr. Woolley yuve hia nvual alimiralile aeeonntd of the progres of 
excavation wt Ur. Dr. Mackay, ii a lucid lecture, dlnstrited hy 
magnificent alides, wit forth the stwrilinw yeaults of bis eombitin tity 
of Str John Marahall’y work ot Muhenjo-lary, Mer, Juhi Jentirod 
on the colouration of Palestine dutiny the period of the Crnandes. 
Mise Garred gave on account of the light which her work has thrown 
on Prokistorio Man in Pulestine, a report of which will appear in 
the next issne of the Quawrenty Staravent. Finall ¥ with 
Christmas almost ypon us Sir E. Denisiu Ross deserilied the remark. 
able tesulia of excavation a) Porsejulis A notalile recon, 





A 


Zz NOTES AND NEW. 


Tt in to be hoped that the axcavation of Khirhet Fahil begum this 
year by Mr. John Richmond, a report of which is publiahed in this 
jatur of the Q.S. by the courtesy of Sir Charles Marston, will be 
cimtinued. Polla afforded « place of tefuge to tir remnant of the 
‘Hibrew-Christian community after the fall of Jéermealem in Av, 70, 
unil any light which its rainy migh) throw at the aubecgtiont history 
of that community would be welcomed hy students. of sarily 
‘Christianity, 


- Professor Ebhu Grant writes to aay: | A little tublet found at 
Hoth Shemesh fast Spring has = few wards in the Ros Shimra 
sonpt.” We shall await further news of this intersting dincovery. 
The bearing of the Ras Shames material on. waely Hebrew religion 
hecomes-more and more evident with the progres! of transenption 
and translation, but » considerable amount of caution needs to he 
exorcised In drawing, covelasiony from. readings whirl are still far 
from certain Any proof that the Ra» Shama. eeript wae known 
‘to the Hebrews in the earl} parted of their settlement im Cannan 
will at Inast holp to place wach ¢onclusidna ou # firmer basis. 





Tn hie mport in. Phe Antyprrries Jovtant of the exenvations at 
Ur, 1982-5, Dr. Woolley has sume interesting remarks on on of 
his dixcoverics: In afloor of ‘beaten clay which hi saved as 4 
founilition for Ur-Engur's wud-brick pavement were found four 
pits ; three were filled up to floor level with very clean earth shiek: 
hed bean reddened by turning, while the fourth wae filled with 
three lavers of rough uohewn limestone blocks, Dr, Woolley 
suguests that these pity served ms foundations for altars, He cott- 
tinue: “Herm, on the terrwoe in front of the Ziggnrat, altary 
wontd seem to be in place. The use of * clean” or burnt earth jm 
the foundation of sacred buildings jv recorded in Sumenan, texts ; 
that it chould have bein ased for altars in ab loget not unlikely, tn 
Exodus xx, 20 the injunction i# given to the Israelites that an 
altar, if built of stone, must te of umhewn etone oot defiled by the 
wee of tnetal, That that injunction donves from Mesopotainian 
tte there ia notkiny to prove, lint the imtirition of atone, pre 
wetihed by the Hebrew eult, with the Iurat earth of Sumerian 


tial is striking, and does wuggent that we have here 4 further 


ye ers 
=e ys " 


‘example at the dependence of the Hebrews on Mesopotamian 


+ tradition. ‘- 








Dr. Crowfoot has just returned from an expedition into Moats 
under the anapices of thy British Schoolof Archwologyin Jernsalom, 
The object of the expoiitivn wae to ative at more precise con- 
clusiotia concirning the stele whirh was discovered a few years 
agoat Balt'a, to the north of Kerak, in Moab. The carving on 
Hie otvle represents a King of Moab standing between a god ands 
goddees portraved in the Keyptian ¢tyle. D+. Crowfoot considum 
that Balu'e was an important place inthe early Iron Age, to which 
‘the stole has Leen asdined, anil that it enjoyed a renewal uf pro 
Perity in the Hellenistic and Nabatean periods or at the beginning 
of the Clirstian era 





Among the many objects of interest discovered ly Mr, Starkey 
wt Tell Dawoirwas a small seal with two inseriberd) reginters, On 
the upper register was the narw of Shebni, and’ on the lower that 
of Ahab. A full description und photoraphs will appear in the 
April lesuo of the Q.S- 





PEP, PUBLICATIONS, It may be noted in the Fund's 
fiat, ‘thot many of our earier publications, both books and maps, 
have become out of print. There ix still a demand for many of 
Hem, ail it is suppested that some members thay be disposed to 
aeaist the Fund by presenting copies of suck works for inclusion in. 
our second-hand list, in the event of their having coased to be of 
personal utility, 


By an atrangement with Sir Flinders Petrie, Members of tho: 
P.E.F. are enabled to purchase at half the published price the 
Reporte of the British School of Egyptian Archmojogy dealing with 
the Society's researches in Palestine. Reciprocally, the excavation 
Reports:of the ELF. henceforth issued wre available to Member 
of the School in Egypt similarly at half-prive. PK. Members 
desirousof taking advantage of this prvilego should apply to the 


Secretary, 2, Hinde Street, W_1. 





4 NOTEH AXD NEWS. NS 
lt may be well to mention that plans and photographs all alladet 

tin the reports from Jorumlam and elsuwhere camnot all be ~ 

published, but they are preserved in the office of the Fund, where 


they may be seen by subseribers, 


The Committee pratefuily acknowledge the receipt af a contnbu- 
tion of £25 received from Mr. Jomes R.-Ogden, the well-known 
lecturer on Biblical Archasology, Thix contribution is: part of o 
wom of £125 generously handed to Mr. Quden after one of hiv lootures 
to he wed by hi for Bibli¢al archaeological resemroli. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND INCOME TAX.—Subscribers: may, 
ii they wish, covenant to pay their aubeorptiona for seven 
years, thereby enabling the Fund to benefit by the recovery of 
Income Tax thereon. A form of covenant wad issued with the 
July: Quarterty Statement, 1032, and copies af this form may he had 
on application to the Assistant Secretary. 

The Committers gratefully acknowlgilge receipt of the forms 
tlrady completed. 


A camrplerte eet of the Qrorlerly Statewenia, LARO-LOLO. containing 
some mf the carly letters (now scarce), with an index, 1800-1010, bowed 
in the Baleation Exploration Fund oases, ean tbe had. Price on application 
be the Sorrmtary, 2, Hinde Bireet, Manchester Spur, Wi, 

The pele of « complete eet of thir trandations published by the 
pee ote Sigtise Teast Sovlety, in’ 13 volumes, with general index, 
boand in cloth, is £0 158. Subscriber's price £14 143 A oatallague 
describing the conterite of cach volume can be liad on opplinatin to 
the Seervtary. 2, Hinde Steect, Manchester Square, Wi. 


The Mosoum ot the Offer af the Furl, 2 Hinde Street, Manrhoster 


Rquare, W.1, iv open to visitors every weekly from 10 o'clock till 5, except 
Saturday when it fa close! at 1 pom, 


fi | NOTES ANI) NEWH. 6 


The Committee ‘havetoacknowleige with thanks the followin -—— 

atntiqueres Journal, xiii, 4 Report on thi Exouvations at Ur 
W823. By 0. Leonard Woolley. 

Americns Jornal of Philology, liv, 4 

Alulletia of the Metropolitan. Mite of Art, Now York, November. 

Seoltiah Geegrapdacal Megezine, September-Novem bor. 

Geogrmphicnl Reriew. Ontober, 

Journal of the Ainerioan Oriental Socialy, 63, 3. Probleria concerning 
the Onizin of some of the Great Oriental Religions. By N, Schmidt. 

Revue Hibligue, October. The Sonu of Hatakkuk. By Dom A 
Biemoat. The “ Remnant of Leracl,” necording to the | 
Ry RB. P,P, de Venr, Review of K.P. Doushorty, The Shactand of 
Anwlent Arabia, by A, Barros, 

Litterae Orieulales, Oetober, Conersiing the Earliest History of 
Persia. By 0). G. von Woendonk. 

Orientulistiorcha Littraturzaitung, October-November, A note un the Flaw 
Shame Texts. By HL. Ginsberg. Review of Dusauud, Deschamps 
and Seyrig, La Syne Antique ot Médidvale Mustrée.by P. Thomsen. 
Keview of Langdon, Semitic Mythology, by S. Furlani. Review of 
Thurred-Dangin, Barros, Dossin and Dunand, Arelan-Tash, 7 
A, Moortgat. Review of Ganaang, Joshna, dodge, by 
Btevornagel. 

Zeithnfi der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, NF, Bd. 12, 
Hit. 1/2. Tho concept of “Religion” in the LXX. By G. 
Bortram. 

Riblics, 14,4. "Two Fottersss wh tho foot of the Mountains of Moab. 
By A. Mallon. 

Archiv Orienteled, September. Parergn Babyloninos x-2i, Duties 
connected with Burial and the Cult of the Dead i Cuneiform 
Sources. By ML aan Nincoln. 

Bible Lanta, October. Tho Ivorice of Samaria. By Grace M. 
(Crowfoot. 

Bulletin of the American Schooks of Oriantal Rearch. September. 
Further Explorations in Esstern Palestine: By Nelaon Glueck. 
Hulletin of te Jacek Pulcttine Bontordticn Society, October. Notes 

on the History of Large Ewtates in Palestine. By §. Kloin. 

Jem Quarterly Keriee, October. The Trath of Old Testament 
Religion. By E, Konig, 

Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, xiii, 4 The Mountain 
Sanctnarics in Petra and ite Roviroms, By Th Nielaen. The 

“Werusalem and the “City” Stamps on Jar Handkes. By 
E. FT. Stkenik. 
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F “NOTES AND NEWS. / 


AL-Mashew, Optober-Nowember- i, 

(Quarterly of the Department of Amtiqusties in Polesine, aii, 3. Nabatoan 
Pottery from the Negeh, By J, HB. Bitte, 

The Near Saat, Soptembir-November. 

New Fudes, September-Outaber. 

Christion Myth oud Ritual. By EO. James, John Murray, 343 pp, 

The Progress of Man. By A. M. Hocart. Metin & Mo, 516 pp, 

Palestine, fia Fistory, Peoples and Scenery, By. F. Th Lente 
Bhoffington, £50 pp, 14 Plotes, 

_ Extaontions amd Their Resalts at Ain Shome. By lilo Grant. (print) 
Pulm cert, 2. 4A Nee Baplanation. By 8 Dwlehes. (CH print). 
Buknse Movesenty in the Near fiast i tht Secotud M£illeasinm Be, 

By B. A. Speiser, Publications af the Aumweioan Boliooks of Oniental 
Ressarch. Offprint Series, 1 

The Oreian Labyrinth: A Retrospect of gran Reswarch, (The Hinxler 

Memorial Leoture for 1093); 3). By J, Te Myrea, 0, TL, PF BLA. 


The 0 i tien will bo grateful tw any culectibers who may bu dimgeined 

to. present to the Iund.any of the following books >— 

The Memoirs of the Surmy of Western Palvatioc. 

The Qnerterty Shetrment, from 160 ip te date. 

Due de Lanes, Voyuge d lo Mer Morte (1804); publisher! about 1874. 

K. von Baumer, Der Zug dee Jeralites, (Leipzig, 1837), 

Ie sai yeaa a 
Le Strange, Palestine Unter the Sfoaloma (1900), 

Xow Edition of the Babylonian Talmod, English Translation, Origina! 
text eclited, formulated, and ponotonted by Michuel L, Kodkinson, 
Rievieed anil corrected by the Rew. Dr. Leaac M. Wie Published 
by the Now Amuterdam Book Company, Sew York. Vol. 4, 
Sabbath already in the Library ; sulsequent rolumes wanted. 


Whilst ilesiring ty give publicity to ptpored identification 
atc other thecries advanced hy officers of the Fund and comtritators 
10 the pages of the Quarterly Statement, tha Committee wish: it to 
be distingtly understood: that by publmbing then in the Quarterly 
Shtatentent they do not necessarily sanction or adopt them. 


























Forw of Beqguesr to Tue Pivaan ExPLowaTion Fox. 

A give to the Palestion Exploration Fond, Lido, the samy. o¢—— 
to be applied towards the General Work of tho Fund: ara I dirnet. that- the 
eaid sum ie paid, free of |  Daty, a the Fy { the ® 
of the Palestine Eaxpheratinn Part shail bee eufficione sliveh 

NOvk.—Tihrece Wilneeses are newsery the Law of the Tlmited 
Sitter of America, and. Two bey thn Gate hs Jing Si Di 
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BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN 
JERUSALEM. 


ANNITAL tireran Meera. 
THE anol geverd) mevting of the Séiool was held on Friilay, 
Chitober fith, 1:23, in the Roam of the Palestine Reploration Fund, 
2, Hinde Street, W.1, Sir Faeoreic G. Kexvon, GRE, K.C.B., 
CB. preailing ot the Busines Meeting, The Chair at the Opens 
Metting was taken by Professor F.C Bomarrr, 1.1),, FBLA, after 
whose adilrese the Director of the School, Mr. J, W. Cuowroar, 
BE, MA FSA,, described the recent Kaouvations at Samaria, 
conducted jointly with the British Academy, the Palestine Explora- 
hon Fon Harvard Onsiversity, aud the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, 
Boswwuss Minerewc. 
Minutes. 

Professor J. 1. Aivnes (Hon Sonrtary) read the Minutes of 
the Meeting held on October 6th, 1999, and these were confirmed and 
signed by the Chairman. 

The Bishop of Rochester, Sir George Adam Smith. Sir Charles 
“Marston, Sir Robert Mond, Professor Stanley Coole, Profeame A 
Garstang, and the Rev. Canon Phythiin- -Adaia sent letters tepretting 
inshility to be present. 

Counol’s Report for, 1052-1055. 

The (itatmatan : Jt is now my duty, ladies und yentlomen, to 
lay before you the Report fur the past yaar and to osk your approval 
‘of it. Thisin your hands | you probably have not hod time to study 
it, but Pthink the main pointa can be put before you quite shortly: 

Yoo probably realize that the School has had two muin projects 
‘which have bown going on for some years past and whinh am of an 
importance that ie thoroughly worthy of the School and with which 
the Seligol may: be proud to be: connected. One of thow: projects 
de the excavation of the Caves at Athlit by Miss Garrod and the other 
the excavations on the sate of Samaria, directed by Mr. Crowfoot. 
‘Both those main objecta are now coming to an ond. Miss Garrod, I 
nndoratand, will have some work to do this coming season at 
Athiit, botowill hove finished by the end of the season, At Samara 
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seaeon there. So that what the School has to deal with during the 
coming year is the winding up of thesa two enterprises and the 
publication, in proper form, of the resnite. There will be no large 
now undertaking in the field in the coming year because we have as 
much te do ag we can munage in regard to finishing off and publish. 
ing the resuits of these two lurye enterprises. ad 


the field work is completed. It is not proposnd to have ee 


Well, now, the main point is to. consider how that affects the 
tinction of the School, and that-you will find dealt with «tthe bottom 
of page 5 and through the whole of page ti of the Report. The gist 
of the matter in thin : that the School in the past hus always been 
dependent for ite solvency om fortuitous sources of income, Over 
practically the whole of itt oxistence the normal income of the School 
has never been équal to its normal expenditum. We have received 
namitainey from verious sunrees » contributions from other Societies 
who shared thé services of the Director, some generouy contributions 
from Sir Robert Mond, an] other special donations, Those have 
kept the School solvent and have enabled ue to carry through to the 
present time. Obviously that is not « satwfactory basa for the 
permanent life of the School. We cannot always On receiving 
assistance from special sources of revenne, and partionlarly is that 





40 when there is no spectacular work in hand. You can appeal for 
help for work which is producing results such us Miss Gartod's 
extavations inthe Caves of Athlit, but it ia difficult to appeal 
for eperia! contributions for publishing the reeuita, or for Carry init 
on the normal work of the School in the education of atudents, 
We have had to economise in every possible direction. We have 
given tp our permanent home in Jorusalem and that, again, 15 nob 


satisfactory. The School will not be ims iatinfaotory position until am 
it can have a permanent home in Jerosalem, and a sufficient staff . 


for someone to bo in residence there even while work ia being curried 
oninthe field. Therefore, it will be very novessary either to IO rauene, 
largely, the income of the School or to consider what the position of 
the School must be in the future. In that connection ‘there is one 
sentence in the Report to which | direct your attention : ' The 
School, in fact, cannot go on, tinless the relation between ita income 
and its expenditure ia established on 9 sounder hasis sand the Council 
may have to come to some far-reaching decisions in the course of 


| 
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4 ihe coming yrait” (pu Bhs Bo thet what, on behalf of the Coundil, { 
have to akk you is, if you adopt this Report, to Jeave to the Counnil 
the considerstion of the situation, knowing they may have to come 
to some seriogs decisions, | 
_ The uctual work that haa been dons is extremely satisfactory. 
You know hy reputation the work of Mias Garrod at Athlit, and you 
 @fe-to hear this afternoon a report from the Director on the Work at 
Samaria. With tliat we have every reason to be satisfied. Jt ie all 
satisiactory, except with muard to the financial basta, 

T now propos the adoption of the Report. Task you, if rou 
adopt the Acrounta, to do so subject to. necessary revision and 
approval by the Auditor. Tmowe the adoption of thn Accounts, 

Professor Myars seconded, and added that’ it! was impossible. 
lating the comrse of one afternoon's meetiny to do justice to the whole 
of the important work done by tho Schoo! luring the past peur. 
On this occasion Mr, Crowfoot would sive in account of the work at 
‘Samaria, and Mics Garrod had expressed her Willingness, Inter 
in the season, to give a similar talk about het work at the Caves 
of Athlit, 

There being nu further comments, the Charman took A vote on 
‘the motion that the Report and Accounts be adopted, and declared 
it carried, — 








Filection of Officers and Council. 

On the motion of Mr. J. QUIRELL, seconded by Dr. E,W. @. 
ALASTERMAS, the present. officers anil retiring members of the Councit 
Were re-elected, the CHAtiewax pointing out that the Council had 
power to introduce new bildod by co-vption, 


Filection of Auditors, 

Mr. J, W. Caowroor proposed tho re-election of De. BR. W, G. 
Masterman and Mr, W.A. Buchanan a Auditors, if willing to serve: 
‘The Cuximaan ; They arp willing, and the Accounts will be put 
inté proper form hefore they are mibmitted to them, 

Ale. Rvonanax : I have the audited Aecounts of last Year th my 

“hand. We went through them very carefully, hut thers is a certuin 
item in the Accounts that we did not obtain particulars about + it 
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wis stuzeted! thet they would be sent on luter, but we have not 
been provided! with those Particulars yet. ‘The Anditor’ statement 
lat year tend ax follows - ° We have atdited the above Statement 
of Receipte and Exponditirm a at S0th September list, and owe 
have obtained all the information and explanations which we have 
required. In our opinion the statement ie: drawn up So us to exhibit 
a correct view of the position, subject to the foutnote with reference 
to EX) 125. Ob. on Caves Account, details of which have not yet 
come to hand.” | was told at the-time-we would get thooe very 
shortly. | make no complamt, but this oncurred in Ootaber, [992, 
and we have not had those details yet, 

Profeaeor Mynee; The Aceorote ti qitstion wore reenived by 
myself Ly poat ubout the end of the year. Tere wan one point 
“which porded confirmation, Confirmation was obtained somewhere 
about the middle of Folruary. J cannet gecount for the omission 
to tranamit 7 to the Auditor. 

The Caainuas > Then: i¢ no item which we will not be abip to 
eobmit thie time, We trust the Anditors not to sign @ etetement 
that they have recerved all the joformation they have required af 
they have uot dom 80, 

The motion for the revlection of the Auditor living been 
‘tated, the Busineie Mivtiny terminate. 





Oren Meerixa, 

Pratossor F.C. Bonkrrr, DD. FBLA, having taken the Chair 
delivered the following oddress -— 

" [Published 3 in October, 1933, ().8.). 

| FErcotalions of Samaria. 

Mr. J. W. Crowroor, CBE, MWA, F_S.A.< We have listened 
te hriiont and actesting adilrnss, 

Tf the pubject of it is more relevant to thie menting than. an 
address on the relations between archmology and Grock philnsophy 
‘could, be at a meeting of the School at Athens, it ian proof of the 
wider posibilities belare ta. 


T suppose wo shall have to wdinit the truth of the Chairman’s 
main contention that there has been a real fe-orentation of interest 
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* bere in England, and that 0 can no longer hook-for zupport bo the 


old sentiments which wecorded a unique and pre-eminent value to 
every setip Of secular information which wae forthcoming from the 
Holy Lani, i 

Rut asthe relations of archwolory in yoneral with theokwy have 
hecn mised we cannot pass-over in ailence Sir Frodesink Kenyan’s 
pablication of the Chester Beatty Christian papyri, oy the Mani 
papyn at. Bertin; or the finds und rumoured find’ at Dura Knropes, 
althongh they were made in Syrin and Egypt reapeetively, ant jt ts 
highly improbable tht any paper will over le foul in Palestine. 

And one may ditmur to the suggestion thut none of the aroliwo- 
logical file which may be made in Pulestine are likely to ‘tinaw 
Hight on the theological topics to which the Chairman hus referred. 
Al Samaria we have hoen working in.atrata which were contemporary 
with Aros and Hosea: Now it iw true thar there wae little to 
. dlivtimagmith the Hobrew kinglom from, other kingdoms in other parts 
of Syria : there wore probably prophota in all of those, and similar 
typoe of economic organisation, » “imilar maternal cultum and Hie 
same atticles of commerce cironlating between them. But wa are 
not ethnologista travelling im the train of Nebuchadrexair, and baw 
‘little we know about any of these ingdoms and how difficult the 
only prophetic writings which have surtiverl from this period ars 
‘to understand. “Surly any light on thi seanomic conditions which 
the prophets denommoed should be welrame: any evilenoe abot 
the arte which euguested the tmagery of whinh they were so Fogg! 
and some such evidence | can furniah yon from Samaria, 

The work at Samaria suggests another small point : it will shew 
how much we are indebted to workers precisely in thoan other fielda 
tewhich the Chairman hax referred ax dangerous nivale. Palestinian 
archwology ie only inteliigible in the light which is reflected gpon 
atfrom: Egypt at vom periods, from Trg, from Northern Syria, 
from the Hellonimtre kingdonis and from the Roman Empire ut others, 
Specialists in those fields may be able to get on without us = we cunnot 
ourry on without them. 

These comunenta do not affect the gist of the matter: [ am not 
prepared to question the Chairman's tnain contention about the 
TeOrientation of internets in theological facultiey or mlewherw at 
home, but I woald draw your attention to anther series of § fants. 
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of thé World arotind wi’ Coots which affect our position in Jerusalem | 
i8 immediately as the aituntion in English Universities, the changes, 
namely, in Jerusalem which hove followed in the train of Zionist 


development. 


These changes are revolutionary, spectacular, paradoxical, and 
perhnpe invongruous, Pre-wor Jerusalem is a thing of the past: 
it belomes to * histery or oblivion.” The old Onental walled erty, 
which was the wholy of Jerusalem within the memory of living people, 
is now materially an unimportant part of the city: it is emptor 
than it hav been for centuries, whereus the pow Jerusalom itrmagelink 
out over the hills to the nerth, south and west, farther and farther, 
yeat hy your. The people who live in the new city come from many 
difforent countries tint they are all Faropean in outlook and culture 
and most of them speak or tnderstand English. Jermulem is 
hecoming o European town with most of the paraphernalia of « 
modem city, cafés, cinemas, up-to-date hook shops with wltra- 
modern att departments, above all, numbers agencies to cater 
for tourists and polgrimes : the grewtest of these is King David's 
Hotel, a monstrons pile on the Nikephorion with some hundreds of 
rooms ; it jews loxurions as any botel in. Egypt and more lnxuriows 
than any in Greece or Syria, The new Jerusalem is » raw place in 
some ways, but itis moving in the tradition of Solomon and Herod, 
and! it i9 a fect that in spite of whut may be happening bere, mote 
people do uctually come to Jerusalem now than have come for 
hundreds: of yeurs : more intetost ts taken in the city and the land, 
more money is spent there, and that not exclusively hy Jews or 
m Jewish interesta. 


Archinology if sliaring im the boom : intelligent people in 
Jerndalem, of whom there are many, fick to popular Inctures almost 
as onthosinstically as they Qock to cinemas And the qualms whith 
you have heard to-night and the adimitted|y mnagre reaults of some 
excavations, especially on the epigraphic side, have hod no onpleasant 
repercussions in Palestine. Becides ont own excavations 4t Sanwa 
and Achiit there were three British excavatione in the field last year, 
Sir Charles Marston's wt Jericho, Sir Flinders Petrie's at Tell Ajjul, 
and the Wellcome-Colt expedition at Tell ¢! Duweir > two American 
excavations on m étil) latger eral are now proceeding at Megiddis 
and Beisan :-thete are, or have been until recently, other American 
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expeditions at Tell el Nasbeh, Tell Bait, Mirsim, Bethzor, Both- 
shemesh and Tell el Ful: the Geemund have been working inter- 

__ mittently for years at Shecliem and the Danes at Shiloh: the 
' Government Department of Antiquities is engaged an o large 
o programme at Athlit, and there are minor but often very fruitful 
‘clearances being nade from time to time by the Department, by 
the Helirew University and by various Cl religious bodies ; 
anil lastly there are. two prehistorians at work bosides Miss Garrod. 


Only four of the places: [ have Genetoned lic om main roade, 
Jericho, Tell el Nasbeb, Shechem and Samarin: most of them wee 
m Very remote spots > the excavators dig, they pack up whatever 
the Government allows them to take away, and then hurry off te 
London or California or wherever else they tave come from, 
Jerusalem sees nothing of them ; the only permanent represantatives 
af aroh#ological research in Jerusalem ate in the Department of 
Antiquities to Foreign Schools and the Hebrew Univenity. The 
first duty of the Schools is towards thar own students, but « wider 
aphere is abviously open to them : it i¢ their hasiness to foster anid 
communicate the academe spirit whieh breathed through they 
Chairman's address ; what missionaries call the * field "ian large one, 
and the new materuil it abundant. 


Onnsiderahty moro then half our regular income is derived from 
scadcnur grants. That isin itself very encouraging Wat, unforru- 
tatety, our income from all scumces together te mot adequate, We 
cown no boildings ¢ we have oo endowments : Government does not 
help ws, and year by year the deficit on our annual working 
expendirure has to be made up irom non-requrrent grants and 
donations. In a time of special stresa we surrondered the flat in 
which the School was housed, our Library is in the American School 
und our equipment is stored at the French School: the position is 
hardiy dignified. We want a house or « flat and we wanta Deputy 
Director to take the Director's place when ho is away excuvuting, 
Rents ure easier pow in Jerusalem owing to the multiplication of 
new boildings, anil [ propose to explore thie situation again in the 
woming year, If a fat were found aod a Deputy Directar could be 
secured with Ace salary From ane of the enpporting Univerattive iy 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions, thé lusts for a satisfactory 
reorganivation would be laid. (Il the Chairman is correct in bis 
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dingtioais there must he more feizare in theolegical and Bemitic 


departments than there waed to be.) A reorgutiisation on tiene 


fines wotld enable os todo much more for our wtidents. The actual 


number of stadinte admitted lust your was ten, but they werr all 


admitted for field work, five for Samaria and five for Athlit, and only 
two of thein apint more than » few days im Jerusalem. The only 
finned) assistance we can Offer them as a Schoo) comes fram the 
aradentahip fund which was founded a fow years ago by the generosity 
of Sir Robert Monil - this benefaction, which haz been very much 
appreviated, enublea as th tear the mvost nocessary travelling 
expenees from England to Palestine, but all living costs when 
excavations are not in actudl progress must be met by the students 
themselves. 
Mz, CUnowioot then desoribed, with slides, the exéuvations which 
Palestine Exploration Fond, Harvard University and the Hebrew 
Dniverstty in Jerusalem, Sotne more ivaries, whith date probalily 
from the time of Abab, were fond near the probable gite of his 
* House of Ivory," and an amazing semi-circular tower, aley of the 
period of the Kings of Israel (Plates I and TT) This stands nearly 
twenty feet jigh, and the Palestine Government has decided to 
expropriate the ground on which it stands and keep it portianently 
opm. The great wealth and luxury which ie indinated by the remisins 
and the wuperionty of the buildings to any of the came peril whith 
lieve bien found un other ites in Palpstine prove to what an extent 
ihe revenue of the country mst have boan concentrated in the capital 
during the time of the Israelite monarchy, and form wu striking 
ommint ov the denunciations of the prophets, in particular of the 
tontermpormty prophet Amos (see Plate I). 

Other pictures were shown of the Roman city whieh waa built 
above the old Israelite capital The most interesting binildinie 
Fiscovercd in the last season were a Roman theatre (Plates [Vand V). 
Roman ehops on either side of the columned street and extensive 
remains of Homan aqueducts, all dating probally from the third 
century of mr ern. ol 


Votes of Thanks. 


‘Sir Faunce Kexvow, in proposing a vote-ot thanks to those 
who had oonvtrbuted ta the mating. eaid that it was usual on auch 


> 
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occasions to thank the Chairman for a very stimulating address. 
Ho wus not, however, sure whether “ stimulating * wis the epithyt 


to ees the address hy Professor Burkitt |!) It might even lave 


been regarded oa somewhat tlopressing. Nevertheless, it was 


atimulating ' in-one thing, namely, interest, and it certainly coulil be 
‘desenbed as a challenging addresa, in that i made one think over 


the basia of support of a Society of that kind, the reasons why jt 
wae not more wuversally popular, and wiat could be done to make 
it ao. The speaker adiled that he did not propose to disomis the 
Chairmari’s olieervations ; hn agreed with a great many of them | 

not quite with ull, heoame he did hot think it true to say that. there 
was any falling off of interest in archwology in the country ut the 
prodint time. Personally, he thought the contrary was trae, that 
the lust weneration had developed very greatly the interest in 
archeology. What was necexury wus te persuade people that the 


study of the Bible hnd much to gain from archwological study ; and 


that necessarily must apply more to the study of the Old Testament 
than the New, It might be poesible to say that the centre of interest 
hatl changed from the Old ‘Testamnnt to the New, that wher in 
the seventeenth century people knew their Ohl Testament a great 
ileal better than they knew the New, nowadays, unfortunately, 
the upposite was true, Not much light was to be expected from 
atchinlogy on the interpretation of the New Testament. From the 
Qld Testament, on the contrary, there was « great deal to learn, as 
the Director had pointed out, and in that connection people were 
prepared to be interested. ‘The main trouble from the point of view 
of the School was that Palestine was so completely sacked on many 
oocasions that the remains were not eo spectacular and showy as 
thove in many parts of the world. He proposed a vote of thanks 


to the Chairman because his address had given. all prevent mich te 


think of and put many truths before the meeting. 
Renondly, he proposed a vote of thanks to the Direetor, partiy 
for hia yidress during the course of which he bad put before the 
the results of last season's work, and partly also, for his 
diteetinn of all the work that had been going on in Samuria ind wlse- 
where on behalf ef the School. It was wearing and trying work ; 
work requiring judgment, firmnes, patience aml many other 
qualities: All present would desire to express gratitude to Mr. 
Crowfoot for all he had done in those capacities. 








Thirdly, PRE he ong A ny ce 
tion Fund for permission to bold the meeting in its rooms, They 
worn grateful to the Fund with which the School worked in constant 





association and in mest amicuble relations, 


Profecaor Mynes had great pleasure in pecondiny the votes of 
thanks. Profesker Burkitt had delivered what to him, at ull ovonts, 
had heen a stimulating addresd, hewonse it wae always wood to 
have one's Hess clarified and o perletly definite position «tated, to 
which on hail to [dee up. Spedking as Serretary of the School, 
Which had to fice ip ty that position, he felt that Hf, 43 Professor 
Burlitt bold, the thealogica! amd the archwologien! intercut wore 
penaealiy aud perhaps inevitably ileifting apart, it meant that 
archwolovista had to look somewhere elue.for support for their 
siinac prtaod, dod to develop a historical standpoint and outlook 





which would justify continued and, be hoped, energetic agpport for 


the ery important sclantifle ntiterprises in which the British School 
of Archeology in Jerusalem wat engaged. The School was best 
knows for ite definitely amhmological work, bot it did mot ext 
entirely for that. What had always bern wanted m Jormalen und 
what, in former years, had heen, in part, eupplied by wher might 
ba described ae the adyance-hasy of the Pulestine Exploration Funil, 
and what would continue to be wanted, in larger and lurgor meastire, 
was. a place where nef only specialists but intelligent visitors mish 
conn? upon finding, firat, the noersary bovky and mapa, whiel 


would enable them to make the most of their time aml effort while 


in Palestine. That waa a-servioo which in Rome and in Athens 
the British Schools of Archwvlogy had always renidliored and would be 
ble to render 1m far larger measure if they were better supparted 
than at present, In Jerusalem the Scboul had that first duty to the 
Brith conimunity, ta the community at linw in Jerusalem, anal to 
tha increasing numbiot of intellivent aod interested travellers who 





¥isited that country. 


Second|y—ani this, again, was one of the reaxons for the founda- 
tion of the School—quite ayuirt from professional theolugians anil 
iministers of religion, there was a steady surcesion uf keen young 
people who felt that their stulies up te that. print retired that they 
should see for themedves not only the “Hite Places” of old, hot 


law same quite profane places, “talle” in tho Philistine country, 


Palestine Exploration Fund. Plate f. 
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the caves on Mr. Carmol; and so forth, Only ninow the war rilensod 
Palestine from its previo sigiine, hail it bean potsilile ta know the 
country better | Pulestine was coming onie again into world lineboiy, 
and had its own part to play, in ite contribution ta nun pleura af the 
aogiont world, Mor thiv it wie ndtemury to train peuple and pro 
facitities for etudenta. The British School in Jerusalem led hed 
more students. on an average, for sine veam pudl, coming out to 
work in ite excavation ramp anil otherwine, than had the Weitials 
Sthoole in Athens or in Rome, [: woe Deceeary Lo enenre ted 
poople should continue to take that interest in anthyuitie, and not 
only in antiquities, but in the topagmphy and geography, al in. 
such matter! a» Mr Crowipct’s work on the lint nal plas folk- 
lnte of Palestine, and the way in which the plants had worked heir 
way inte the lives ail thouphts of the people, Stolente of Yarious 
kinda were going aut to Jerwulem = and the’Behool must be esaliliad 
to dow great deal more for ihiane alt, ve Well ae avunelng knowledge 
liv original work of the kind which Mr. Crowfoot frac oy graphically 
lueeten tad. 

It wee with the groatest pleasure that he seconded thu vate of 
thanks to Professor Borkitt for rvwanagy pant the position, wt tie tonicheee=. 
atom! it, oo Clearly before the meeting, and given fresh moentive 
to stand by, aud Keep going, the Britwh School of Archoology in 
Jerusalem. For it waa, «quite ofinitely, a Very Seno qimstion 
liow. long, without greater support, it would be powihle to -kwep 
foing that very inmjportant instrument of study. 
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KHIRBET FAHTL. 
By Jons Ricemoxn. 

Lt, Dhe General Features of the Site. 

Kbkirbet Fahil, under which tame @ tmeluded the whole of 
the ancient aite, though strictly applicable only to the eminonoe 
on which the modern vTlige stands, is situated in n similar position 
to thint of Beitan crow the Jordan) Below the main range of the 
Jinbel Ajltin, vet raised slightly above the Ghar proper, it stands 
onthe Taboyut or terraces of Fahil, The Tabaqut rises in a storp 
thimgh quite low cliff [mom the plain of the Ghor, and mum back 
eastward almost ievel for about a milo to the foot of the mountains 
of Ajlun, Tt extends north and aouth from the Seil-el-Homemal 
to the Warly Jirm-el-Moz, # distanre of about a mile and a half 
at ite greatest extent, and ie 4 very notable feature of this side 
ofthe Transjonian mountains. ft cat be distinguished quite clearly 
from aa far wway aa the Navareth-Jenin road near Afnloh. At the 
south-cuet corer of this flit tableland iv the site of the ancient 
Pella: it comprises two or three cloarly-marked divisions,—fine, the 
Rhitbet Fabil properly so-called: this is a low, fat-topped 
mound with wteep aides on the north and south apd gentle 
Hopes at the east and west ends; it is roughly triangular 
in whape, with o blunted apex at the west end, It rises 
little above the Iovel of Tabaqat but ie fairly bigh above 
‘the Wady Jirm-el-Moz, whilo immediately south of it ino 
Plam about 160 motres wide, in which gush the springs of 
the Aim-el-Jirm. The second important division of the aite 
is the Tell-el-Husn, which, aa Schumacher auggeite,’ must be 
the site of the Acropolis of the ancient city. Tt rises very steeply 
from the south aide of the wady, immediately opposite the Khirbes 
and townre a comidenble hinight above it, ita sides wre merry, rpeci- 
ally on the north and south, and itis attached by « narrow neck 
to the moundains to the east, hut from thin neck a bleep chink is 
intersary fo pain the summit. The position must have been almost 
imprimable A series of small “tells flank the Khirbot on the 
horth eastern coher; these am the ‘Tulnl-el-Tabaqat and the 
Jebel-el-Khos which contains the eastern cemetery ; east of these 
\ScAumarker; Abia, Filia aml “Ajiin, FEY. 1680, 9 
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the Jebel Ajlun rive rapidly. Thee tells are divided from the 
Khirbet by shallow valleys. To the west and north of the 
Khirtwt wtretches the (lat expanse af the Tabaqnat, The. 
ancient roads leading from Pella seem to have been three, one 
which led to Seythopolis mn from south of the Basilica th 

the necropolis and down to the Ghor by « small valley tracked 
Benet Yakuh in Schumucher's plan), which in the only descent in 
the neighbourhood from the Tabagat to the Ghor practicable 
for wheeled traffte, The second mim tip the Wady el-Tantar 
{marked Wady Kufr Abil iy Schumacher), which has traces of 
paving «tones now fallen into the wady, and i# mow o muoh-fre- 
qutated rond loading to Beit [dis. The third is the present road 
to Kafr Abil, which skirts the sonth-west of Tell ol-Elam, and rome 
soothwarl along the foot of the hills which contain the southern 
cumetery, turns left op a very steep wady, and so ap to Kuff Abi 
Tho reasons for thmking this to bean ancient road am, fin, that i 
tuna to Kufr Abil, which itself contame Helleni#tio remains, and, 
scoondly, that there t.n column with w square “din” base lying 
by the side of the Trond o little: les than half-way vo Kufe Ahil: 
these reasons, of course, do pot carry complete conviction, 

The Wady ¢l-Tantur which rows up slightly sowth of wet 
froin the Ain el-Jirm iv narrow and rocky, and only curries water 
im the miny seaeon; it widens slightly into « amull plain between 
Khirbet Fahil and Tell el-Hmm, where the springs which 
supply the Soil el Jirm take their mse. The plam widens again 
to about. « quarter of a mile, and bere lies ine west of Tell ol-Husn. 
The stream falls steeply at the west nd of this plain and at the 
game tune the valley narrows considerably, though remaming wide 
enough for cultivation as far west ae the Mill (rained in Schumacher's 
time, but sow worked) The sides of the wady are steep, on the 
north aro vertionl in places, and only easily accessible at two points, 
immediately west of the Khirbet and, by the mill above-mentioned, 
The southern siile, though having ‘no movky or precipitous features 
like the northern one, io still steep, except al the south of the culti- 
vated plain (Schummchie's map). 


The foutures of archivolomcal iiterest not in the actual ate of 
Pella are best indertod here. The most unportant is the thernial 
spring in the Wady Hammeh. This iv the wady which hounds 





‘the Tabaqat on the north, and is situated about a mile or a little 
‘at Polla, stil] rotains ita thermal character, aud iv largely frequented 
hy the Ambe of the district for ite curative properties, There are 
rome remains of Roman masonry near the spring, and the prraent 
hath: konse. a «mall circular buildin which anrrounds the actual 
epnng, in partly built of ancient stones, one of which hears the 
remains, about four letters, of an inaeription » this ia below the level 
of the water, and the letters could not be distinvuished, In the 
‘Ghor, just below the oliff of the Tabaqat, and-near the present goad 
to Bean, are the well-preserved reniaina of an anclent water 
channel of good masonry, which led the water to turn «mill how 
‘The cliff of the Taboqat facing the (hor contain numerous 
saves, the lower ones being naed aa stables by the Bodouin, and 
itansy well be that the higher ones at least were onciently: inhabited. 

Hf. The Caves in the North Side of the Wady Jirm el-Moe- 
—The caves marked on Schomacher’s plan “ anchorite- caves" wee 
situated ins low precipicn of rock, nowhere more than 3 metros high, 
about half-way wp the north side of the valley, They aro now, 
as when he visited them, choked with precipitates, and no evidence 
in available aa to their being artificial or inhabited: Schunnhier 
desoribes them ua aochonte caves on the analogy of one which 
he was able to enter, and which appeared to he witliout doubt 
an inhabited and artificial cave. This cave in an andoubtedly 
artificial chamber (near the “A of anchorite on Solumuacher’s 
map) which ia now used by the Arabé a4 o store, and when visited 
it waa completely full of tim. If this identification ia cocrect, the 
passages A und B (see Schumacher’a, p. 37) are now blocked tip, 
and the door, 5 ft. high, has been slightly enlarged. 

Further west, the side of the valley becomes higher and more 
precipitous, and is pierced with numerous eaves or tunnels. the 
greater number of which are unfortunately inaccessible. It was 
pesible to climb up a certain distance and reach the moutha of two 
separate proups of passages ortimmols, (Seasketoh plan, text Fig, 1.) 

Schumacher was able to penotrate for 60 ft. into some of theses 
tunnels ; they are now accessible for less than half thas distance. 
He also conkd feel-a cool draught of air from the interior af the 


hill, which onabled him to support the feartol umell. ‘The amoll is 


which he mentioned, if they were in the tunnels visited, are now 
buried ih rubbish. 
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The passages hear the general appearance of being. artificial, 
they ure more or less regular in shape, but there ia no deceive 
peouf of this in the ehape of tool-marky or masonry, ‘The tunnels 
are now alent | metro in height near the entrance and wliont the 
and then appears to remain conetant, The height decrenaes stendily, 
and in no case could they be penetrated for more than 10 metres. 
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Turuny round the headland, one reaches snothor clift face (ilus- 
trited, Schumacher, p. 40) in which are numerous caves which 


agem to be nearly all natural. No trace of human handiwork or 


habitation could be found, except that of the Bedouin who 
apparently wee them from time bo time aa alelters. 

Going down the Wady one pisses another dry thermal spring 
of Arab workmanship similar to the one ‘at the foot of the Khirbet 
described tiv Schumacher. dist west of this, near the opening Lote 
the Ghor, is an ancient quarry faen bearing clearly the marks of 
tewsla, 

The tutnels seem to be the moat interesting of these caves, 
whl they could he cleared ut small expense, They seam to afford, 
apart from large-scale excavations in the oeteteries and the Khirbet, 
the best chance of finding atchmological evidence of Karly Christiati 
life at Pella. 


HIE The Cemeteries —The lourial grownds of the ancient site of 
Khirhet Fahil are extremely extensive, and cemeteries are to be 
found on all sides of the anment town, anfortunately all have been 
systemationlly robbed. The first in importance, and probably the 
eartiest m date, stretches along the ade of the hills to the oust 
cof the road leadmg to Kofr Abi. When Schumacher visited the 
site m L687 these tombe were much better preserved than they are 
to-day; now no lintels remain in place, and two doors only are left 








at the mouth= of thew respective tambs. The burial places are: 


partiy rock cut chambers with # central room and Kokim, and 
partly ahallow graves, some rock-cut, some dug im the very salt 
rock and lined with masonry. The sepulchral caves are apparently 
ased in the winter as atabies for goats and uheep, or o& human 
habitation by the Arsbs—all showed aywma of much use recently, 
but none were actually so inhohited when examined In July, 1953, 
The following is uo description of eloven of these tumble. (Text 
Fiz. 2b.) 

Tomb J—Coentral chamber with Kokim, five on the south, 
four on the north, contral pillar of rock loft standing, large “ but- 


trees" of rook left projecting into the chamber from the east end. 


Tomh [7 —Similar to (Tomb J, smaller, four Kokim on each side, 
without liuttres ; too choked with mbbish for messurement. 


Ti 
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Timah [1.—Contral cliamber with Kokim, five on each of the 
northern and southarn sides and two at the east end, two aquare 
pillar of rook left standing. One plam sarcophagus betwren the 
two pillars, used aa a feoding-trongli for goats: 


FEM: thy TL ahd 
SCALE _——— a CEMETERY 








4 
SOUTH , eae 
CEMETERY 
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Font (V¥—tContral chamber with Kokim, five on the sonth, 
four on the north side, two Arciaolinin the east end. One eqnare 
pillar of rock left standing. Entrance enlarged by Arahe or by a fall 
af rock. 

Toms V—The dows jambs: ore in postion, but lintel and 
roof af the antechamber are fallen in. This the first tomb with 
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definite traces of such an antechumber. The central chatnbor is 
similar to the foregoing. A-mouldad sarcophagus it-in this tomb, 
ahio a dead goat, which prevented -me- staring longer thin wae 
Hecemary to satisfy myself that there-was no inderption. (Plate 
iv. Fur. t,) 

Fomb Vi—A large tom of the sume type. Tt lias owt ftp 
character through Arah enlagyements for the purpose of habitatyon. 

Tomb ViT—Enlarged out of recognition for Arab habitation: 
Part al a sarcophager cut inthe living rock hos heen spared for tn 
a A Inanger. 

Toml: ViEL—Dootr jamie und door in position, lintel gure, 
Enlarged by Arube. Two aurcophagi, one for a chill, both with 
» plain cmoulding round the edie, (Platw iy.. Fig. 2) 

Tomb 1X—Very large, two chambers, form lost throngh Aral 
mmlatgement: need as a stable 

Tomb, X—Semi-ciroular in Ahipe, posihly orginally circular, 
reduced bya fall.of rock, domicsl rool, diameter 4 m. approxi- 
mately. Uno an a leitolion. 

Tent X1L—The mek has collapsed and destrayed the entrance, 
and the whole of the south side of this tomb. A fraginent of door 
jomb remained. Tt seems that there were steps leading down from 
the door to the der of the tomb, ‘Two Arciotia in parh of the 
‘berth and east walls. Very rough and careless work: | 

it seems certain that pothing ceulil be guinea hy excavation in 
this cemetery; The sepulchral coves moet have been all discovered 
by the Arabs, Some of the poorer shallow praves might he found 
intact, but could probably sield little or nothing, = - 

The cemetery on the small hill enst of the KRhirbet seems to be 
luter in character than the one just described. Fewer tombs permit 
of entry, the shalluw masonry lined graves predominate, the one 
well-preserved rock cut tomb ix of the Arcisolinm: type. A’ fiw 
sarcophagus frarments and door aille am scattered about. 

fomb!. Smuil tomb for single burial, domical roof, entered from, 
the top. See plan und section, (Text Fig, 2a.) 

Tomb JT, Shapeless rook-out tomb, similar in general areanie- 
ment to the Bronze Ape tombe at Jericho. 

Tomb HI. Same type ae I, hut with entrance at the north, 
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Tomh IV. Sitailae to UH and TO ; see plan. 

Tomb VW, The door emplacement survives in this tomb, the door 
appears to hate fallen dows inwards. Entrance imposible withuat 
dlisestenyy. 


Tomk Wi. Arcisolinm tomb, well preserved; see plan and 
section. (Fext Vig. 2m.) 
Poh Vil. This tomb hue been catered by robbers through a 
hole mad in the east wallal Tomb VL Kotrance is now impoambla, 
Thetw are many depressions in the surface marking the positions 
of other tombs, and excavation bere might produce some unrobbed 
horas. 
The Tulul-el-Twlaqat Were ale) used ao lurial erounils, though 


to a lest extent than the two aforementioned lowilities, Some — 


liroken uircophagt le-near the rood to Kl Homme. A few depressions 
tiiliqute minplacoments of tombe in the western Tell, One tomb of 
the dame type os No. Vin the east ceowtery can be looked into hut 
not entered, it-in smaller than No. VI and less well-preserved, On 
the south slopes of the western Tell are sonie terrace walle uf poor 
inasonry. The south slope of thy eastern Tell hos « few shallow 
arn Vow with cover stunes, but nothing else of interest, 

The large flat expanse west af the Khitbet and north of the 
Widy Jinm-el-Mox wae n laren nerropolle which must have bordered 
bith sidee of the ancinnt roa to Seythopolie, All this mewrupalie 
eo now plonghedl for ero ond prohably most of the graves lave leas 
desteoved in this wie even when spated bytomb robber. Althouzh 
the Aral plough doe het go very deep it was probably sadhicient, 
to disturb thy yer shallow graves whieh were in gee at Pelle, 
Litth: remains Of this necropolis, afew scattered colime crams, some 
bwoken rowh sarcophagi, meagre traces of two mausolutmes: the | 
THngine can heat bt arranged tn tabular form 

L. Three cotamn: base, ~ die” type. noticed by Scliumacher 

2 Single samophagus, broken, more carefully worked than tiatual 
Gti this site. 

%. Small mausolemn, 

& Gronp of five broken sarcophagi. 

5. Larger mausoleum of very pool misanry, wlth Tm. appro 
mately. ‘Length indeterminate 
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6. Two broken sarcophagi, near 5. : 

IV. The Huildings—The buildings whose purpose ani plan 
cain he still recognized ure few antl hadly preserved. The most 
inipartait of there ie the large Basilica. (Text Fig. Sa.) This 
church i ymblished by Schumacher in hin Pella, bat ‘the 
Plant he reprodues us some inaccimcies, Thia was probably 
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due to piles of fallen masonry which encumbered the site in. 
hit time, these havo fargely heen cleared by. the willasem for 
huilting purposes aud the plan has been Ieft clearer The 
thorch is a threo vised Basilica with these apace. having three 
loom in the weat end aml probulily twa on each of the north 
and south sides, though certain trices remain of only two of 
those, There. wos certainly no fonrth northern aisle as shown on 
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Schumuchere plan (4 the western natthex or veatibale shown by 
him no trace was found, South of the Imildiny i a long rectungular 
room or vestibule entered From both esst an weet, and with at 
leiint one door on the south. South of this js another long room 
with anapeidal east and, of which the western closing wall haw 
disappeared. The wall dividing these two rooms nine wert 
beyond the weet wall of the church and has a door in this neotanan- 
tion : it is tncertain how far west thin wall continued, The charch 
Proper was divided into aisles by colomades, the foundatyons of the. 
stylobate of the southern one are partly viihle and the position of 
two of the columns 1 in colonnode utud of one m the northern colonnade 
can heditinguished. (Text Fig. 4b.) 

‘The church had i Western ind ia northern conrtvanl, of whieli 
the weitern waa the mostimportant. Tt waa entered hv n Laine cline 
mi the western wall and probably waa burrounded! by & colonnade, 
though this is not very clear, The sorthern courtyard is irregular 
in shape und its perimeter is not completely traceuble: in the soytli- 
west comer is a large depression, rectangular in sha, whows purpose 
is ohaoure ; it is full of fallen masoturr, 


The masonry of the buildings iv good, largo, well-squared stones, 
the mortar has been completely washed out, probabiv by the rains. 
The detad is badly weathered. The capitale are Byzantine in form 
and the bases Attic. 

This building ie rapilly being ilestroyed a it ia the neurmat und 
miei convenient quarry for the village It would be interevting. 
to find out the purpos: of the depression in the northern courtyant, 
and the plan could probably be completed by a very litth: clearance 
wotk, The church must date from the Byzantine period, po baby 
the fifth or the sixth century. 

‘The 'Thestre lies just on the edge of the Wady near the 
main epeme at. the foot of the south eastern cormor of the Khirbet. 
Te 6 so destroyed that it is practically unrecognizable, in fact, we 
did not recognize it until we came to plun it, then the boy with the 
staff following the line of the wall was seun to be tracing o curve andl 
it became apparent thet the wer remains of o small theatre. 
It fates south looking wercas the Wady to the foot-of Tall ol-Husn. 
The seena bas completely disappeared. A passage in the thickness of 
the wall runs round the semi-cireular part Only the substroctures 
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ofthe seate are viaihle, Ut is built of soft limestone, und larue 
blocks, which have weatherad very badly. ‘The hright of the masonry 
now here exmeeuds two mitre, It seen to have bean destroyed 
‘during the Byzantine period ax one corner of the huilding, cull by 
Schumacher the Temple, lies over the portonetior OF thir Ubvircetiny (pais 
plan, PV), Ee 
The Temple of Schomacher provides no coherent plun. The 
sity is 4 Mattened plationn anrrounded on N.W. anil 1 sides bay 
riding grownil, conssive retaining . walle support the plutform on 
the south. The approuch was from the west hy stops into a 
Kind f columned portivo, thence into: thin main Iyilling whieh 
Wie fectangnlir and haa almost ntinely disappeared, an ite 
smth. side is w sord.of o narrow vestibule. Columns are scattered 
in profusion, espocially-ut the -wontern end of the site, they range 
ito diameter from 100 to dems, the caps are Tonic and Corinthian, 
the former so hadly wasthored as to make it diffenlt te distingnish 
the form—no caps wor found to 4 the largest colurane. Plinths 
of two different fort nee oles to he fnind, and two. well curved and 
well presarved consoles (PI. 1, Fiz. 1). "There ore alao some 
moniiod vouswirs, probably from the arch from the main western 
entra. Though them le ne decisive evidence, the building gives: 
the gmer) impreision pf a pagan lnnilding comiitied for wae ie i 
choreh : this is borne ont by Schumacher’s disnovery of the «pmbols 
eand «© on ome of the drums. ‘The largest colina ate: on the 
tiurth, anil do not seem py fit in, perhaps they wore part of the pagan . 
heitiding, and wore not included im the chureh. ‘The That of the 
important bnikiings is perched high Op on the slupe of the bill an the 
north side af the Wady ol-Tantar, overlooking the Khirbet, 
It seems to have ‘Henn a compiox af motuistery buildings ff 
fe surrounded) by © boundary wall and has twa clearly defined 
builitings, one af which ina church. This in desteovied. vrry adty, 
and: tie Hiuawonry nowlerm subsist ta a height of mor than twu 
cones. There ary vestiges of o trie peti) cust end, three doors 
in the weet: end and one on the north aide. On the westend, but only: 
Oppeette the conte! door, ia rectungular portico, surrounded by 
miftmns. ‘The sistes were divided by eolennades, the only tree 
of which remaining iv thy reapond at the west end-of the northiert 
colmanaile this wis '« plain piluster, whose Corinthian eip bs 
etl) tyme beside lt, The enpituls are all of the Corinthian form, 
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oand seam, to be -earkier than thoae of the large Hamlica, but the 
triupeidal east end in wauully taken to be « late development, at 
any rate post-Constantinian, The portico of this church is an 
unusual feature, onc wonld perhapy enable scholars to dete it 
more closely, ‘The jintele of the door m the north wall and of the 
central west door are still lyimg near the jambe—one t illustrated by. 
Schomiicher (Abila. Pella and Northern Ajlon, p. 66), There iv no 
evidence of Crusader work. 

The second building inside the compound lies ta the north ease 
of the church lightly higher up the hill. Je i approwched fron 
the west by a flight ef steps; only the top two remain. There ia 
western vestibule with a pair nf columns, und three doors give 
entrance to the min building. This ia divided by walls longitadin- 
ally into three tecris. ‘The masonry is not se good as in the church, 
and the walla are thinner, The eastern wall is completely destroved- 
(PL 1, Fig. 3) 

Among the dotmis lying shout inside the compound i9a fragment 
of a stone alter rail (Text Fig. to) and the white marble column 
shaft: Amodern Arab constriction obscures the north-east corner: 
of the church portico. 

There are no other buildings on the whole site which’ can be 
planned without preliminary clearance work, but a few features ere 
worthy of notiee. 

The buildings on Tel! el-Husn are numervus; on all sides are 
termece walls, and the summit has many walle of various dogrensof 
destruction. The thickest remains are on the mouth «ide, and more 
especially on the lower slopes of the western side, where the 
slope a. lesa steep than on the other three midee. These seem to 
hove been private houses ; the walls are well built; « number of 
column drums are scattered about. (me doorway still stands 
buried up to the moulding wt the bead of the jamb, There ia lesa 
curved detail here than on the Temple urea, and the buildings seem 
to Love been less pretentious. The summit has yeveral lines of 
foundations, all of rather poor masonry ; three large, well-cut stones, 
ooe & moulded lintel, are the only evidence of a building of any 
iniportanor. 

[y the Khirbet itself the ancient ruins am concentrated on the 
dupes to the west, south and east, and especinlly to the sonth. 
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Jn the summit no walls remain above ground level. The walle on 
the south stope are posubly defonsive walls of yariqus periods, 
(PL. IT, Fig. 1), possibly merdy thy walls of houses, The lowest of 
the walls at the west ond of the south dope had barred enialtay 
running badk from it into the side of the Khirbet. one of 
these vaults still eubwiats, bot ia, anfortimitely, choked with 
imasinry, Most of the walla of this area are af good masonry, 


but they hive been patchid by less expert workmen: in the best 


will the stones average 8) by 50cm. Tho jointa are broken, 


stretchers predominate with an ocoasional complete course of 
hearers, The horseshoe arch mantioned iy Schumacher has (is 
Hisappesred. The BE. slopes, especially those winch overlook 


the Temple ares, are coverod with masonry, all very ruinous, anid for 


the most part rough dresed foundation courses ar all that mmain. 
‘One or two column drums, some door alle and jainbe, are all the 
detail to le seen, with o fragment of a «mull Urey granite colin, 
Naar tho ‘bottom of the slope m maseive wall of similar masonry (io 
that of the theatre runs southward, mounting alowly inp the slope, it 
near the main wpring runs a wall of good masonry 135 em. thick « 
it seems to have heen peoonstructed at’ ia Jute period, w= column 
drm ure in places built into it. The northern slopes are hare of 
walle, a are the north-saetern. 
fn th valley dividine the Khirbot from the eastern hills ore 

extiméive mins, one rectangular building 22m, by 13. m,, without 
any distinctive features, can be teoogntsed. In this aren iva frug- 
ment of what appeirs to have been a paved street, the pew ini 
stones ire amall and irregular, and the conatruction is probalily 
of o late date, 

fi general, the buildings at Khirhot Palill are hile prowervedl, 
berth cometractionally ane in curved dntail,. They oon tap ehata Very 
largely from the Byzantine epoch, tough some are reconitenetions 
of eariier buildings. A few would probably repsy «cliarunco work: 
The most attroctive artes for Xopvation ser ta he the <outhien 
aopes of Khirbet el-Fahil and the weetorn Alopes of Toll el-Hyen. 
Byzantine, but there are a number of Roman sherds and on the 
aummt of the Khirbet w fair proportion of Medisyva) Arahic ginsed 
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dip ware, Sherdé of the Brones Age ur the Kurly [ran Age are very: 
aranve Only two were found which could be av early aa this, Both 
of these were disoovered at the bottom of the southern slope of the 
Khichet Or, Albright had previously found Bronae Age abordis on 
the south side of the Khirbet, where the stream run: alongside i. 
Mr. Hamilton recognises they sherda with scratched decormtion as 
similar to sume found at Jemsh and dated there from the very end 
of the Byzantine epoch or the hegmning of the Aral secupatian. 
Tho rest of the Byzantine wares here ace of the ribbed or plain 
vaneties with one gherd of a bie water jar with decorative in white 
paint, 
Of the Ronin sherds thore area few of the “torr migillite™ 
with A creamy poste and sealing-vax.red varnish, but by far the 
wreater number are of aw smooth olny very hand baked, of a duller 
cud surface than the “terra sygllata " with nme 
The Arb pottery on the top of the Khirbet, Itake to be late 
Medical in date = it t« glaze! mostly yellow and grean, ono alerd 
es an ince) decoration applied to the slip Iwifore wlazine: 
general the Arah pottery is similar ta the latest pottery ut Athi. 
Tanre-ure-aleo a few fraerients of Byzantine or early Arab alias 
The pottery is thinkest on Toll el-Hrsn ard on the eputh slopes 
ofthe Khirhet ; iv je most scarce in the South Cemetery and in’ the 
Kliomluk. The following table shows the genoral distrilintion. 
Tell ol Hosn—Plentiful, eapecmlly W. and 5. slopes, Roman onl 
Bytantine. 

Khirbet el-Fabil—North slopas—Searce, Byazantint. Sottth dlopea— 
Moentiful, Roman, Byzantine, two sherds, pritwibly 
Bt, 

Bashies and Necropolie—Plentiful, Byzantine. 

South Cemetery—Very scarce, Bytantine ani| modern Arab. 

Tebe) Abo ef-Khos Cometery—Byeantine, Honwn aol a few glo 
frayimonts. 

Tuluyl-el-Tahajat and Kiwodak—Searce, Byzantine, Arab, Mecioval, 
& few ginse fragmenta. 
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JACOB'S BETHEL 
By G. A. Watswiurarr, BiLrrr. 

Ina somewhat iwlefnite way some Biblical scholars have recoy: 
mised that Jacob's hethel mht havo been ameteorite, bat thoy give 
no indication of the connotation of such an idew. In u serine of 
articles T have recently discussed the worship of a niunber of ewered 
moteontes and thimderbolte in Egypt." Tt haathern transpired that. 
sneh things powess very definite charotenstic#, a numberof whieh 
prove.to have belonged to Jucob's bithol also. There i+ thes ne 
doubt as to ita nature, for within the general cliss of sacrod sLones 
or masrehWh it fits into W oltariv recigminable and: welluertabliahial 
wol-section. That da the sacred metetrite, itv aquivalent the 
‘thunilerbolt, or thelr atikstitu(e the omphialon, 

The meteorite coming frint the xky; naturally boloogs originally 
to the aley- and storm-gods, and not to the min-gods ar fertility gods, 
othongh by the end, in clissieal daye, whence so mach of our informa- 
thin is drawn, they had often beoome inextricably merged together, 
‘The meteorite fally ay a flame of fire, and is usually accompanied 
by « cloud of smoke and lowd detonations. These fast are varioualy 
discribed as being like “thunder; “the rolling of artillery,” 
“ bullowing of. oxen," “ rattling sounds, mingled with a olang, snd. 
olash and roar,” ete,, eto? Another flush of light which the Sky 
casts with nome ternfving affect is the lightning: The resembl- 
nee between it and the meteorite is complated bythe accompanying 
clogd, though actually this is 9 storm-cloud, and not one of smoke, 
‘Believing, though wrongfully, as: aninstructed man did, and still 
Alocs, that the stroke of lightuing and ite splitting tending effect bi 
produted by something solid, it in only recently that the meteorite 
hoe been distingus 34 from the lightning." Henee, the meteorite 
‘haa long been consiered to he the thunderbolt, and with same 
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Like so inany other countries, Egypt proves to have had 
nutiber of sacred mebeortes or thunderboite,; ‘Those that are helpiut 
here are that at Thebes,’ that in the Cabasite nome of the Deltas 
in the thimederbolts at Letopolis, near the modern Cairo.* Under 
the Telief that it was the thonderbolt the Egyptians conmdered 
Hie meteorite to he a powerfil ugenoy for opening that which was 
closed, Thesecond of the above mentionod three wascalled * The 
Brenker,"" At Letopolis, from at leost the third dynaaty, 
6. 2000.0,, onwards, thi hieh priest's tithe had leon The Opener of 
the Mouth,"and his function was to blast open that man’s mouth 
which had boen sewlodindeath.® This he did with pisces of meteorite 
—that is to say, 12, iron, the metal provided by mebeorttes.* At 
Thebes more opening waa accomplished, In the first plooe, an 
‘inatrument with the head of the sacred ram of the city was, in iin 
Hime, added to the armoury for opening the mouth of the dead 
tian.’ Secondly, the title of the high priest was “ The Opener af 
the Gates of Heaven,’ and the meweon for his opening them waa 
“in order to seo what ia therein,” which was“ Splendour,"* Mis 
tnission clearly was to split open heaven, amd to gaze upon the 
glory of hia lord. He would, no doubt, have held communion with 
him, and could then have interpreted his will mankind. 


As at Thebes, ) at Letopalia there were heavenly putes. | 

XVIth Dynasty copy of the Book of the Deal, the dead man 
declares, ““ The gates which are in Letepolis am opened unto me,"* 
alter having spoken of the ascent to heaven and the lndder, Else~ 
where in the came papyris he speaks of various celestial doors being 
gpened unto him, and proceeds, " T make « ladder to heaven among 
the gods," Already in the Od Kingdom, « 2000 Ho, it Was 
atated about the deceased Pharaoh that the gods “construct a 
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ladder for Pepi and ha onwereth to the aky upon dl: the gates of the 
aky are opened for this Pepi, the gates uf the </dw are thrown 
ope: for him.’ In Egypt, theteform, long tradition definitely 
comected the gutes of heaven with « ladder which Jed wp to then, 
and they opened for the beatified slect 
The ladder waa well established in Egyptian mligion,  Besagtics 
the references just given, others are coliected inJ. 2 AL, xvii, 186, 
inl in the XATXth Dynuty Ani gives a drawing of i" In the 
Ol Kingdom there had been both a rope ladder and» ngid one, 
ihe latter of which, in due tine, ubeorbed tho former. Later, again, 
hy the suventl) vontury 1.0,, both of them were wupplanted ly, tho 
tinilar mode ol ascent offer! ly the over-anerosching Siun-teligion 
of Heliopolis, This wile the stairway (nlw) which, although known 
te the Pyramid Texts) waa at that the quite mniuportant, Orivin- 
“att the rope lider had belong) te Letopoliy, while the rigill one 
Jonved to Seth, but alreaty, by Pyramid times, « 2500 pio, the 
Bat Goa hed veo toeaadesee to Letopolis alie,4 Tho nome af 
which Letopolis was capital was doditated to a group of star, 
the ¢onstellution ol the Groat Boar.* Hence, one af thee pvaaintee 
thatthe decewed Pharaoh climbed hie ladder wae in ardor thet 
he may sit amony the star of heaven. The lailders, therefor, 
Helonged to the stellar mligion, and so ar related to the Australian 
holiefs. about shooting star, which have persisted into modern 
4 On aie T id the Ainmtralians, then bide wali undoubtedly 
be very primitive, for these people have been inolated from the 
rest of the workl since the Palmolithic Age. On seeing o chooting 
star, they say thata dead man hus climbed in tohurven by a cope whieh 
hesbas thrown nway in this form.” Retornnig to Egypt, wo find that 
not only the rope ladder, but the heavenly rope itseli, was known 
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there in early times, for the dead Pharaoh also used ropes,” ropes 
of 62." «= BY is the material provided by meteorites, that is to aay, 
iron?, and, moreover, these ropes also sre connected with the stars, 
and especially with the associntes uf the Letopolitan ones,7. Buta 
shooting star which happens to fall to earth is 4 meteonte, anc it 
commonly believed to be a thanderbolt. Hence, besides being the 
city of the rope ladder and the capital of « star-nome, Letopolis 
owas dlso the Thunderholt-city, aa already stated. The agsorciations 
of the nid ladder are similar, for it belonged to Both, Setesh, or 
Suiskh, who wad the storm-god par exeellenoe.* At least one of 
his centres, the Cabasite nome, waa dedicated tothe meteorite called 
‘The Brouker.” and all the world over the lightning or thunderbolt 
is the storm-god'« weapon. Thus, of the two primitive ladders, the 
ane belonged to Letopolis, the Thundorbolt, capital of the Btar- 
noni, und wae felated to the stellar ropes, while the other belonged 
to Seth, the storm-god and patron of ono of the moteorite-jomes. 
Egypt's ludders ore, therefore, mtimately related to muyteorites 
which, in primitive belief, are thunderbolts. 

Iv will be evident that here in Egypt are phenomens identical 
with those with which Jacob's bethe! haw familiarined as. | 
stone opened the heavens to him, as did the Thebun meteorite for 
ite high priest, and like the latter, he saw the Splendour that waa 
thervin: in his ease, even God humself, A ladder was set up from 
wrth to heaven like the meteorite or thunderbolt ones of Egypt, 
and on it the heavenly beings passed on their way, a8 had the divinised 
Pharaohs of old. On awaking, Jacob exclaimed, ", -. . - and 
thia is the gate of heaven.” In 30 domg ho used words identical 
with those weed in conti¢etion with the ancient Pharaoh's laddar, 
or with those used ot Thobes about the high priest of the meteorite 
there, No doubt Jacob's “* wake of lieaven “ wos the Palestinian 
equivalent not only of the fates of the moeteorite-city Thebes; 
but also of "the gates which are in Letopolis,” the city of the 
Jadder and of meteoric or thunderbolt ustooiations. The Evypten 
phenomena all cluster round asored theteoritea or thunderbalta. 
Therefore, the clealuetion i natural that Jarob's bethe!l Wiha mot 

£ Pyr., $4 148, 129. 
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merely 4 sacred stone of any sort, bat was definitely & moteorite, 
or a thunderbolt, or-an omphales which, for some reason unknown, 
wat a aubetitute for them,’ 

The ladder seems ta appent eliewbere in relutionship with the 
celestial powers. Thin is in Neo-Babylonian art, which quite 
commonly shows worship pee paid to sacred objects of a rounded, 
irregular shape such us Fig. 1, They were generally dedicated to 
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Sin and Ishtar, but also to Hadad,* who were personifications of the 
oon, the planet Venus, and the storm tespectively. Can. these 
objects represent sacred meteorites, with their heavenly ladder ? 
The-later history of religion at Bethel leads further along the 
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fnstituted the worship of the Golden Calves (1 Kings xii, 23 #2). ‘The 
association of the full-grown bull with lightning, mobeoribes, nnd 
‘storm-qods wus both ancient and widespread in the Near Esat,' Pig. 2. 
“The bull is cometimes represented as quite young, with horns only 
just begining to sprout, Fig. 34 irom Babylonia, and belongs 
to the reign of Nebuchadnerear I, 1146-1122 9.0% A: splandid 
bronze ‘of cluasical date from Haalbek in Syria shows Zeus Adatlos 
{Hadad the storm-god) standing between two young bulla with 
horns of similar immaturity.’ It i# easy to understanil the sssocic- 
tion of the storm-gods with the bull, either in his full vigour or juth 
entering thereon. But, strange though it may seem, the young 
calf uiso belonged to them. One of the Egyptian nomes, Sebennytus, 
worshipped a war-like eky-god, whose sister-wife, Tefinet, apat 
fire and flame.4 ‘The inaiguia of the high priest, which, however, le 
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only known from Greco-Roman days, shows him to have served a god 
‘of the meteorite group, He bore either a star or the crossed arrows, 
Fig. 4. The interchange of iteclf sugzests that we hava to do with 
shooting stara. hia supposition ts confirmed by the further fact 
that the crmed arrows wem also carried by bis colleague at 
Letopolis, the thunderbolt-city of the heavenly ladder and: gates,* 
i i ad 
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Sebonnytus was the nome which displayed on its standard not 
only the full-grown bull but the little hornless calf as well, Theen 
‘gzeocintions am ancient, for they go back to the Filth Dynasty at least, 
o. 27008.0.!, Fig: 5. On Babylonian sculptures the hornless calf by 
often shown supporting the lightning flashes from the AIVth 
‘century ao. onwards®, Fig, 6, The Viith century “veal of the 
god Adnad" shows the god with the hornless calf, who appears 
get ogam on another seal of Assyrian date.* Hence, » Golden 
Calf would be a very proper idol for a city which had the 
meteoric or fulminous associations already pointed out for Bethel. 


There ia quite another line of evidence which may be followed 
to the ame result, Unfortunately, the question has been greatly 
dlwcured by the way in which, when treating of hia stone, scholars 
have given numerous toferences to passages which, on echooking, 
prove to refer to any stone that was in any way sacred. Ent this 
iv not the uesge of the Old Testament. Hare the word bethed in 
applied only to Jacob's atone.* Therefore, his stone, though a 
magstbah (Gen. xxvill, 1h, 22, etc.), like any other sacred stone, 
was also something umigue. Further, the Hebrew word hethel 
is generally uccepted as the origmal of the Greek BaitrAcs 
and the Latin bustylus.® This introduces the classical evidence, 
which shows that 4 it was with the betel of Cannan, so it was also 
with the Jeetyl of the Greeks and Romans. Here, again, the 
question haa heen complicated by the modern indiscriminate use of 
the word ss 4 generic term for sacred stones in genera], and almost 
any study of the subject gives reference to « variety of stones whinh 
were merely sacred, Like the Hebrew bethel, ite derivative Balrrles 
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seems to be a very rare word, and only used of a meteorite, or wt 


least in connection with the sky. ‘Thus, Hesyohins explains Bai tvAos- 
aH “thus used to be called the stone which waa given to Cronuy” 


‘instead of Zeus... This taetyl, being cast out by Cronai, 


fell to earth at Delphi®, and, as stones which fall from the aky are 
meteorites, it must have been one also. Representing Zeus, the 
sky- of storm-tod, it would have been another Zeus, Rappotas, 
* Tonstalien down,” sith us was revered at Gythion.? The Delphian 
luetyl was given by Rhea, whose Asinnic counterpart was the 
Mother of the Gods. This goddess was touch connected with 
meteorites, for ahe bad one as her sacred object at Pessinus.* and it 
waa she to whom Pindar dedicated the one he saw fall* Cronus 
will be found several times in these pages as being related to 
hactyla. He seems to have been on old sky-god* Again, ut 
Emess, in Syria; there had been a sacted meteorite of which 
Photius has preserved an account. Tts priest, a certain Ensebitis, 
in reported ua saying that “Suddenly he eaw a ball of fire 
running down from above .... and Eusehios himself tan tp 
tothe ball, for tho fire was already extinguished, and he perceived 
that it was the bactyl, and he took it up and asked it to what god 


it belonged. And it answered thnt it belonged to the Highborn 


_. 27 Stones that fall from the ukiez as balls of fire are meteorites, 
and in several respects the account ix a good one of such an event, 


‘The “ Hightorn " to whom the baetyl-meteorite claimed to belong, 
wax the oll storm-god Hadad, tranaformed into Zeus Adadoa, and 


finally Jupiter Heliopolitanus, of Baalbelr, not very fur from Emesa-* 


Pliny also hat an illuminating passage on baetyls. He is discussing 
eeraunias, that is to aay, thunderstonns Ho begins by describing: 
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one Varinty “which absorbs the brilliance of tho etars,” and ~ hap 
within it o ehining star,” Here the confusion in complete hetwean 
‘the thunderbolt and the meteorite, or falling star. He then goes on 
to discuss two other kinds of cerauniar, one black and the other red, 
adding that they resemble axesin shupe. The axe was.a well-known 
symbol of the storm-god, and all over the world to-day stone axes 
‘are till said to be thunmderbolta? He then continues, “ Those 
‘that are black and round are sacred; citiet may be taken by storm 
with them, and fleets; they are called beetyli; but those which 
are long, cormunige.”"* Here the baetyls ore classified with thunder- 
holia in general, with those which bear their astral. origin on. them, 
and the storm-god's axes, But the deseription of the bactyls as 
“black and round.” te better still, for it t the description of metear, 

ites, They are invariably piteh black, if stone ones, and rusty 
black if iron, as may be seen at the Noturml History Museum, South 
Kensington, Those that did no} explode into fragments on arrival 
are of rounded contours, The explosive aature of meteorites 
wes one of tho reasons why they were confosed with thunderbolt, 
and,-as shown-on p. 33, thie property had long been put to ose in 
Egypt for blasting open thot which was sealed up. It was no. 
doubt the same reason which caused Pliny to say of hia baetyli that. 
“cities may be taken by storm with them,” though why he should 
add “ fleets “is not-so evident. Pliny, therefore, states clearly the 
deduction that is to he drawn from the foregoing evidence : that 
hasty] ia a sacred meteorite. 


The Pheenician mythographer, Sanchonintho, also intimately 
azociites the haetyls with the sky-gods, In one passage lio says 
Baetylus war the son af one and the brother of another, thus! 
“ And Uranus having succeeded to hin father's rule, takes to himeelf 
in marriage his sister Ge, and yeta by her four suns, Klas, who is 
also Cronus, and Restylus, and Dagon, who is Siton, and Atlas," 
A little farther on he considers the buetyls an having been created 
by the aky-g0d, for he says that “The god Uranus deviesd deetylia 
having contrived to put life into stones." 
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‘tien, Sun-worship and vegetation-worship had been -en 
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Thy title “Zens Betylon, [god] of the «dwellers along the 
Qrontns “iduntifies the haetyl with the Grek eky- and storm-gad_ 

Of tourse, by cinssioal and even Christian times, whence these 
aiounte came, the record has been somewhat blurred by synenetion 





{or ages, ond ly the end had almost obscured the 1 os oe 


of the sky-gods: Thus, m rounding off his description of the 


nueteorite at Emeas, Photius reports: “ And sore of the hastyls, 
as he blasphemouily says, are dedicated to ong god, others to 
another—to Cronus, Zeus, Helios, and the others." Another 
writer records of the more [amoua omphaloa-god of this city ~ whom 
zome say ta be the Sun and others Jupiter, in spite of the fact 
that the object has an eagle—the bird of Zeue—perched on, or 
before, fit! Yet another merely nays of the omphalos that 1 1# 
considered We be “an unwrought image of the Sun."* Henne, 
its name was solarised from the good Semitic Elsgabatus (&laA- 
gebal, “The yod ‘Mountain ’’ ie, the storm-god) into the: 
meaningless Heliogabalss In the same way, its neighbour of 
Baalbok Hadad, the old storm-aod, had become <lupiter Helipoli- 
fenus and his city Heliopolia® Similutly, in Sanchonnitho's 
parcage, just quoted, “Dagon, who ia Siton,” ce, the Corn-god, 
finde a place, The sky-gode Uranus, Cronus und Zeus, howevar, 
still take precedence among the gods to whom the bactyis belomi. 

Thus, the evidence of the baetyis of the classical world isin full’ 
uceord with that eniled for bethe! from Oriental sources. It shows 
tht thy baetyls wore meteorites, and olinches the argument that 
Jacob's hethe!l must have bean one, too. 


it may be, however, that it-was not the ectunl meteonte itaalf, 
bit an omphalos, for omphaloi were manulactured as sabstitutes 
i Baur, Hostovtze!! col Bellinger, Y'he Eerarwiow af Dorni.furnpos, 
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for origina) meteorites and thanderbolts, While Ann's sacted 
object. at Thebes was cleurly a moteorite, it was replaced by omphaloi 
wt his aubsrdiary shrines of Napata in Nubia and Siwah (Anunoninm) 
in the labyan desert: From Napata we have the object iteelf 
(Fig, 7) carved in sandstone, and for that.at Siwah we have Curtins® 
deseription (iv, 31), “' That which ia worshipped as a god bas not 
the shape that artifcere fmve usually apphed to the gods; ite 
appearance is most like an umbilicus, and it is made of smaragdus 
(bery] or emerild) and genni cemented together.” Ite material 
een for Dumigeron, in the second century AvD., states that 





‘7 Narata. 


“Ceraunins (the thunderstone) » the stone which the Egyptians 
‘eall* smuraydus ","" Under the title of Kamutef (Bull of his Mother), 
Amun shared hie meteorite with two other gods. Of these the one, 
Min, had his thunderbolt? while the other, Horus, had on omphalos 
at Hierakonopolis, one of his chief sanctianes? Artemis’ asered 
object at Ephesus we know “ fell down from Jupiter" (Acts xix, 35), 
and was, therefore, a meteonte, But at exch of her other shrines 
of Pergs, Pogls and Andedi, the sacred object was an omphalos.* 
At Selencia eee near Antioch, the aacred piss took the form 


—_ al 





*Damigeron, i Lopwlibes, xu, pub. in E. Abet, Orgies Lithia, p. 1TH. 
For his date, oe Pauly Wieeown, nb, im K. Abel a. ron a 
Lore . 75, pp. 160 ff. 
ae Litt, Figs, i, A 
an F. Hill. as, Oneb Colar= Lyrcia, Parepdylin, Pieidia, Peeoa, Plot, 
Pigs. 5, 12, 14, [Gand others arm montioved on pp. 122 ff. ; axpEpa, Mcxx, 
Pie. =p. 175; roots, PL exrvil, Fig. 7, 8=< pp, tH, 237. 
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of either'4 thunderbolt or an omphalos,’ Figs.8)9, AtTyre, where 
Astarte dedicated the “ star fallen from the sky (Seporery arriyra)! 
there were also two “ stelw."* They were presumably ancient, 
for their dedication was ascribed to Usdus." This name iv taken 
to represent, and no doubt nghtly, the Uzu by which Old Tym is 
called in the Tell el-Amarnoh letters of the XTVth century 5.c,* 
Usu in its turn appears to be the still older I wit! of the XIth Dynasty 
geographical list of about 200) 5.c* What most be thee stele 





OwriaLol 00 STRLAE AT TYRE. 


are ehown in classical times either as.omphaloy of the nual shape,” 
Fie. 10, orelse as tall domed objects," Fig. U1, like thut at the 
lubrvs-city of Knowos* and those of Artemia just mentioned af 
Perga, Pogla and Andeda. Further, one of them resembled 
another amphalos, that of Amun at Ammonium, in: its materudl 
This was amoragdus,” which represented the thunderbolt, as haw 
leew seen, The Tyrian omphaloi rveall Ammonium in two other 
points, These are that they tte called “ Rocks " (rerpai} and 
that one of them was sacred to the Wind.” At Ammonmm 





0 A., avi, p. 188. | 
' Enseldne, Prep. £vnag, I}, Ee al. thee ope firocdisnge this metearite, aha had 
“eet tha bead of am frull ( xusn0) peck Teer cw heal.” 

© Horodotua, ii, 44. | 

«Euschius, op. cit. |. 2, 10. a 

‘7 A. Knodizon, Di al. dmorne-T folm TH, P. UM, note, | 

‘Sethe in AhAuull, prenast. Ak, Wier, Phil-hist. Kiaase, Berlin, 1926, 
No. 4, p.56,1,3, For the date ee p. I5, 

1G. F. Hill, Cat. of the Greak Coina of Phoeniesa, Pl. xxxili, 16. 

‘1d, op. cit... Pl. sx, 13, 14. 

© Evans, The Palace of Minos, ii, Fig. 555, | 
it Hilts, ii, 44, and ser JA4., Amun. for = discussion of tte probalrlo 





FTL, op. e@., PL xeaili, 4, 161 = ps 28%, 
a Eueo biua, oF. eu.,  %, 1, 
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aho there was “a certain mock (rupes) sacred to the Soath 
Wind? Hence, at Tyre ompholos und meteorite are found 
together ones more. At Delphi, where was the bactyl which fell 
from Cronos, there was the much more famous omphalos, which 
was asocred to Apollo, wod of the celestial phenomenon light. At 
Emesa not only was ther the colebrated divine stone, Elagubalus, 
which was an omphalos in shape,* tut also the obscure haotyl 
ditouserd above, which was o meteurite. 


The conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing wre as follows. 
Jueol's bethel was not a mere-masgsebad, a sacred tone, but was 
onique within that general class. I: had the same effects on the 
faithful uo had some Egyptian sacred meteontes. These are that 
it opened the“ gate of heaven “ to him ; itshowed him the Splendour 
thatwas therein: it provided a ladder from earth to heaven, Ax 
‘wonld have been suitahle for a minteorite-city, the Golden Calf 
‘wie in due time set up there, In the Near East the calf wave 
well-known emblom of the sky-gods and the Uiehtning, from which 
lntter the meteorite was not distinguished Bethel is adoepted 
ae the origin of the clussicul word Bairt\os, und this, m ite 
dum, is applied to very evident meteorites, Thus, there can be no 
readinalle doubt that Jacob's bethel was a aacred meteurite, or an 
omphalis its substitute, 


*Pompontim Mela i, &. 

'Wroth, Cat, (reek Cou; Gobatia, cin, aad Syria, Ble. 
‘axvii. Of. Herodiam, ©, 3, 6, er Be Ufa rg Callas setts the 
Pre a cettain very great stone, cirealar below, heaving off in a paint, 
‘De sliape (ie) oaniral,” 





RIK'AH—* VALLEY " OB * PLALN "1 


fn Gen. xi, 2; Exek. it, 24/, the AV, renders Bik'ah by © blade,” 
but elsewhere the rendenng of A.V. ia by” Valley"—Y. of Jeriche 
(Dent. 2xxxiv, af - V. of Lebanon (Josh. xi, 17); V- af Megiido 
(2 Chr. xxxvy, 22; of. Zech. xu, 11); also the Valley (Ezek, xaxvir, 
1,3). On the Hebrew word Sir G. A. Smith writes ; 

“While “Emeq means deepening, .. - Biq'ah means opening. 
From its origin—a verb fo split—ono would naturally take it to be a 


valley more narrow than 'Emeg, a cleft or gorge. But it in applied 


to hrowd vales like that of Jordan wader Hermon or at Jericho. - 
A-surrounding of hills seems necessary to the name Big'ah. ox if it 
wens to he translated, land laid open or lying open, in the midst of 

hills.’ (Atet. Geography of the Holy Land, poge 385), 

Bat there is, I think, a better explanation of the meaning of 
Bik‘ah and one that explains why the: term is watd of brow vales 
or pluine. The verb Bik-ka', “split” or “ cleave,” iv fneed of 
Jenovan's work im cleaving the rock in. “the Wilderness to bring 
forth water (Ps. Lexviil, 15) and also of his power in general of making 


‘springs and even great rivore where He will (Hab. ni, 9, “ Thon 


Gidet cleave the earth with rivers,” Nohavoth, qreat rivers*), The 
substantive Bik'ah may therefore be understood not as a cleft between 
mountains, but we » plain olet bya river. So the Bik’uh of Joneho 
ix cleft by the Jordan, the Bik‘ah of Lebanon by the Litant; the 
Bik'ah of Megiddo by the Kishon, and the Bik‘ah in the land:of 
Shin‘ar hy the Ruphrates and its canals, Bik*ah is o Cloven Land, 

divided by some «wilt stream or great river of ancient name. ~ The 
Bik‘ah ” of Ezek. iii, 22 and of Beck xxxvii, 1,2 (the Valley of Dry 
Bones) i is the great Euphratean Plain over which [arsel was seatteroil 
in despairing captivity. 





W. Ewenr Hagyes, 








® This verse la not ta be expunged sas netic! ground,” 
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Myth and Ritual. Ksauys edited by Prof. 8. H. Hooke, with a 
foreword by DD. 0. Simpeon, DD. Twenty illustrations: 
Oxford University Press. 1955. 

This interesting and highly original little book consists of « 
series of chapters by well-known scholar, on—to quote the sub- 
tithh—“the Myth and Hitual of the Hebrews in relation to the 
Culture Pattern of the Ancient East," To sume, perhaps, this 
éxplanstory title will deem to stand in need of further explanation, 
Tt may, therefore, be helpful to observe that thongh wo have long 
heed accustomed to thé comparative stay of the various civilisations 
of the Ancient Enst, and have often had our attention drawn to the 
iminy noteworthy parallels, resemblances or analogies which subsist 
between them, it in often folt that this procedure is too haphazard; 
too miscellaneous, It is as though we were: hidden to observe 
the teal of apparent resemblance between this or the other collection 
of bones gathered from widely different parts of some area, But 
Jost as, on closer study, we find that some of the bones, at Tuaat, 
can be articulated, and that we have to deal, not with bones, but 
with skeletons, some more and some less complete, so the " com- 
parative anatomy of myth and ritual cow goes further, anid seeks 
to determine whether, instead of isolated belinfs and customs, we 
have not- rather something of the natin of akoletons—whole “ joat- 
terns,"’ which we can piece togollwr and reconstruct, much wa the 
inatomiust can reconstruct o ukeleton, and even from the peeuliar 
nature of some bone ur other estimate the way in which the skeletay 
to which 1% belonged must have deviated from the common type, 

80, in this hook, the Samuel Lkevidson Professor of Old Testament 

Studies in the Univeraty of London, and his skilled collaborator, 
survey the evidence from Babylonia, Egypt and the Old Testament, 
and argue to the onctusion that behind jt can be traced a“ culture 
pattern " relating to the significance of the kingship for the practical 
religious beliefs and customs of the people. Of the cight essays, 
six were delivered at Oxford, seven at London, and we understand 
that they aroused no little interest: certainly the themes of the 
lectures were calculated to provoke intelligent cunosity, both for 
their novelty and for the clever way in which they were sat forth. 
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Professor Hooke starts off with an introductory neconot of “the 
Myth and Ritual Pattern of the Ancient East,” pointing out the 
centr! postition occupied by the king. The Exyptian evidence 
jw then handled by Dr, Aylward Bluckman, who, after a survey 
of the Osins myths and the nature of the kingship, concludes that 
theme are certain modifications which prove that the “ patter” 
wae not of native Egyptian origin, but had len imported thither. 
His chapter gives interesting information on the Pharaoh a4 the 
yepresentative of the god, and the belief in the divine conception 
and birth of the heir to the throne. | 


The third casay, by Mr: Gadd, of the British Museum, ia in 
many respects the most important of all, since in Babylonia the 
evidence for the kingship-pattern is the most complete. Mr. Gadd 
is able to give-an account of the pattern in ite relationship to other 
myths and mtuols, and thus we gain a more proportionate estimate 
af Babyionian myths and ritual in general, and avoid the danger of 
unduly concentrating upon one “ pattern,” und ignoring the evidence: 
for. other “ patterns.” The New Year Festivals, the waxing and 
waning of the yeur-god, and the fundamental importance of magical, 
ar, rathet, magico-religious beliefs, are clearly explained. The 
Editor then discuss the traces of| the myth and ritual pattern 
in Canaan, The miterinl is admittedly seanty, and ia partly 
derived from the exeavations: by for the most important and 
interesting section of this essay is his account of the new material 
from the tablets found of Res Shamrain North Syrin. These tablets 
are the most sonsational discovery «ince the “ Amara Tablets,” 
and every few months the progress of the interpretation of their 
not too easy contenta throws fresh light upon the beliefs of these 
miore or bess Pheenician, Cannanite or Hebraic people of round 
about 1300 tc. 


In the fifth essay, the Rev. Dr, Hollis, of King's Colloge, London, 
iliscusses the sun-cult and the Temple at Jerusalem. The sun-cult 
fices not scem to have been finally eradicated from the Judnaaun 
worship of Yahweh before the Exile, and» careful study of the 
architectural nature of the Temple brings many intersting results 
‘He concludes, “from the evidence which hus been adduced, is it 
‘too much to claim that solar myth and ritual were to the front in 
‘Sclomon’s Temple t"' No one who hus connidered the evidence 
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of the Amarna Tablets for the sort of religion that prevailed in 


Pre-Israsiite Palestine would doubt that the Sun-god was so promi. 


nent, and the Pre-[oraclite importance of Jerusalem so onmistak- 
ehie, that some retention of thr earlier religion is only to be expected, 


Professor Oesterlay next desorihes early Hebrow festival rituals. 
These were vital, because upon them depended, according to ancient 
botiel, the means of subsiatence. The invading Tsraclites naturally 
learned agriculture from the native Pre-Israelite population, and 
agricnitural festivals, ideas, und the rest, were epeedily adopted by 
then. He gives further evilones for traces of earlier adlar aml 
dther cults; and since Yahweh was to early Lsrael what Ouirie wae 
to the Egyptians and Maniuk to the Bubylonians, it is only to ‘be 
dxpected thut significant parallels oan by found. Underlying all 
the ritual bebind the “ pattern,” with all ite modifications, - lay 
certain common underlying conceptions: men did not speculate 
theoretically, they luul to live; religion waa, therefore, practicnl— 
the practical, effective felations hetween men, their representatives 
(king or priest), and the unseen powers, “ Behind and beneath all 
wat the insistent urge to answer the questions: Why doos the 
vegetation die; how-can it be revivified |" 


In the seventh osay, Dr, BE. 0. Jume: disctses Initiatory 
Rituals, illustrating Hobrew practices and idena of circumcision 
from other peoples, If, as he suggests, the original conception 
was that of deification or union with « god, the rite would readily 
hecomi » covenant sign when once the idea of the divine kingship 
waa shandoned in favour of the notion of a holy nation consecrated 
to Yahweh. Similarly, when a hierocracy was substituted for the 
“monarchy after the Exile, another sort of transition can be discerned, 
an the high priest assumed, though in « modified form, the attributes 
of the divine king. The death and resurrection ceremonial con- 
nected with the divine kingship also, in turn, was refined, and jdeas 
of initiation and rebirth were lifted from a physical to a spintual 
plane. 

Finally, the Rev. Prof. T. H. Robinson disetsies Hebrew mythe 
pointing out that Israel had a double ancestry : the nutive agrien]- 
tural population und the nomadic element. The influence of the 
latter will go back to early times, and the modification doe to them 
wild a continuons process, He observes that there is not the alightest 
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trace of any deifiration of David, for example, and it is only with. 
caution that we can reconstruct the religion of pre-Eextho Paleatme, 
‘He lays emphasis upon the lunar nature of the Passover festival, 
which was brought in by the Inradlites ; and im « concluding page 
reminds us of the persistence und retention of ancient myths in thie 
New Testament Apoonl ype, 


We Hiave devoted space to this book because of its extromely 
© original charscter. The exmys are oot hy acholum who have 
the tepitation of beimg “ radical" or ~ extrome "they are inde- 
pendent workers who have found how notumiliy and inevitably 
qmany of their conclusions converge. They would be the frat to 
agree that the speculative element enters into their enquires ; 
bat the reader will understand that the study of ancient myth 
and ritual unavoidably rises nuw and exceedingly interesting 
questions which demand some answer. The method adopted Inns its 
dangers—of this the eseayists are very well aware, and one may 
sometimes feel that the pattemn-key is being too rigorously applied* 
But the general trend of present<day research ia along the paths 
they tread, and it would be difficult to name 4 more atimnlating 
book, or one to be taken into account more seriously by the atudest- 
‘ot the Bible. 
‘As is pointed ont by Canon Simpson m 4 judicious preface, all 
‘one-sided study of the Old Testament is to be avoided. There sre 
“ Pandamentalists * who attempt to save too mach, and “ Highe 
Critics" who are tempted to abandon too much. Some scholar 
eopeantrate too much on the Prophets, and disparage part 
played by the prieste of old, and other fail to aee the spertt 
lying beneath myth and ritual with which thoy have little sympathy, 
Moreover, there are divergent schools of anthropological research, 
some taking an “ evolutionary” view, while others (calling them- 
selves “ historical") are more influenced by the conviction that 
similarities of culture are duo, in the main, if not wholly, to the 
© diffusion " of cnstoma and institutions. 
Accordinely, this volume of eseays bas much that is attractive 








+7 meall the “Pan-Babylonien” antl" Astral” theories of 4 gineration 
co, eee wy cseays in Cnmibrsiige Biiicad Exeays (ol, Swete), p. 72, and Th 


copie and the Hook jed, Prake), poof 


for these who are interested in the progress of Bitilical Studies, 
and although for the present the enquiry is concerned with the 
(Hd ‘Testament, its sigmificance for the New Testament does not 
escape notice. Dr. Simpson's Foreword, and, indeed, the whole 
tendency of the essayist, ia to warn us that Biblical study ia not 
stagnant. This must be borne im mind. The evidence of excaya- 
tion und the monuments is placing things in an entirely now light ' 
aml although [Profesaor Burkitt, at the Annual Gonernl Meeting 
of the Brittsh School of Archmology in Jernaalem (Q.5., p. 180), 
referred to “tho docay of intereat of people ut large in the Bible 
and Biblical studies,” it is easy to see that, even if we leave entinaly 
on one side the thorny question of the so-nalled “ Higher Criticism," 
tie materm] is gradually providing EPA INTE extraordinarily novel 
conceptions of the history and religion of the ancient Near Bast, 
and, in particular, of the actual stages hefore Israel's spiritual nd 
ethical monotheism waa firmly established. | 


[ndeed, 1t is really romarkable how much af the Hebrew religion 
was of native, rather than of nomadlie, Israelite origin—even the 
idea of * nghteonsness,” which was to play eo vital » part in the 
history of religion and morality, was non-Istaelite and pr s-Laraedite, 
Moreover, the Amarna Tablets prove the existence (about 1400 .0.) 
of a well-developed religious phreseology before the entrance of the 
Taruetites, and there is much in the religious environment of Jerg- 
silem which cunnot lw aeoribed to the inflnence of Ismnelite nomads 
from the desert, 





Ina word, the progress of research in archmology and the manu: 
ments, 4 so modifying and correcting our older idens of Israel, the 
Hebrews and the land of Palestine that, in the interests of truth, 
tig work must be pursued more thoroughly thun ever, to the end 
that we gain a less incomplete and imperfect knowledge of the rock 
from which we have been hewn. Four my own part, the work of 
excavation has mude me adopt a position, aa regards the Old Testa- 
ment, that may ‘srem increasingly novel: but all of us who 
are students of the Bible are at one in the store we set upon’ the 
“extermil ” evidence and gpom snch investigations aa the one in 
Myth and Ritual, 


8. A. Coax, 
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The Peajress of Man, A Short Survey of hiv Evolution, his Customs 
and his Works. By A.M. Hoeart, Inte Archoological Commis: 
sioner, Cevlon. Methuen. OLA pp. 





* These are ancent things, said the Cliconicler: But there are 
Oren Inore ancient things than pots and potturs ; wd Old Testimnent 
acholurs who have so long maintained u splendid iolition, Tike 
the Jebusites within their impregnable walls, my leginninae to 
tralize the fact that anthropology lias become indixpendshle tu teal 
for the better understanding of their own fwd. 


As guide to the mazes of that Protean ectence Mr. Hocart huwthid 
unusual qualification of being both an archmologist and ao anthropdle 
wist. having laboured with distinction in both finlils He Tae 
produced w hook which will te af epocial value to tlie mtudent of ie 
Old Testament ui that it will enatile him-to set the Hebenws iy their 
Proper perspective i the viet panotama of taman progress. 


Mr. Hocart’s book, if one can compare smal) things with great, is 
like one of those precious little maps of London's arteries, the Tubes, 
with which the wise traveller underground always provides himself; 
It offers a ninsterly bird's eye view of the many intricately inter 
connected lines along which the human mind hae moved from its 
aimiun beginnings towarle o goal which lies im the mists of an 
unknown future. 


Baginninig with mand bole, lis pliyaical oqyurpment, Mr Hoegrt 
procecds to bmeoin turn the dovelopmont of lis mind, his trutitions, 
the mechanical deviccs which he haa invented or disenvereed, hia 
ritual, his social etructure, otidling with hin dpeech, We never home 
aight of the wood forthe tress. Mr, Hocurt has « fine art of selection, 
nothing easential is omitted, aml nothing irrelevant disturbs the 
Kwlunce of the picture. The style is plain awl workmanlike, often, 
sensomel with apposite ani punent comment. 


The student of the Old Testament will tind of spocial value the 
obapters on The Quest of Life, Power, The Sacrament, The Soul, atid 
The Disposal of the Dead. Thereis an adequate index. The book 
it certainly one to which the overworked epithet “ indispensable ” 
miiy be deliberately applied, 
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Pairsting Motor Map. Seale t-S0000. Government Survey of 
Palestine. Price 1) mills,. 

Wo have just received thie excellent pocket map. Ip is mounted oti 
catras, with o etait pover and conveniently folded so that it can be med 
in motoring without being spread ont. 1t whonld. te most useful to resi 
donnie wind tourivte, There are amall ieet maps of Jerusalem, Haifa and 
tn to ao broken red Hine and the roads, which ar ovallahle for puctor 
traffic in the dry monthe only, in dowble dotted fines. ‘Tlieke last routes 
will probably te nowt useful tothe traveller wishing to explore the bye-wayi 
The lettering. which varies in aize and boldness, tx adjusted to the import- 
dnc of each town anil is wonderfully distinct and emay to read even at ite 
eimdlinst. The int famous anclent sites are in apectaletype cxoept in 
the case of Lowi of mothern importance, The map fille w long-felt want, 
Only a enml) fir edition has been printed. Later imlitions with posable 
correchiona and unprovenmnta are promised and alao edition in’ Ayabie 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


At a woll-attended meeting of the Executive Committee, bald 
Jonuury 2th, the followmy subjects were discumed': (1) The 
forthooming oxeavation at Giexer,. The Exerative Committes of the: 
PLELF. are pleased to be ablo to annonnee that, through the avnerosityy 
of Sir Whurloe Marston they are ahle abortly to undertake u farther 
éxenvation—of a limited kimi—at the atte of ancient Geer, where 
Profdesor R. AS. Macalister made biz well-known five-year explore 
tin, The lato Mr. Herbert Bentwich, LEB., loft ws a legacy ol 
£125 for the express purpose of further excavation of the Gozer athe. 
Sir Chinrles Marston liad now more than doubled thie-sum,: #0 tat 
it will Le mow posaiile to examine part of the not inconsideralite 
area which Professor Muaculister waa unable to touch, The 
Committer ote glad to have obtained, throuzh the kind asaivande 
of Mr. Ceovefoot, the Direetur of the Hritial) School, the services of 
Mr. Alin Rowe, wliode remorkable work at Beisan (Bethshan) ie well 
known to the readers af the Quarterly Statement, To hopes to eons 
mence work ij) May, Df any friend’ who are interested tn tie 
dxploratiun of ancient Riblival dite: core to send further donetiond 
for this special work, they will enable Mr, Rowe tu employ mare 
Wurkpeaphe, and 40 make «4 more ¢xtemave “div.” Th bh a greet 
opportunity, and the Committee would most heartily weloome further 
azintance, (2) A report was presented from Mr. Crowfoot on hue 
Teconnaisahes of the site of Balu'ah in Transjoniania (see p. 76) and 
tha Committee voted a grant to cover their half of the expense 
(8) A letter was toad from the Director of the Palestine Department 
of Antiquities regurding @ waggestedl Archaeological Sarvey af 
Palestine. It was decided to submit the same for farther considice- 
tion by the officers of the PLE.P. and BS.AJ. (4) The Hon, 
Secretary reported the auncessful inunguration of a cour of Lertares 
at 3, Hinda Street. “Prof, Myree offered w lectore un March loth op 
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“The Philistines,” and Sir frederie Kenyon one on Apel 98h ¢ on. 
the Codex Singitions. A lantern and chiim ar to be purchased 






(4) A leaflet entitled Palestinian Archaeology,” has been printed 
and circulated widely among tounats to Palestine, {ip 


“Tn response to an appeal from Sir George Hill, of the British Museum, 


the Committee decided to maken grant of £5 towards the purchase 
of the Calor Sinaticus, 

Among other matters. considered waa a forthooming article on 
Bails Hartiour (son p. 09). tho suggestion of a new edition of Gag, 
lo Strange's Lulestine wnder the Moslems, a transtation of Sir Harty 


Tinke's ‘Narrative of a Spowish Francispan's Journey to the Holy 
Land into Muitese-ami the new motor mup of Palestine [pubiliahiel 


by the Palestine Government Survey, which we bopo will shortly 


“hoon: saio wt 2, Hinde Street, at about 2x, the copy, a review of 
“which occurred in the January Quarterly Statement. 


Forthcoming P.E.F, Lectures at 2, Hiwde Street, Manchester 
Boture, W.l. April 2th, at 5 p.m,, The Coder Sinniticus, Br 
Bir Froderig Renyou, GBB, K.CLB,, and on Say 18th, at 5 pp.te,, 
The Rus Shama Telbles and the Of] Testaniewl, Hy Professor 5, if 


Hockr, MLA. BD, Subeerihers and friends of the P.ECP. and) 
BS. AL!, are cordially invited. 


CE interest to etadente of matters oriental will be the Announeer 


ment thal a new orgamzation, the Jatt df Eruites Nereilipuell, 
hus been founded in Parts for the promotion of Semrtio dtidies Ite 


gan will bo the Rewuw des Btwiles SHmetiques, i quarteris journal, 
With « foreign subecription of WO francs per annum. Lia sperial) 
dhipect will be the publicatinn of wrigmal articles og current probleme 
ff Semitic stindies, The names of ite firt president aml secretary, 


M. Lods end M.¥ iralleded: ate a gusrantee of the quality of the new 
~ pulilication, We eball weloome with intetost theappoarnnoe of the 


we joterrinl, 


/ Tt is a mutter for regret that there is as Fet no oorrespaoneliniis 


fs publication for Semitie studies in England, 


a 


WOTES AND NEW. | BS. 


There id « touch of humour abont the hypothetical transerrptian | 





~ anil trunlation of the Ain Shetns tablet mentioned im our leat besa. 
‘Dr. Barton's tentative translation 
the backbons of my stammering! IT desire (that t) thom abalt 


lation runs: “2 2. O Fl, cov through: 





remove the spring of the jmpediment.’ The significance of the 
discovery of the Ras Shamra script os far south as Ain Shems i 
discussed in the present issues by Mr. Gaster, The question naturally 
atiees, with regard to the inteription, why it whould have beeen 
apparently cut in relief and stamped on a clay tablet, instead of 
being written in the waal way with « stylus. 


oe 


A review in the Februory issue of the O14 of Eissfeldt’s mono— 
graph on Basl-Zephon, raises again the question of the route LAKH 
hy the Inrsclites when they came out af Egypt. Tt uleo rae Te 
furthor intaresting point of the relition between the Baal-Zaphon: 
of the Res Shamra tablets and the Phomnician sanctuary of that name 
op the onast to the eastaf Pelosiom, Tt would uppear thal the nime 
wae cared by Phoenician navigaters in the 18th century to Euypt 
Modern opinion with regard ty the ronte of the Tsruolite refugees 
inclines to the view that ther took the exttame northern route alone 
the shore -hetween the Mediterranean and Lake Bardawil where thie 
pursuing Egyptians were bogged and overwhelmed, | 


OM. Pierre Montet, in the course of his recent exeuvation# “AB 
Tanis, har discovered 4 lange brick rectangular enclose with fi 
brek odifiee inside it, under ehich were fowwlution sacrrficen, 
He points out that the people responsible for these sacrifices euuilel 
act heve been Egyptians, to whom auch = custom was fureliin + 
whereas it waa a common practiog with the Semites. The brink 
wiifice has nothing like it in Egypt, tunliees tt be the House of the 
Towess “at Daphnae. It seems to have Veer ok chegep tered dee geyrreera baie 
tower with stages, somewhat similar to that ut Ur, Whether it was 
erioted by the Hyksos in honour of their and Seth, or by the Hebrews 
vw he hod memories aft Mesopotamia, cannot beer determined, brut it 
cortuinly hears witness to Asiatic intinences. 


—-twm-s : ‘ 
n his extremly inturestitig and pro} ography Bihnie 








Marementa in the Near Bast in the Oni Millenniwen B.C. Profi 
Apelor hes something to way ahout Gen. 14. He ears: It nwt 
tinlortinate that sotie writers still maintain the philulagionlly 
impossiiile and historically precarious equation of Amruphel ('mrpl} 
wath Hammomli,” He megests equations. with Horian nome 
attested In the Nuzi tablets, especially Anoch with. Ariukki. The 
Aistorical situntion. would certamly be relieved if we might 1 
the league with which Abraham victoriously contended mt « Hirtits 
and Hurrian confederacy rather than a Babylonian expedition af 
the times of Hammurabi. ‘The paper raises many questions. of great 
futerest in the study of the Old Testament. 





The reeults of Mr, Mallowsn's recent: expedition bo Treaty are. now 
being exhibited in the British Museu, ond give a pichire of @ 
@ivilizstion antelating any pictographio records, and which. the 
iscoverer places aa far back as 000 n.c, The finds inclade amulets 
image of the Mother Goddess, elahorto seals, miniature double 
theoded axes in soapstone, an amulet made in the form of an 
accurately copied human. fingerhone, ond many other renerlobly: 
Sijecta. In Mr. Mallowan's words: "We ford wheat worl harley 
inthe granary of the lowest wettloment, Thery has been no evidenna 
‘ol prin grown at #0 early p period till now. We found traces of 
trctional burial ns.in prahistorte India-and Bolnchistan.. We found 
shrines which in somo ways resembled the tombe of Myoenne.” ff 
wontd indeed he-a disanter if lack of funds should cause work of anoli 
Significance to be diecontinued. 


The Annual Report amd Accounts for the your 1955 is iasued with 
thie num her, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS AND [INCOME TAX.—Subhacrihorn may, 
if'they wish, covenant to pay their subscriptions for seven 
years, thereby enabling the Fund to benofit by the reqorery uf 
Tocome Taz thereon, A form of covunant was issued with the 
duly Quarterly Statement, 1932, and copies of this form may be had 
on application to the Asustant Secretary. 

The Comnuttee gratefully acknowledge receipt of tha fornia. 
already completed. 


SUTEN AXD NEWS. om 


m af the tarky letters (naw searce), with an index, 1969-1010, bound 
tithe Palestine Explorstian Fund ous, oun be hed. Prices on oppliowon 
tp the Secmtary, 2, Hinds Street. Manchester Square, Wis. 

The price of o complete eet of the tronalations published by the 
Palestins Pigrima’ Text Society, in 14. volameg, with guomral inulex, 
bound in cloth; is £25 (fs, Subscriber's price £14 Ma, A cataligne 
descrihing the contenta of each volume aso be had on sppllostion be 
the Secretary, 2, Hinds Strret, Manchester Square, WI 





‘The Museum at the Office of the Fund, 2, Hinder Street, Manchester, 
‘Spare, W,1, S open to visitors every week-day from If o'clock till 5, mmmep 
“Saturdays, when it is closed at 1 p.m. 


The Commuittes lave te acknowledge with thanks thn followin = 
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View. By Rabbi WH, Purses. 

Journal of the American Onental Society; Vol, 59, 4 ‘The Death off 
Sennacherib, By KF. Gi. Krapling. 

Bere Bibliqne, Jan. W354, Loa Peintares de la Synagogue de Doum- 
Europes. Ry (te, do Momil da Botsson. 

Sgr, xiv, 3. Deux Tablities de Ras Sham By E, Dhorme; 
Le Calis de Bel et de Belaimin. By TH. Reyriy. 

Litteroe Cvientalea. Otto Harrussowite, Jan, 1934, 

Mitteitungen der Dewschen Or -Gevllechaft No. 72. Proliminary Repart: 
f the ited Excavation at Bogher-Kenot, By K. Bittel and H. G. 
(Hiter book, 

Drientalistiache Litersberveitung, Tan:-Mar., 14. Rev. of E. Ronig, 
Zentraloultatitie ond Kultusentralisierang in alten lerucl, By AL 
Wendel; Rew, uf & A, Cook, The Pace of the Old Testament ts 
Modird Research, Ry 0. FEleafeldi- 

Paiicheift fir die alttestamendliche Wisenschofl, NUFUX., 3-4. Notes 
an the Text of Lamentations, By 'T, BH. Robison: The Triennial 
Uyeke and the Pmlter, By N.H. Suaith. 

Ahateriactone Inter, Stwli Metiterrmaci, Bolletting iv, 4-5, Excavations 
at Amman, By BR. Rartoccind, 

Abies, Vol. 15, faac. 1. A New Mural Palstiny at Teleilat Ghassil, 
By PA. Mallon. | 
dirchiy Grientatai, Vol. vi, 1. Parerga Habylonica. By M. San Nicola, 
Ab Mashril, Thoc., WOE, | 

Hille Lond’, Jan. Lad. 

Bulletiv of the Jewish Palestine Exploraters Shodty, fan.. 1. Shiro’ 
—Semunieh By B,. Maller; (Observations im the Historical 
Topography of Galilee. By J_ Breslewskl. 

A Proctical Textbook onthe Hebrar Languaye By M. Naor, (Review 

Gop. 10g.) 

The Misinak, Tranalatod from the Hobwow, with Introdnition and 
Brief Explanatory Notes. By H, Danby. 

Christian Moth wel Bitwal, An tistorical Study. By E. 0. James: 

_ Review on p, 102, 

Tae Aemer, Khafaje and Kherashed Reeanal Preliminary Report of 

the Irog Expedition. By H. Frankfort, | 

Las Onigines des Ltgewies Muctilmnsies dows le Coven a dans les Vies 
tee Prophites,. By D, Silorky, 
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Whilst desiring to give pablicity to proposed id 
ep no other there ndanred by oes ofthe Pa ad 
fo the pages of the Quarterly Statement, the lipaerertop wis nw 
distinctly: understood that by publishi ‘them fn the Qu oh 
ladon thoy do not necessarily sanction or adopt them, a 





THE CONFINES OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH, 
By Proresaor Staxuey A, Coon, Litt. D.. FDA. 


Ix i tetent issue of the Quarterly Saudement (July, 1983, pp. 157-1464), 
Capon Phythien-Adami raised the question of Terael's claim to the 
Edimite Arabah ut two periods lin her history - (1) from David’ to 
Julioshaphot, an! (2) from Useinh to Abas. There was mach guore 
ii lis interesting ant stimulating article than met the eye, and the 
significance of hie argument for our genera! ideas of the extent of 
Liraclite Tale wee endorsed hy Professor Burkitt, at the annual 
mineting of the British School of Archwology in dornealom (p..4188), 
In point of fact, the Hobject introduced by the Canon prover. to 
hen wpe many topics of interest that J propose here to offer some 
mithor miscellaneous supplementary remarks, the main purpose af 
which will bo merely tp mdicate the sort of evidence that hae to be 
borne intnind when one js engaged in stuiving the history of Taraal 
forig-the penod of the monarchy. 

{) Bdom, Plulistio vod Judah Yn the tirst place, then, if we 
bidder the stormy history of the divided kinsdoms of Israel and 
Juditih, the foctusting relations Iwtween them, wnd the precatious 
geurruphica) situation of Jniah ani Jerusalem, we cat eat 
ttedorstand that the security of Judah always depended pan. bor 
relations, not only with the echiumatir ater kingdom on ber north, 
but alee with the Philistine region on the weet, Moal aad Kdom.on. 
ihe eust, and the bedouine of the south. The part that could be 
| played by Philistis, for example, ix clearly seen in the latter part 

Withe viiith cent, a.c, when Assyria wae threatening Judah and 
derewlem, an! Philistis, though wnited- with Edom. Moal anid 
Juilaly, hac » powerfil pro-Assyrian party, Tho history of Sennm- 
thorib's movements is well known. wand in thw ond o nomber of 
Jodenn vitica were detached trom western Judah and divideil 
hetereen the governora of Ashdod, Ekrow and Gnss, of whose loyalty 
the king of Assyria was doubtless uasured, A part of Josali thus 
byte “* Philistine.** 

Biba ima 1 so Amesent Hishiry, IIT, T2 sf., 282 ffi. To, Robinem, 
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iis Box fof Chronicles is my slates later wind fees ¢ tt 
etter yr the Book of Kings, it will sseuskinna lpdully 
mpilify 2 nei the atutentents in thi earlier squrea? Thus 
i obahepha Bill es potest Raitin-geber at the heait of 4 16 
(nlf eer obabah ab x stereos piers was no king. in Keon (tb 
ity 47), the Chronicler's statement (2 Chron. xvii, 10/} of hip 
a of his tribute from Philistines and Arbians (here probe 
Fac ss) ia not extravagant. Inrleed, some fragment of 0 
trait ay kr pom in inte reo ea 
de! a's victory; in the wildemess of Judah, over Mualy, 
Ams on Sata: Edom (2 Chron. m2 {for Aram], Ii), 29)" Mar sft 
ieRtivoniciee' scepmnt vf. th disaster to the Esraclite float [ 
(} 18. not based direotly npon Kinge oui it udds that the prophet 
cof Mareshati warned Jehoshaphat. of its imuminence. | Now 
in err ica he prophet's father, Doday: Be 
i » which; ae waa independently shown by the lute 


ah 
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a Fy F Oty: ia of an old type®, while Mareshah, situated in i) 
th "shephela, wold he in dose touch with the Philistine ¢ a 
au Bareh jme acts pe Sha eles asoribebdl | to Aes over Zarb 
Coshi w (probably here wit Arabian, 2 Uhson. xiv, of. xxi, 10). 
impor ittant town (it was } fortified by Kehobowm, 2 Ohron: 2x1, 
‘ecipied-« central position—the later Elwutherupalix was the es pitas 
at a “pos iuee—and. ws chewly associate! radian ith 
\Philistin. and Sonth Palestine, and * genowlowic ther, 
ie ami -f A sdomite lan al Caleh u Chiram., bi, £2), <. 


; 8 far, wt nant, the bhronielwr’a materi] seems to le m sy 
Li or, rather, older than is chitractoriatic didaotio use’ oes = 
p, he fs quite cousistent when, & a little later, be sopplomniaita ti 
“i ntiin Kings of the mvolt of Edom anid of the | weet da a 
city nt Linh fares BS» “vid, 3 
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3 HYive scisat follows som, tox practi 
‘Camb. Bible Serie [pp. xiiiff) 


a ow Imam. ase ‘syial. 
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by an invasion of Philintines anil Arabians (2 Chron.,.2xi, 16), 1b ia. 
linposcible tu cheek his extraondinury atory of their lisastromn 
faid epor Jorusalum and the royal house; bot South Palewting 
Seetis to have been in «state of formwtit at that time, and we may 
Oleerve that the Rechabites, «ho were evidently prominently 
Cnrinected with Jehn's rolorms and his nocesion, were in some 
Way related to the Kenites anid the southern clans (soe 1 Chron, 
ii, Fi). 


The veare pia ond the Astyrion king, Adad-Nirari [1D (abot 
SO0-2 8.0. 1) reedived tribute from the land of Omei " (the nartheen 
kiigdem), Edom iim) “ Pulushty (Philistin), Why Judah is sefé 
itimentione! ein hondly he guessed » jt ie also wanting in the bint 
of tho Israelite und other allies of Damascas against, Assyria in the 
fie of Ahob, Perhage ft was imeluiled under the Isrmelite con- 
fingent* However, Amazinii won a great victory over Edom, 
tapturing Seli, wil) Vasink's reeovery af the port of Elath (2 Kings, 
xiv, 7, 22), mor, with due caution, be sup plerinniterdt by this Chronicle's 
feferences te his wars against the Philistines (Gath, Jabmeh (Jamnia] 
ae Ashiled) and the Argh (2 Cliruti., xxvi, 6f)." But ance IIe 
Control of the sen was lowt when Edom—for en we must read, instead 
ef Arew—trove the Juceans from Elath in tho days of Ahaz (eon 
2-Einus, xvi, 6); and the Chronicler (xxviii, tif) tells of invasions 
hy Edomites and Philistines and of the loxs of Judmon cities, 

‘We now come to the nue Of the An@yrian advance upon Palestine 
under Sargon and Senmacherib, when, as Already mention), the 
Amyrinn monuments enable us ty rvalise how inuvitably the history 
of Vudah was. boand up with that of ite immediate meighhours, 
Both the Bihlies! eviderwe anil the fontempotary monuments 
rapresent the same sort of pulition| conditions: and it iy posdble, 
iy necessary, to eiplor a litth historical imagination in order ta 
“Uppreciats to the full such evidennd as we have for any partionlar 
iewienit. 


(2): Some Preliminary Conclusions —Tho foregeiny hurried! 


Wtumé serves several purposes —{a), The Chroniclor'y weitknsaea 
=e didactic writer an known, his peta " bys al recogni 

















*(amih, Aloe, Heat, iii, 518, of. pu 20 


Phe Meunim ret le Feeney Madu a south ust Mf Petre whirh Canon Phrthion.. 
and others identify with Sele (Gat. p- 142), 


ablo: but when aff allowance is made, it still remains possihle that 
fio ues or reshupes maternal quite-ne old as that in Kings, fn $8 
above, the evidence haa been wet forth without any attempt at 
Criticiam ; and the object was to emphasize a certain fundamental, 
Similarity in the earlier und tho later seurces—their historinal value 
us well aa » number of Listorieal intricacies being left undiscussnd, 
TV scans probable that of the often very acinty Wobieds mi King 
fuillie details were onee oayailahle, al that the Chroniocter hues 
Bhinpee! atul presenten! thee in his chorictenetic miuinner. Precisely: 
fi the same way Josepha has preserved old Biblical imiterual 
Mhingled with much that is quite late. Moreover. tw account: of 
the Putriarchs in the Book of Jubilee combines Biblical nuiterial 
with much that ia nut only Gbyionaly very late, but also, eertaln 
cases, points to traditions similar to those of whith the oarllor suurce 
has more framents.? In other words, our curlier sources loa ok 
Of course give ne all the earlier availuble material, ano wore of jon 
nt ties survive, though in @ distmetly late and unhisterival! form, 
in later books. 

(6), Fram 9 comparison of Kings with Chromeles and, when 
posible, with the Assyrian monuments, iti obviows tit the history 
af Jndah (political, economic, religions, &c.) cannot be envied from 


that of the larger complex of which it formed part. This ii #0” 
evident in those cuwee where onr material allows the comparison, 


that everywhere, anil especially wher it i+ deficient, the fuct mumt 


still be borne in tnind, Having formed « general idea of the eutte 


ditions we tanst ask what the eituation would be when Jodal wale 
weak and helpless—we must ack, if only to realine bow impertent 
our knowledge is, 

(¢). The Bibliou! history contriver to deseribn the fortunes of the 
tro kingdoms of Israel und Judah separately; and consequently 
one is wont to stuly the respective sources separately without 
eoneidering the situations at all realistically, Thus, it is clear thut 


Vridoh wax aubordinute to Israel during some part, at least, of tig 


Qnoi dynsity, We appreciate the interrelations (ey., | Kings, 
xan, 4. 2 Kings, in, 7) and the necessity for becial ani! religious 





 Notebty Gen, xlvill, 22, & Uf. Thee fragenet in Gon, oe), )-d | Lilrthe af 
‘thy Nephiliin) preaeppoes traditions alien to the reat of Gen txt butfany 


(4. 


~~ niform; we follow the ammssacre of the royal lines of Judah jul 
Terae] und the accestion of Jenu But although we reach the 
clininx af the period it ia surely surprising to fmd, enddenty, that 
sire veers dlapse before tho reform in the morth i followed by o 
curresponding ont im the south, We have already noticed some 
ivilténoe both for attacks fropa Hie vowtA opon Judah ‘and Jorusulun, 
Bod for seme connection betwee the Rechabites, who took part i 
Jeloi's reforms, and the South Palestinian clune. Thia is not-the. 
Place to disewse the events : it must auifioe to remark that the history 
of Judah here offers several perplexities, and that the account af 
the Judiean reforme (2 Kings, xii), seems to come from oa new - 
Sotice, 


th Sime wiy, the two kingdom» fell apart, und when, subse 
ipiently, Ainuxiah taahly challenged Joash ond wos iletoated, Jerticu= 
dem was dospollel! and partially dimmantiol (2 Kings, xiv, LOf). 
New, the chronological notices are conflicting, and, on ome caleule— 
tia, it would oven seem that there wae a gap in the sucoumdion, and 
fiat for « brief period Judah was without « king jotil Asuriah: 
(Ussiah) was lected! (xiv, 17, 23, xv/l).. Did Jerobaum ulso rein: 
ever dudeh? Uzziah and Jeroboam Do were, for eome years at 
feast, contetiporary, utd in the nature of the euse, the tw states 
Amt have react! upon ons another, But thy old writers qu 
qletely cover then}, and it is difficult here and slew here to understamd 
hat was happening in Jodah. 





(@). A veey curious phenomenon itt Judlned-leractite bistary 

2 afforded by the feet that while Jehoram of Judah hod to face a 

Tevult in the South (2 Kings, vil, 2-22, see above), hiv namesako,, 
foram or Johoram of Ismel, wesaleo ongeged! in conilict in approxi 

duately amilar circumstances (2 Kings, 11), Hit Juduan con— 
Aempormry wos Jehoshaplat (eee: the present text), or Ahozinh (eee. 
the Lutiawc recenson of ,ithe Septuagint), but according ta one 

‘chronological scheme i would he his namesake, Jehoram (2 Kings) 

4,17). fndeed, euch are the details thatwe may oven wonler whethor 
hore wae only one Joliotum over « singlo kingdom, and that we 
Vitve the Judwan and Teraelite versions of the same event Thats 
“to say, ence it is clear from the hililical narmtives that Jwhih woe 
‘Tn clotent rolationalip with, if net a vassal of, [eroel, during some 
jigrt, of Joast, of the Oui dynasty, it is conceivable that traditions’ 
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bho Pun-Terael have boon mbsequently rehancled! to form distinot’ 
Failewn und (North) Ternclite versions." _ | 
if so, wo-may find-« pazollel in the list of the king» of Edom mb 
Gon, xxxvi, 31-39, the last three of whom are Shaul, Baal-banen, 
‘and Hadar. Now Shaul ia only a more accurate spelling of Baul, 


‘and to Sau) was ascribed the compurst of Edam antl also Analek— 
(i Sam. xiv. 47f-xv.) Hadar, oF rather Hadad, recalls the Exomite 


"who becamo the hitter adversary of Solomon (1 Kings, xi, 14-25), 


As for Boal-hanan, we may think of the conjecture Gf the Inte 


“Prolexzor Sayoe that he j# the-same wa El-hanan af Bothibelveter 


ty whom the overthrow of (inlinth wasulso aecribed (2 Sam., =i, 


18, xxiii, 24), David, on this:ingonions conjecture, was cot het aint 
tnown a4 El-hanan (of. Jodidiah and Solomon, 2 5am., ci, A; 


t 1 4 


and a4 conqueror of Edom (2 Sam, viii, 14) was known to) the 
Bdomitor us Haal-hanan. Thus these kings reign in Edour “ befare 
there reigned any king over the children of larae] “ (Gon, xxxvi, S1}— 
dhongh we should hive to understand, in this case, “North Larwel, 
as divtinet from, Judah, 

iw) Edom and Isracl. were brother-peoples, und althowwh there 
wero periods of bitter mimity, there is cenealngical and other evidenea’ 
for a close jntermixture of Edomite-Tdunean and Judwo-Lernelite. 
Mood. ‘The Jaraclites were warned) against Chemosh of Moab: 
end Mileom of Ammon—lut who wis the untional god of Kdeny ?® 
Ths patriarchal troditiow represesit Een (Edom) as the more 
werfil brother, and on twlependent grounds there is reusoh fo 


believe that Kdomite tradimon was taken over ly Txract (ey, 
‘Gey, xxxvi). Croolly treated by David (2 Sam. vit, 13) aid) 
“Amsainh (2 Kings xiv, 7), Edom would take fierer mrengs when 
~syppertunity offered (Amoe i; 117); and it may be noticed that ifthe 


males af Edom were exterminated by Joab (1 Kingsxi, 15), the 
nutvra!l result would he that the young women of Edom weolid be 
carried off captive and Isrusl not inconsiderally infiltrated with 





® fy will he notiond that both Ledgayet}isamee Lae kines Jehoran anil Abadia 
ihogh net io the same order. 

#4. 1. Godher, in hiv interesting studs, The fod Tries oc Moek (UA 
1000), pop. SOS, TS, sierste RiShaddal. ‘Thrie ine very attracting unggestion 
‘heeauns tho name profehly mrant, ocucnally, "the Mountaingol" “i . 

fieht of Kido" shboold ein vn be “* mouninineouniry of FE." bee 
(in. Edam, Pe, oct, 7)-tine the same trepasiur, 
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‘Edomite blood.” In like manner, in-epite of the perindu of enmity 


between Judah and “Phifistin”’ there must have beon a certain 
ampunt of intermarringe—the tribea ‘of Israel wore by no meare ji 
pure as they claimed tobe. Tt lias lony heen seen, from | Chrus. ii) 


endiv, and other referaees, that there was o comiderihle Edomite 
or eem-Kdonmite ¢lomont inthe constitution of Judal). This woulil 
Deorssarity intinence the social, politieu!, religions and other relstians: 
Debween Judah and ite Edomitio or South Palestinian neighbiure, 
Hot, therefor, quite intelligible, not ‘only that the Eidemite 
Arahih could, ae Canon Phythian-Adame suggests, be reckons 
aa dsmelite (or Judwnn) territory, but that if and when one king 
niied: over the whale, both Ismel! (or Judah) ane! Edo éould reckon 
hima their own, and be could appear in an Rduenite lint (Gen. 
xxxvi, SL), Too farther discussion of this more or lex Edomite 
Or South Palustinian dow [aha] return latar [hee $4), 


(3) Jercel, What impression doe ‘the ordinary reader, wain 
Of the might of tlic kingdoms of latacl anid Julah} It is often. 
Hany to rover them as minot and telatively Umimportant states, 
the pawns of the great surrowntling powers, And eo toon certain 
‘extent they were, Yet it ie clear thot Larue! under the Onn (dyunsty: 
dod Judah, sy, of the age of Hezekiah, wore ine more powerful 
ethan the Biblical turratives represent, and only the contempuriry 
Assyrian tmomiments mnable me to realise how extensive wus their 
qrlitical influence! [i is will for from cusy to decide whether 
Azarioh {W2ziah) of Judah wae really the Agriyan uf Yao'udi whe 
headed a North Syrian fougue apuinst Tighath-Pileser IT (738 3.0,), 
"Fhe latest writer ia agninat the tdentifinution, whieh certainly bees 


Wery werious difficnities® hint history wou then being unfolded! 
ona large scale, and one lint only to contrast the political honzon: 
of ome of tiie great prophets with the restricted interests of the: 


Biblical account of the Onrri-Sehu period to see how imperfeot would 
be our knowlndo if we hod only the later written eources upon whigh 
tomy. As it is, Jeroboam and Usaiah were for a time contom- 


APO, The wtrere il Mislian, Num. mu (vorses if, 35), and tive Jaw, Dent -ireh 


2) Tp the ants-Aasyrinn feogne its the thidille of the Oth sent. Be, Ahab fal 
the hint largess army, and contribute! the groateat numlsir wf chariots, 
“EF Flo linet, op. cit, pL iid, 








‘porary, and controlled an extensive ares: but it mm more tian: 
<diffenit to know what ig meant by the statement that the former 
Tesovered Damascus: and Hamath “to Judah" (2 Kings -xrv, 28) 
BAY. groundles#ly inert) ~ whieh had belonged ").’ None the Tins; 
wedoe get lunte miongh of the warlike reputation of Tsral, ani 
“the rebelhous and botl city of Jerialom (Exe iv, 12, 1), 

In this connexion, attention may be draws to a series of referenced 
tothe sorthern border of Teracl ator near Kablah. This important 
town, wituetal—if rightly Wentified—in the Orontes valley, 50 miles 
mouth of Hamath, was of the firat wtrategical valun, Tt waa her 
that the Egyptian Pharaoh Necoh punished Jehoahaz {2 Kings xxiii, 
7) and the Babylonian Nehoohadmerar took. vengeance apom 
Zestekuah and the Jndman princes (xxv, 6, 20f). It waa-the plage 

on the border of loracl “ where the mbellious house of Isruel were to 
Judged (Ezek: xi, 11)"; and with this corresponds sufliciently the 
aifiation of the northern frontier of laracl towarde Hamath (Josh. 
zit, 6,1 Kings vin, 65, Ezek. xivii, 16, ete}. Hence it is-perhape 
pesathle to understand how it was thot king Josiah ehould be found 
at Meonidto in the land of Sumuna (2 Kings xxii, 29/, 2 Chron. xxxv, 
207). The statement ie difficult to elucidate in any event: hot i 
does look ae though (a) Samaria waa net wholly ent off from Jucdak, 
(4) that, on obession, Judah could hold away over the land of the 
entwhile kingilom of Tame), if not farther northwards" + anc (c) that 
“(Nurth) [ernel " still continued ta be o policiil unstity. But the 
precise econnotativn of tho term “ Israel" js one of the must knotty of 
Old Testament prohlerns (nee ¥ 5), 


(4) South Palestine. (a) To return to Jindoh and ite soutlierg 
hielahbour. Ita depencdimece upo relations with Phillstia and Edo 
was not eoniine) to uny one age: Ezekiel, for example, speak af 
fee twe contimptuous neiglibonrs of hers”, No doubt, politivally, 
Indah hod Jertiaalom (ended to grovitube southwards, and we mye 
generalize aod say that Jinlah tended to look towards the southern. 
desert and Egypt, while the northern kingdom looked towards 
Phennicia anil Svein, 1 must be remembered that the Reyptian- 
border readily extended eastwards 40 as to includ} the whole of tha 

28) abil) bie ronal ole for Dillah in Eeok. vi, f4. 
1The proeence of Homathito wetter in Samaria would f{jcilitaio the 


(2 King» Avil, 24, OU), 
‘Mav, 7, for Sprie ([Aram) we inet real Elim. 
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Sinnitic peninenla, and the wanderings of the Terpolites could he.aaid 
to be im “ the wikterness of the land fof Egypt." (Ezek, xx, Si) 
‘There was oven a land of Goshen to the south of Palestine, mentioned 
along with Gaza and Kadesh (Josh. x, 41,23, 16) In fact, when one 
considers the strength of the Egyptian hold mpon Pulaating, ail 
especially the southern purt, it war not alwayd nocestary to Wo’ 
Gown into the lund of the Nile:to be ennlaved by Ezypt, and, eon- 
versely, flight from Egyptian bondage would handily be ag eat Pitty 
if tribes in the Delha region took refuge, for example, in «Sinai that 
Was under thi thimb of Keypt." 

“An widition-to this, although one is wont to think of thy Philistines 
#2 pefinitely settled in their five cities (Adhdod, Guth, Ashkelon, 
Gaza.and Ekrou), popular story also found thom in the neighbonr- 
hood of Gerar atal Beersheba (trom, axxvi, cl. xxi, Sf), and the. 
story of David ot the oourt of Achinh qoplies that the Phitintiae: 
King of Gath whe directly interested in the Amalekites, Geshuritea 
find other peoples os far south as the horder of Eevpt 
{] Sam. =rvit, B/f, cf; Josh, xiii, 2f).. Philistines wre found nort hws 
mm the Danita city of Gibbathon, and the troulile the ycuneed Biwaliy 
tl Kings xv, 27, xvi, 15) justifies Skinner's remark (Century Bitte 
py 212) that Gibbethon “ must have played as great u port in the 
wars with the Philistine: as Ramoth-<Qilead afterwards did-in Wins 
sith Damasous.” 

That intermarriage between Israelites and “ Philistines " way 
put inconsidersble eveme clear og biological grountix,” 
(6) Durning the many centuries over which Biblical liietory ranges 
thite wes opportunity enough for serious changes af populations 
To those after the fall of Gamaria 1 shall refer later (see 65), Ta 
supplement what has heen said on relations hetwken Edom. rt 
Jodeh we may now note the highly interesting fact that ulome with 
the decline of the northern kingdom we con mark the inireneiny 
political prominence of South Palmitine, EKerpt and various Aral. 
slates ox poopies."* There are some porplexing questions which ead 
es SS Ee aa 

3 Giedher. 4 Sat OT r% : a — a ce 
‘vial Gata wali cally be West wo seong eae the Haye teas 
_7 Sw Dr. Relilife Siluian, What has become of the Miilletimer? A 


| y Dé point af ww, OG. 8, 195, pp. a7 ff, a3 4, 
Comb, Ane. (Fie. LO, Saag ? 
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not be mentioned here, hut the ovidence of the Assyrian monuments, 
a2 u whole, sufficiently allows us to understand the true background 
mpon which to place the Biblical history, If we take a long view of 
the course of events we can seo thot Assyria, after subjngating Syria 
and Palestine, was preparing the way for the invasion of Rgypt.!® 
To do this it was necessary to secure the passage from South Palestine 
to the Delta, and the area from Egypt to North Arabia must fmt 
be brought rider control. It was an age of profound movements. 
Simatia was despoiled, and colonists, some of Midianite and Arab 
alfinity, were settled therein, Juduh was to be terribly weakened 
‘by Sennacherib’s invasion, the los of men and treasum, and the 
forceful deprivation of 43 of its western townships. Tf, earlier, the 
Biblical narratives had shown how tho area to the couth of Palestine 
was boand up with Judah, it is now through orchmology and the 
Assyrian montments that one ¢an grasp the sort of part that at 
— sould play. 
| (o) This southern complex must, of course, always have been any 
\ important factor, It united Egypt, Palestine and Arabia; it 
connected both south-west Asia with Egypt, and Ambia with the 
Levant. ‘Through it ran the great trade-rontes, and it is certain 
that ifs economic and political value was not gained or lest ina 
day.” Indeed, a bird's-eye survey, piecing together all that is known 
‘of the area down to the days of the Nabntaeans, will suggest that 
it. was one that waa not less significant for Biblical history than, 
‘: y, Damascus or Aram. Now, a9 everyone knows, the turquoise 
mines of the south Sinaitic peninsula were constantly exploited. 
by Egypt; ond hore, at Serabit el-Khadim, Professor Sir Flinders 
Petrie found the remaiiia of « cult more or jes “ Semitic,” and a 
script, still soorcely deciphered, which seema to hold» place between 
‘the Egyptian hieroglyphs and the North Swmitio alphabet. Who 
thes: “ Semites * were is still an unsolved problem, but itisa very 
utural supposition that when Egypt was not strong enough to 
exploit these valuable mines there were " Bemites " ready to seize 
the the opportunity and work them for themadlyes.™ 
~~ DY, Sidney Smith im the Camb. Ane. Hus. jit, 744, B31 

| = Bes ie Geeten Adam Smith, Bary, Bidliea, “ Trace ancl Cotnmetce,"’ 
ie Esmithy Soloman himnelf, aa Cason oi eas Adame euggeete (ip, Jih. 


-Sewording to Garstang (A cond Fito, P- the working of the mines by 
\Kgypit cessed soon ufiee tho reign of Rameees LIT (died 1167 w,c.)}, 
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(2) In other words, we may emphasize the general politica! andl 
econdunle inportiaee of this southern Hoe and assume that it was me 
recognised by the Eeyptinns alone. Whether any connexten i¢ to 
be traced between it util Ras Shama in North Syria it is too eady 
ti say; though in any cuse jt is interesting to find a Zew Kasine 
anu! Baal-Zaphon both at or near Pelusiar and in thé north 
Tt ia enough for the present to bear in mind the prominence of thee 
port of Gaza antl its trade in the Levant, and euch evidenre a» we 
have for the nonSemitio “ Philistines " of the south of Palestine, 
We are, to lie sure, very poorly informed as to the Delta and const- 
rezion, and it ie perhaps more than curious that down hore in the 
south we find snch un-Semitic names ax (Kadeth) Barnoa, Ziklag 
abd Amalek, Por Ashdod and Ashkelon Semitic etymologies might 
be four. 


Without Indolging tn any precarious theorising it can be seen 
that from what we know of Philistines, Edomites, the extension 
cof Fevpt towards. South Palestine and the activity of the Arsh 
Gibes of the district we must road Judaean history with w full 
recognition of whetcan be gathered from « deeper examination 
of the Biblical sources, the monuments and urchmological reaenrch: 


Thue does the whole district which forma the subject of the artidle 
Toraal in the Arabah “ bring a ommber of interesting anquirine 
which, needless to any, demand a treatment far less eketchy thon I 
have attempted in these pages.™ One etill remains, and it is porktpe 
- the most fundamental of all—what do we understand by “'[srne] "fF 





ee tha writer's Align of aie Puladine, pp. 119, nt, and the 
tatremely interesting and fall tnonogriph bw Elsefelde (Maul 3 Lepien, ele. s 
M82), 
For past thenriing in « North Arabian Land of Moar or Mirraim, fiat istinet 
from Kevpt, eco Mizraim "im Fecy. Diivicd and Eney, Bri, Lith anil [4th ex). 
The thecrice uf o generation age po dewht wenttoo far, but they wor ham! 
Epon widenes, some of tt still umm pmchabie. 


As regards thy distribution of copper, irneee at THe: wD tes be found io 
the Lobanon district \(Kacye, Bilviea, “ copper,” & 3, “Trade, | 
sit ales its Judah oa: the wertort wide of the Lina Hos = {¢. 8. S., W825, pup, OSL, 
The copper mime of Fonan (Pinon-Pnnon) munll the inidhas | tials 
Father Lagrange that it was in their vicinity the sone at 0 lei Erocen peat 
waa erilenily placed; note Oboth. Num, xxxil, 2 ir =xi, 10, and the pinee 

SP dso sane of iy At i Poferten to“ rplinnd | i 
OF kites tet. the nace of the. city Ai) A haritty stand for [hrinm— 
ws ! 





(5) Terael after the Fall af Samaria. For the pernod of the divided 
tnonnrchies “ Israel’ denotes the Northern kingdom aa distine 
from that of the South—though thors were times when, as in the 
‘Omri dynasty, Judah was evidently subservient to, Israel, or when 
4) Himes of Uztiah, Josiah) Judah might exercise sway farther” 
Worth? Prior to the schiem one thinks of # Pan-Lsrael, a union af 
dwelve tribes : whereas after the tall of Sumaria and the deportation 
‘of the ten tribes one commonly regards the northem ares as alien, 
‘and one observes bow, in due course, Judah felt itself to be thie 
only: true "Israel" Let us briefly note tho Biblical evidenes 
as it atondas. 
fo) Because Solomon had turned away from the God of Israel 

(EP Kings, x1, 11) Jéroboom ia “ king” of Israel and Judah has 
only &*’ prince " (nasi; vr, d4 ff.)  Jeroboam might have had @ 
dure house "like Davhl (ve, 38); but, sibsequently, because of his 
apostasy, Israel is to bw pmitten, uprootell, and scattered beyond 
the Bophrates (xiv, 15 fj).27 So, owt of the twelve portions of Israel, 
Jeroboam has ten, and the south has ane (I Kings, xi, 13, 52,201, 2), 
‘or two, mncliding Benjamin (xii, 21, 23). Thus Israel and Judah 
ero severed, bat there could be “ childres of Israel which dwebt 
‘Sn the cities of Indah (xii, 17) or, a8 the Chromelor says, men 
“out of all the tribes of Israel “ might come to Jerusalent to 
‘sacrifice to the God of their fathers (2 Chrum, xi, 16). 


(h), After the fall of Samaria and the introduction of colonia 
and setilors, a new situation was established, and one commonly, 
fuels that instead of Judah vereus Israol, it is now Judah (or the true 
‘[arel) versus the Samaritans. Yet we real how men of Abechem, 
‘Shiloh, and Samaria could come and worship at the ruined city of, 
Seruealemn (Jer. xii, 5) and bow, later, the people of the North could 
‘Yluini 4 share jn the rebuilding of the Temple, but were repulsedk 
(Ber, iv, 2/7, Neh. ii 20). Thus the North was not wholly alien, 
and, naturally, as the land could not have been entirely dinoded, 


awe = , = a 
2 Especially in the Inte atorics of the Chronicler, 2 Cheon. xv, 6 (Am) xvii Ss 
six, 4 LJehoshaphat) xxv, 13 jAmaztals). 
# Again, cf, tho Chromicher (2 Chros. xiii, 8-12, ex¥, 7), 
& 1p the warnimg ta Solon (1 hinge in, O {jul Lerse) includes ** this. 
poume "(the temple) atul Judah. 
Phe question of Jorusalemn and Benjamin ia a cooopbonted one im itaelf. 
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both some of the earlier “ Leraelite" inhabitants and some of she 
older names (Joseph, Asher, &c.) would survive.” | 
(c): The Biblical writer or writere who comment upon the fall of 
the northern kingdom expressly refer to the mixed culta and the 
worship of Yahweh along with other gods (2 Kings, xvii, 20-34), 
But, before this, they denounce (North) Isract—and Judah 
(er. 15, 10); they condemn Ternel for walking in the sins of the 
peoples whom Yahweh had cast out from before them (¢. Tf); thoy 
have sinned sines the days of Jeroboam (ev. 217). Thoy then refer 
to the priest brought hack from exile to teach the new settlers the: 
ligion of the land (e. 25f), and finally the new population (a fusion 
of earlier inhabitants and fresh settlers) are identified with the 
original stovk who hud coma out of Egypt, even those with whom 
Yahweh hed made his covenant (ev, 3477). Thus the new popalahen 
“ feared) the Lord and served their graven images . - , as did 
their fathers" (rv, 41), If the original Israel interrmarried with the 
Canannites (Judges iii, 6), the present inhabitania, natives and 
colonist=, were not Jeas unmixed. 

(dq). That ia. to gay, although the deportation and fate of the 
Lost Ten Tribes hus impressed itself upon tradition and imagmation, 
pocording toe another view there was still an“ [sracl “in the north, 
‘So, in the later literatore there are rival views, one of ten tibes in 
exile, the other of a continuity with the earlier tribes of the old 
Terach’ In lke manner the Samarntanse—whom foreigners: 
did not necessanly distingmish from the Jewe—would claim or 
repudiate kinship with the Jews according to ciremmutances, and 
when these were prosperous would base their kinship on their deanent: 
from Joseph.™ 

Tn fact, when we leave the “ canonical " tradition of the Lest 
Trilee—which, we may suspect, wae intended to accentuate the 
later cleavage between Jews aod Samaritans—the strength of the 





i inten ecxpliciity:reiake to. the bfficura IAW hin Ghacgy’ and tn! she telat 
Ferpoeed. Bee further Ocaterloy, Piet. of Ierael, |i, TF. 
fee R. EH Charles, Apccrypha and Paeudepigrapha, i, Rc hey 
fie 1, 38 of the xii Patriarehs, Heulen vi, #, Cf Anna of the tribe of Auher 
gf te Antipwities, ix, 14.9, 53, 8,0. Similarly the Samaritan tert 
eon Ms. Gerieiis: Was of ews 1100'fa hunaar of sha Gad ab the Sewn (ii\8- * 
In the New Testament the women of Sumaria epeake of “ cur father Jash 
(Folie: iy, J2, of. ‘ter, D0), 





_ evidence for the continnity of “Isrmel” after the fall of Samaria 
is noteworthy. It iv not merely that the Chronicler will represent 
periods of close interrelations (¢y,, 2 Chron., xxxv, 18), but, se 
Tir. Gaster very emphatically states in his Schweich Lectures on 
Tho Samaritana (1025, p. 12f), neither Jeremiah ner Ezekiel gives 
any indication that the North had been denuded, or Ephraim 
supplanted by a mass of proselytes, or the old Eeracl replica by a 
strange population.” Surely HRachel wae not bewailing the 
eapture of a un-Israclite or only semi-lsraclite people (Jer., xin, 15)! 
 (e), For w number of years scholars have been increusinely 
attracted by. the question of the history of (North) Terael after the 
Aull of Sainiaria : it is recognized that due justive has not heen dine 
to the Samaritans. ‘Thus Prof. J..A. Montgomery, in he bevel 
The Samaritans > the earliest Jewish Seot (197, p. GL) writes.” Both 
Jidaikm and Samaritaniom go back to a common foundation in the 
‘bieoumatances of the age of the exile m the vith century.” Tho Inte: 
Professor Burney (Judges, 1018, p. xivi, i") gives rensons for his 
view that the book of Deuteronomy orgmated in prophetic crreleg 
of the North after the fall of Samaria, “The mainly late narrative 
of 2 Kings, xvii, 24-41, which reads almost us though the foreign. 
¢lement were in sole possession and the religion of Yahweh had died 
out, is without doubt coloured by bitter antipathy tothe Samaritans 
af later times.” So aieo Professor Adam Welch (Deuteronomy, 
1992) 7* treats af the continuity of (North) Israel after the fail of 
Bamana, the efforts to preserve Yahwisnt am! prevent absorption, and 
cotumon ectivity of mes of the North sad Routh (pp. Toy, 101, LST, 
149,204). This tendenry to recognise the importance af the North 
for the religious history of Inracl tales a novel form when Dr. Gaster 
holds that the prophet Ezekiel was « “ northerner rathor thana 
“ southerner,” whose ideal central spot of Lerel was not Jornaalom, 
but Shechem or Mt, Gerizim: Ezekiel was North lsruclite, and 
his appeal waa to (North) Israclite community." 








rf, aloo ‘amp f pp. iy. f | 
Mf, his Conda-o ae (mez), p. 200 and The Expository Trees, 
Feb. Heth, p. SH, Rive Welkk, however, Foganey#! that the Larsolite 
ren nant wee lndanger of being submerged by the newe-catan, 
Mp, cit, pp.15, 71. Simnitaly, acme impertant respects, the Hoev, 
James Smith, m The ok of the Prophet Bzebiel (1091), p. OY. “That Shechem 
was thn central sanctuary in Exekiel’s echomo i« aleo tho view of thr Hey, 
Mackay, Princeton Thoolog. Kerine, xx, Wf, xxi, UT2/f, wail, 277. 
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(f): Tho view that the Samaritans were of the old stock of Taruel 
wad that “' lerwe! “ by no means came to an end with the fall of the 
Notthern kingdom may perhaps be said to have eatablished itself. 
Tt takes various formes and some scholars go farther than others in 
working it out. There is a plain wtatement in Oesterloy, History 
of Israet (1932, ii, 146{f), Tho late Professor Kennett, mony than 
any one else, wrote constantly on the subject from TA6 enwanls, 
and offered » far-reaching reconstruction of the histery.* Profeator 
Torrey, in various writings (notably Hera Studies, 1910, expactally 
pp. 264-395) baa given what in many respects is the most incistve 
itatement of the question™, No doubt (North) Tsrsel underwent 
profound internal changes of population after 720 s.c., but what 
of Judah after the full of Jerneaiem in O86. 1,¢., and the incursion 
of nitives of Edom, Moab and Ammon? The pressure of South 
Palestine seems to have been particularly strong, and the tribe of 
Jtideh, as the genealogies in 1 Chron, ii, iv, and other referennes 
testify, was sinjpilarly composite. [lence just aa there wem 
prophets who considnted Judal fur more iniquitous than (North) 
Tsrie] or Samaria (Jur. iii, [1f, of. xxiii, 14f, Exek. xvi, 61),20 it waa 
Judah and Jeruaalom which suffered terribly at the hands of Baby- 
lenin, whereas Samaria appears to lave been more firmly eatabliahed 
and to hove euffered Jess In a sense the Judean population was 
eitiost as mized ox the leraclites "of the north, and Judah could 
ot afford to gibe at the impurity of Samouritan blood. 
to). There were three periods when the Sonth Palestinmo 
infiltration would be especially-atrong. The first in at the earheat 
period, before the rise of David and the Judean state? The second, 
in the opinion.of the present writer, was before the nse of John.™ 
Tho third may be dated about the time of the exile - when, as js very 
commouly held, seon-Edooute clans moved northwarnis towanda 
Jerdaalem, This i not the place to pursoe this farther, it mh 
‘giffice to lay emphasia upon the undoubted prominence of South 
Palestinian, Edomite and other desert influences in and around 
Sintish at this penod, o period when, o@ fas already loon fenn, 
the people of Samaria could bo regarded as” Liraelite.” Moreover 
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im the viith cent. Assyria was troubled by the warring tribes (Kedar,, 
oe.) exst Of the Jordan, and in spite of the vietories which ahi 
claims, there can be littl doubt but thut we are witnessing develop= 
tents which finally led to the Edomites being pushed out of their 
old-haunts by the Nabatacans. 
, 46): Conclusion,—in a word, while the attention of the student 
is-naturally concentrated upon the steps in the rise of Isracl asa 
union of tribes, and in ite history, at astate and a4 an undivided 
‘monarchy, a closer survey of the Bibliral evidence bas convinced 
foholara fo a varying extent that in the later periovls thure are 
historical and: ethnological problems certainly not. les important 
and vital. What the best solution may be, these pages make no 
effort to sugvest, Certainly “ Judah " and © luranl " did not have. 
the same meaning and content throughout the stormy cenburies, 
and Judman anti-Samaritan bostitity has certainly made it diffieult 
if not-impossibile to obtain an unbiased treatment of the eventa. 

Tt would seer that (North) Israel was far more important and 
for a longer period than eould have been gathered from the Biblical 
writers who take a definitely Judean standpoint. Ita literature 
was more extensive and influentinl. There was sume continnity 
ever after the fall of Samaria and the influx of coloniats and settlers 
from the desert and wlsawhere. It would seem that Judah aap 
whole was very closely bound up with the peoples of the somth, 
aud since history is studied nowadays from the economic pomt at 
view, there is no doubt that, as Canon Phythian-Adams has shown, 
much more attention must be paid te the question of the economic 
dependence of Israel (a# a whole) upon all sourves of wealth and 
trade. Finally, on independent grounds it is clear that much 
“farnelite” religion was of Palestinian origin (PS., p. 60). Thus do. 
archeology and the monuments and the Letter knowledge we af 
gainine of the lands of the Bible place ite problems, great and small, 
upon a new basis ; and it will only be through the further devalop- 
mont of such research that this knowledge will be less imperfect, 

Tt remaina only to observe that this article has endeavoured to, 
steer clear of all “‘csiticiam "; but it will perhaps have shown why 
ft ix that a closer examination of the Bibtical evidance—here and 
‘@sewhoreforces an enquiry into the textual, literary and other 
problems which go to constitute “ oriticam.” 


thie movements cannot be regarded im isolation. Alroady earlier, 


AN EXPEDITION TO BALU‘AH. 
By J. W. Chowroor, AL A., FoSoA., C.B:E. 


A nupe sian of basalt with some figures carved on it was found 
four years ago by Mr. Head, of the Trans-jordan Antiquities 
Department, wt: Balu‘ah, a place in Moab, which is about 15 mile# 
north of Kerak os the crow flies, but takes two hore to reach in a 
motor cur. 

The «lal was shaped only on one face, and the carving repite- 
eented a worshipper standing between two deities with four 
fragmeniary lines in an. undecipherable seript above (Plate 1). 
The importance of the stele wae recognived at once, Mr. 
Horfield, Dircetor of the Dopattmient, removed it to the new 
Museum at Amman, und preetsted a communication on the 
didpovery to thy Intemational Congress of Orientuliate which motat 
Leyden in 1991. A year later the dlah was the subject of a jomt 
article by Mr, Horsfeld and Pére Vincent in the Revue Biklique. 
(Vol. 41, pagew 417 to 444. with referenves to earlier travellors), and: 
asecond study of it, written by ME. Drioton, has appeared more 
mcently in the same journal (Vol. 42, pages 953-368), ‘The scene 
opon the stele and the details of the figures, a# analyaed by MM. 
Drioton, curry wi) back to the Egypt of the 20th dynasty, and more 
epeciically to the roign of Ramaes TT. ; the pod on the left holds 
ont an ankh to the wombhipper in the middle: the utter wears a 
rolw which first became popular ander the 20th dynasty and « soft 
tylindneal “ tarbush “ which occurs on representations of Beduig 
chiefs, Shaan, in: the-time of Ramses ITT. « the godidiss on the rivht 
wears» girdle round the waikt and o banded on her skirt, which are 
characteristic of the same period. The stele cannot be earhior than. 
the hegrommyp of the 12th century Bic. 

In the interval hetween the two publications just mentioned the 
Committees of the Palestine Exploration Fund and the Brotsh 
Behool af Archwology in Jérnualom naked the writer to make 
preliminary soundings on the site with a view of dote mining whether 
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it might be profitably excuvated at a later date, The note whieh 
follows gives the results of a journey taken In response to this 

The expedition was made.in conjunction with the Transjordan 
Department of Antiquities ; 1t was made thorefore under the mext 
favourable conilitions, and we are deeply grateful for the assi#tanie 
which we received from the Department. Our party, which con- 
sisted of Mr. Horsfield himself, Mrs. Crowfoot, Miss Anne. Fullit 
‘and the writer. atarted from Amman on the [th of November, with 
Tr. Albright and the members of an American School Expedition, 
which waa working, like ourselves, in conjunction with the Depart 
ment, at site rather nearer to Kerak called Ader. We parted from 
our American friends at the sife in question and, reaching Balu’ah 
Jate inthe afternoon, pitched tents south of the ruin field nan 
area covered ‘with the marke of old Beduin encampments, rows of 


‘black basalt wtones outlining the places of thetr beds and etores- 


The next duy was spent in revonnoitring the site and im 
engaging labourers to make soundings at the most promising spots, 
We returned to Amman on the 18th. 


The rolling plains of Moab looked intolerahly dreary at this 


4eason; there was not a tree to he seen for miles, the ground 


wee bare of vegetation and the villages fyw and mean. The Mojib, 
or ancient. Arnon, meanders through the country ino deep trough 


“which makes communications between tiorth and south very difficult. 


This ia why we were obliged to approach Balu‘al) by ao circurtous 
route from the south, directing our course on Jebel Sholluin, one of 
the few peaks which rise above the monotonous horizon, Balwal 
lies Just under this mountain in a fork between two amall tributaries 
of the Mojib. One-of them is a broad featureless depression east of 
the site; the other, which circles close round it on the north atd 
north west, is an astonishingly romantic litte gully with steep 
silex of piliared basalt rising in tiers of precipitous steps from. 4 
tumbled mass of boulders, In the bottom of the gully there-are s 
faw dwarfed fig trees, and close to them four or five springs af 
excellent water which explom why this 4ite was of importance. 
Tn the morning fights of sand grouse and partridge camo down to 
drink, and all dey Jong during our stay animals were beng dnven 
to the water from some Arab tenta on Jebel Sheihan and from o 





‘Christian village, called Ismakiyah, ic 6 Wt al ay a 
At present this village of Iamakiyah ie the nearest permanent 
ectilement. 


The ruins are aa gloomy and desolate as the plam on which thay 
‘stand ; they streteh over an sten measuring about 600 yards from 
‘eaat td West and hulf this distance werow. They consiat mostly 
‘of the walls of emall ruined houses, built of uneut black basalt 
ilocks and standing « wnetre or two high, with deprestiona of pytty- 
calqured soil between them, supporting «a few abrivelled plants, 
“There is only one large building im = better state of preservation, 
the Kaar, to which wa ahall return later, and there are two mounds 
Which may conceal important structures ; the stones on one of them 
heave been rearranged recently to form « praying place. On the 
porth side above the walley ther ie a long line of walling, but 
a the open side towards the plain the town walls are difficult 
$0 trace ; the upper parts have probably been pulled down to 
form Beduin encampment. lines, and the lower parte silted over. 
At the west end of the site there ia an ares covered with pita 
which may be collapeed cisterns or tombe. 


‘Whe site wus visited a fow months ago by Dr. Glueck, who 

gollocted a large number of sherds from the surface ranging from 
date Early Bronse to Early Arabic, The periods from Karly Bronte 
to Early Middle Bronze anid from Eariy fron | to Early Iron 2 
were well represented; the [ron Age pottery he doeseribes ag 
exactly like that found at el Modeiyineh in the Wadieth Themed 
and figurines of the same type were found on both sites. Nabatavan 





wart wae found particulariy round the Kasr and Early Arabio to 


the west. Here, a2 on mony other Moahite sites, he noted « blank 
between the Middle Bronge land the Early [ron 1, aay, between 
tle 18th and the ath-12th wontury ac; (Mulletin of the American 
Behouils of Oriental Research, No. 51, 1953, pages 1-18}. The moat 
Interesting pieces which we picked up on the surface were a small 
head of w small wiimal in terra cottu, a piers of Attic ware ubout 
the date 400 5.c., and the fragment. of the base of a Rhodian 
am plera. 

Of our three soundings the moat informative was that made just 
behind the north town wall, close to the present track down to the 
springs, The wall ia bit on the erest of the cliff whith overlooks 


the gully, and there is a depression behind if somp forty 
‘metres long which is covered with earth and bore of rum: It looked 
‘eS if there might he anilicient accumulation of soil here to give some 


idea of the character and date of the wall and possibly even a eoTies 


of stratified deposits. We marked out a trench accordingly behind. 
“the wall, some M 3-1 from north te south and M 3-79 from east 
towest. The walllooks very massive from the valley >it is built of 
moderntel¥ lange blocks of basalt laid dry in rough courses and now 
‘covered with licheti; in one place it haul evidently been rh pan eed 
with srualler stones at a later poriod. On excavation this massive 
fooking wall proved to our surprise to be only one stone thick, Liat 
our surprise wus lessened when we struck at a depth of one meted 
helow the surface « transverse wall which was bonded into the mani 
wall and belonged therefore, we can hardly doubt, to 4 casemate of 
wome kind; Rock was reached im our trench at a depth of 
M 2-80. ‘The soil'in the top metre above the level of the transverse 
wall wa full of potsherds like thoeo we found in «trench north of the 
Kasr, eherda which belonged at earliest to the Middle Iron period, 
any 900-—f00 nc. and may be a little later (Pi. 2, fig: 1). The 
pottery Lwlow this was quite different in churacter, We brought 
back to Jerisalem o large collection of samples from different levels, 
Lit in the opinion of the experts who have kindly examined them, 
including Pére Vincent, Dr. Albright and Dr. Fisher, the while 
collection from the lower levela in this trench is singularly homer 
geneous in dute; with the exception of one or two fragments whith 
might belong to the end of the Late Bronze Agethe whole collection 
Gates from the Early Tran Age, from about 120 to about &)0 toc. 
Pin collection contains several pieces of painted Moabite ware 
(Plate 10), lint in goneral the pottery is rather poorer than con~_ 
temporary ware from weet of the Jordan, nnd the most stnking local 
peculiarity is u fondness for small smooth ledwo handies close to the 
im like the ledge handles on the inside of the Middle Tron Sarriarim 
foot-baths (see Fig. 2, and Plate 9). The pottery bwlongs then te the 
Early Trou Ago, and casemated walla sluo are a very common feahire 
‘on fortified Palestinian sites of this period, In somie cases the cose 
mates seemed to have foomned regular rooms, in thers they were 
merely a-constructional devices, « grid of walls enclosing «spaces which. 
were filled up solid with earth and debris, Tho thinness of the outer 
ill at Balo'ah shows that the defences here were of the second type, 


and] we may conclude that the construction dates back from. the 
Early [ron Age, ond thut the filling below the top of the transverse 
wall is probably the original Glling thrown in when the wall was built, 
The upper debrin was preumally deposited after the transverse wall 
hud eon broken down to im present. level. 


Two uther soundings were made, one at the east end of the Kasr, 
the other against the north wall. 

The Kasr is the one outstanding monument on the site (Plate 4).. 
The central building ix rectangular and measure) over 19 metres 
from east to west, and rather Jets from north to south ; at the east 
ent) there is a prolongation about eight metres long ronning the 
whole width of the building, but not bonded with it; there are other. 
etiensiona agameat the north and west walle, The walla are about 
two metres thick und still in places stand more than five-and-a-half 
‘metres high ; they are built of black basalt relieved here and there 
with blocks of white limestone. ‘The stones are undressed, but they 
ere laid in regular courses about {0 ems. high ; some stones are very 
lane ; there ie o limestone block near the N.E: corner which measures 
A S-95 long, » basalt block:high up in the 8.6. corner which is M 3-58 
by 00 by -60, and several between two and three metres long. The 
smiddle building is filled with fallen stones, and there is a high talus 
of fatten blocks round the outer wills wt all bat one or two apota Tt 
would be impossible therefore to make an aceurate plan without w 
formidably clearance, which would be the more difficult now beecanat 
thare is tho grave of a respected Sheikh, named Khuleif ihn Khalaf, 
at the south-<ast corner of the Kasr, beside « number of recent 
hitriak within the walla Fortunuiely, however, the rough sketch 
filan by Mr. Mead, which is publisher in the Reewe Bitligue (Vol. 41, 
page $21) wives un adequate ides of the main features. (The practice 
Of horsinw the dead in ancient ruin is very common all over the 
Near East; in Trans-jordan it is forbidden by the Antiquities 
Ordinance, but the custom still goes on and it does, in fact, give 
some protection to the ancient buildings, thangh it duterteeus wiih 
| their study.) 

A clearance was made in the middlo of the Hast prolongation of 
“this building, and a doorwuy with a rough threshold was discovered + 
the opening way M_ 1-70 across and the walla on either side vaelall 
‘from 1/60-1-85 in width (Plate 5). The walls an either side were 
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constructed in the same way as the walls of the main building, partly 
of very lante blocks of basalt or limestone and partly of much i 
muterial, laid apparently in mud mortur ; a very Jong limestone 
Which may have served us a lintel, lay hohind thedoorway. A «mall 
hole waa duy against the outer face of the north wall of the gate, and 
fragments of Roman blown glass and Nabatean pottery wer found 
a few cma. below the ground level; under and between the rough 
stones Wf the threshold some late sherds of the same period were alao 
collected, This part of the building at least was, therefore, built or 
tapaired about the st century ap., and it ia possible that the maim 
building was alep constructed! ot the same time ; there is no difference 
between the masonry and built of the two sections, but these are 
largely determined by the nature of the materials to hand, which 
were the same at all periods. In the east wall of the main building, 
Opposite to the doorway we cleaned, there appears to have been an 
‘opening on « higher level approached therefore either by steps ar by 
4 ramp, but the proximity of graves and the size of the fullenmasonry 
prevented us from clearing it completely. 


The third sounding was made on the north side of the north 
addition to the Kusr at the spot where the stele wus found. The 
walls, about 60 cma, thick, of a rectangular room, M 4-9from north 
to south and 2-85 from east to west, were found within a few emu. of 
the surface; these walls wore built upon the rock, at this points 
soft friable Tesastons which was reached about M 2-15 below the 
Surface. There wasa small door only 45 ems. wide ood 75 cma_ high 
in the north wall of this room, and a sevond ona in the N.W. corner 
85 ome. wide aml 120 high. Under the floor there was a cavern 
which was partly built and partly excavated in the rock, Tu the 
NE. corner of the roum we found the (ragments of three enormous 
qathoi which had evidently been standiny against the wall, and about 
é motre aliove the floor level was a broken stratum of lime which 
preumably came from 4 ¢ollapeed roof ; the filling above and below 
this, which was yery diffarent in character from the filling in the wall 
trench, consisted of fine hlown dust from the town buildings + the 
potaherds scattered about in the lower stratum are like those from 
the top stratum of the town wall and not earlier therefore than the 
Middle Tron Period, The stele had been found head downwards m 
the upper debria in thiv roont, and it is obvious that it had fallen 
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there after the room, which may have been only a cellar, had been 
ruined and abandoned. 


Fragments from one of the pithoi were brought back to Jerusalem 
‘aod bove been reconstructed with great skill by the Moseum 
officiala (eee Pl. 3). The ware is gmy dmb oin colour and 
rather gritty, and the surface ts covered with w pale drab alip of the 
fame clay. It stands M 1-) high and the greatest circumference 
measures M 1-84; tt wasomade on the wheel apparently in three 
deotions, tha joint between the two upper sevtions is shown by a 
faint roove on the line of the upper attachment of the handles, thet: 
Tetween the two lower soctions by a sort of waist in the hody of the: 
pat. The handles were simply clamped on to tho wall of the pot 
“after the sections had loen joined. The nig round the neck was 
moulded) seporately and there is a sharp groove between it and the 
hk, The rounded kyol base is hollowed on the inside There 
fre faint traces of flattened ribbings between the handles und else- 
wher on the walle of the pot. The date of the pithos would give 
the fermi ante quem for the mom in which it stood. Unfor- 
tinately it hu» proved impossible to reach agreement yet about the 
dute of the pithos, ax it comes from ~ remote district alout whiel 
littl: is known, anil the shape ix quite new to all the experta I have: 
consulted ; the first estimates of ite date varied from the Early Tron 
Age to the Persian-Hellenistic period, which was the date originally 
favoured by the writer. 

The trench in which thie room was found waa extended south: 
through the tains of debrie againat the sorth wall of the Kaer, which. 
ik only M3-9.from the south wallofthe room. Two.or three recent 
btitials were disturbed here, and the line of a second wall was found 
between the room and the Kasr, postibly the wall of a predece=sor af 
the Kaer. In the Kasr itself we found that the joints between the 
stones in the lower courses wore covered with a thin skin of poor 
lime, and it seema probable that a similarly foced mortar has been 
weathered away in the exposed upper courses ; this may be regarded 
as another indication of the late date of the Tonk. A single course. 
ot large stones lay immediately in frontof the bottom course of the: 
Kaer, the fiifinys preumably of the foundation trench which waa: 
out when the Rasr waa built. No poteherds came to light at this 
point, but the large overhanging stones on both sides were o great 











: <a 
obstacle and the trench wus narrowed too much to yield satisfactory 
reanits, 


No evidence was found as to the original position of the stele, and 
it ix quite possible that it had been re-used as mere building material 
ia one of the upper courses of the later Kue and had simply fallen. 
down inte the place where it wen foand, 


Tu a lond where springs are few and far between, a place hike 
Baln‘wh, with a permanent supply of water, would be ocoupivl whan 
ever thy general conilitions of the country encouraged settled life, 
anil the fact thatithas lain unocenpied for 20 mony centuries shows 
how low civilisation has punk in these parts, The potaherds colleuted 
on the surface hy Dr. Gluevk provo that it wae oeeupied earlier than 
2000 n.c:, but the first other remains which have survived belong to 
the Early Iron Age, about 1200 ao. M. Driston hus given coms 
vineing reasons for assigning the beginuing of the 12th century 34 the 
earliest possible date for the stelo, and the Early Iron Age is itufiea ted 
u# the period of the city wall by the potsherds discovered in eur 
‘cundings. Dr. Glueck hae collected similar evidence about this 
period from many other sites in Moab and his evidence agroes with 
the Biblical record which represents Moab asa settled comntry when 
the Isractites trind to pasa through it. This relative prosperity 
continued in Transjordan for the next three or four centuries at 
lenst, as is shown by the Moabite stone from Dhiban and the proto: 
Yonie capital found by Glueck ut Medeihic (Ics., page 13). The 
Altice and Rhodian sherds above mentioned, perhaps the mithoialso, 
gre evidence of the continued ovewpation of our site tn the 
Parsizn and Hellenistic periods when the Tobiads played a pro- 
Mminent part in Trans-jordan (Gresamann in Siteungber’ der preuss- 
Akad : der Wiser: 39, 1921, p-663f, and Vincent in RB. 29, E920, pi 
182-202), Theextensionsto the Kusron the vastand south idea, oes - 
bly the central partas well, appear to date froma revival of prosperity in 
the time of the Nabsteun Kingdom. The size of the blocks used in. 
purts of the building shows that the builders were possessec of 
considerable engineering powers ; on the other hand, the alsence af 
eut stone ie im curious contrast with the elaborate carvigs on early 
Nabatean buildings at Petra and in the Hauran, The ruined houses 
that now cover the greater part of the site may be still later, as there 
ix a very considorable quantity of early painted Arab ware about, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT THE WADY AL-MUGHARA, 1932-3. 
By D. A. BE. Garron. 


Work at the Wady al-Mugharms is now concentrated on the last 
eave of thé group, the Tubun (Oven) which lies at a higher level in 
the same stretch of cliffs as the Mugharet el-Wad., 

Pxcuvations were carried out in two seasons, (ictober- December, 
1982, and AprilJuly, 1933. Tn the Autumn Thad as my ossistante 
Mixx -K. Kitson, Mixa J, J. Hopkins (Mra. Christopher Hawkes) and 
Mixx E. Dyntt, all ef the Batiah School of Archwology. In the 
spring I hud Miss R. Sours ancl Mise A- IL Fuller of the Amenem 
School.of Prehistoric Research, and Miss Dyott. 

As in former years, work was eutried out in collaboration. with 
the American School of Prehistoric Research. 

Before extavation the Tabun appeared to be quite small, and I 
thouvht it might be posnble to fmish if in one sesson. It hae 
turned out, however, to be the largest cave of the group, with « very 
grout thickness of deposit. 

Layer A (av. thickness Im.) was uninteresting. containing muok 
less material than Layer A in the Mugharet el-Wad. The sherds 


range from Karly Bronz: to modern Arab, and « small number 


of Natufian flints were found. This site was not inhabited im 
Upper Palmolithie times, and immediately below A we got the Upper 
Mousterinn in Layer Tabiin B (av. thickness 3.50m,). This differs 
considerably from the Upper Mousterian of Burope. It is definitely 
in the Levallois tradition, with sumbers of small triangular and 
oval Levallois flakes. ‘The points and serapers have a Very beautiful 
dat retouch, and resolved Making is rare, Gravers cocur im email] 
numbers, and some of these are: indistinguishable from Aurignaeder 


forms. The animal remains in thir layer eonsi#t almost entirely 


af two species of deer ; Dama Meso potanrien, which is very ubuecdant, 
and a species of rod deer, and this fauna points to fortat conditions, 
with a considerable rainfall. 
Layer Tabiin © (av. thickness: 1:76 m.} | have placed in the 
Lower Monsterian, becanse [ believe it to date from the latter part 
a 











of the Riss Wiirm interglacial, We are «till in the Levallois traili- 
tion, und the most typical and abundant form is the oval Levallols 
fake, often of very large size. Triangular Mikes are very rare, 
and in relation with this ie the fact that pointe are much less abundant 
than scrapers. A small number of gravers wax found anid some 
of these aro indistinguishable from Aurignieian specimens, 

The fauna of Tabtin C is very abundant, and points to warm 
swampy conditions, with a heavy rainfall, Miss Bate has identified 
rhinoceros (allied to Riinoteros hemitechua), hippopotamus, crocodile 
and a very large freih-water tortoise. 

A nearly complete human skeleton was found in the upper part 
of the layer, and {4 em. below it, at the buss, was a well-preserved 
jower jaw. The skeleton ie of « type closely related to the Nean- 
dertal, but with certain well-mirked peculiarities, It helonge to i 
small person, ulnicst certainly a wotian, and has a low cranial! 
capacity. The frontal torts ia very mamive, and the mandible i 
shallow and receding, with no trace of a chin, The mandible found 
at the base of the layer, on the other hand, is deep and has 0 well- 
developed chin, and at first sight presente a striking comtrast to theo 
other. Bir Arthur Keith, however, having mgard to the characters 
of the teeth ond other details, considers that the bwo repressit 
extreme vuriations of the same race. 

The layer underlymg (—Tulitn D fav. thicknasa 2-80 m.), 
contains an industry of Lovallois tradition, which in not unlike 
that of Tabiin B.- The triongulur flake is mioch more abiindant 
than in ©, and in consequence there is no marked disproportion in 
the number of points and scrapers ; at tho same time, the brew 
flake is much smaller than in CG. A fair number of pointe have 
mtowoh on the bulbar face, und seme of these approximate to the 

The fauna of Dis much less dbundant than that of (), bart it 

seems to point to similar conditions, both rhinoceros and hippopota- 
mus beng present. At the same time the other species present 
aire very varied, and seem to call for a varied topography, Miss 
Bate suggests that there must have heen Pernanent rivers of some 
size, with the low country consisting of open grassy plains and 
bordered by wooded bills; a great contrast with the Palestinian 
Jandseape of to-jay, 





‘The three layers 1 have just described, ‘Tabun B, 0 and D,, 
although they undoubtedly cover u long period of time, contain 
fint industries that are fundamentally alike ; all belong to the 
Levullois tradition, and they differ from each other mainly in such 
mutters as the size of the implements, and the relative abundance oF 
soarcity of certain types. With the tranaition from D to E comesia 
complete change. In the place of serapers on flat flakes with prepared 
striking platform, we get a very large number of thick scrapers with 
resolved faking, the majority made on Mikes with plam striking- 
platform, in some. cases of definite Clactonian type. There ts a 
great variety of shupes ; pointed, elliptical, fan-shaped, triangular, 
etc, Assorinted with these are hand-axes, the majority pear-shaped 
‘and often rather rough. Hand-gxer are not unknown in Tabun 
B,C amd D, but they are extremely rire, anil in some cases have 
the appearance of being derived from other levela: in Tabun E, 
on the other hand, the proportion of hand-axes to scrapers is about 
LO per cent. 
Layer F iw very thick (4m,) and bas therefore been auidivided 
‘jato Ea, Eh, Ee and Ed, but the differences between these layers are 
jn most caseanot very marked. (On the whole Ra contains the largest. 
and best-made implenients, Ed the emallest uni least well-made, 
but the transition is gradual, Ke, however, is ninrked out from 
the other divisions by the character of its hond-axes, En Ea, Eb, 
and Ed, the hand axes are genenilly pear-abuped and on the whole. 
tather toughly made; in Eo we get hand-aves of true Miecoquian 
type, broad at the hase with fine tapering points, often excessively 
aharp. 

Thave named the industry of Layer Tabian & Achouleo-Mousterian 
though I am not entitely aatistied with thia label. The flake 
industry in certainly Mowsterian of o kind = it id reminiscent of 
‘High Lodge, though protubly later in time, aml most lie somewhere 
in the line which leads from the true Clectonian to the Mousternan 
‘ol the French caves. Tie hend-axes are generally rotigher than 
those of the trun Achoulean, and the majority have undoubtedly 
eon made with » stone hammer, but the preeunce of a characteristio 
Micoquian horizon i @ definite link with the final stages of tho 
Achoulran, ami 7 see no Treason ta) suppose that it is not roughly 
enptemporary with the Micoquian of Europe, The Acheuleo- 
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Mousterian of the Tatun sast, I think, be added to that group 
of industries rather unsatisfactorily labelled pre-Mousterian which 
appear in the course of the Riss-Wiirm interglacial (for instance, 
Ehnngedorf, Krapina, Grimaldi) and which are moro ar less ancestral 
to the typical Moustenan of the first Wiirmian maximum. 

A very interesting feature of Taltin El is the presence 
of a group of implements of Upper Paleolithic type. Thess include 
Chatelperron points, end-sotapers and gruvers, and «a whole series af 
narrow blides with nibbling retouch of the edaes. There cat hue 
no doubt that these implements wre perfectly in place ; the greit 
thickness of the overlying deposits rules out any possibility of thelr 
being a loter intrusion, The whole technique of their nanufactite is 
in marked contrast to that-of the typical implements of this lever, 
and | consider them to be due te contact with « very early Aurignm 
cian rather than » development én ate of the Acheuled-Mousterian 
industey. Ur, Leakey has found Acheuleun tools associated with 
6 piimitive form of Aurignacian in Fast Africa in a deposit older 
than that of the Tabun, and there seers to be no doubt that the 
origins of the Upper Palealithio must he sought a very long way back, 

Part of the shaft of a human femur was found in ‘Talun’ Ba, 
It. does not give we much information about the individual to whom 
it belonged, but-as faraé can tw judged it is of Neandertal rather 
than of modern type. 

The fauna of Eis lees thundant than that of the upper layers 
une the remains collected coveronly Ka and Kb. The reason for thisis 
that the deep levele have only been reached in » trench which docs 
not extend to the walle of the curve, and haa therefore, missed the 
area close to the rock where hone is naually best preserved. Whol 
the trench is extended next season [hope toadd considerably tothe 
fata of the deep layers. Up to the present the great majority of 
remains belong to fallow deer, though ox and gazelle are also ropre- 
tented. No rhinoceros or hippopotamus: has been found. This 
fatine suggests a wooded habitat, but Miss Bate riserves her opine, 
a® the collection of bones is small, 

The industry of Layer F (av. thickness 1.90 m.)'l consider to be 
true Upper Achenlenn, ‘The hand-axe predominates all through, 
anil towards the bottom, scraper: and paints become mon. and mare 
Qneammon. The hand-ass are on the whole better made thin 
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those of E, and thera are one of two true ovates, though the pear 
shape witill predominates. The true La Micoque type 18 vary rare, 

No fauna has yet heen found in F, but, ss in the case of Bc and Ea, 
E hope this may be remedied next soason. 

Underlying F ix our oldest layer, Taban @ (av. thickness 2 mt.) 
which rests immediately on the bedrock. This contains an industey 
of miserable appearance, almost entirely composed of emul utilised, 
flakes, the majority with plain stoiking-platform, There are ne 
hund-axes; and very few of the fakes shaw secondary workiner, 
Thie industry i* closely comparable with that found by Peyrony in 
the middle layers of La Micoque, wel! below the level of the Minoquinn 
hiind-axes, Breuil considers this industry to be-derived from. the 
(luctonian, and has named it Tayacian. He places Tayacian I at 
the end of the Mindel-Risainterglaciul and Tayacian Hat the beginning 
if the Riss-Wirm, Tahun (i appeurs to correspond to Tavacien Il, 
und ita position in the sequence wt the Tabun agrees with the Ga 
Minoqun section, a= woll oe with that of Castillo, where a Tayachan 
laver'occurs below the bed containing Achenlean hantd-axes. 

[hops to complete work in the Tabun during the coming season, 
Fe will not be practicable to excavate the whole site, hit our sim, 
will be te explore the oldest layers over a wider area thon has eo far 
been possible, 

T have to thank the following, who, by their veherosity, have 
made it possible to carry on work luting « difficult period, the: 
Rovai Society, the Percy Sladen Memnarial Fumdl, the Caind Fund, 
the Worts Fund and a number of private donors. 





ER SUMERIAN SEAL IMPRESSION FROM MEGIDDO, 


Konerr M. Excnerc axp Grorrney M. Sairran. 
(The Orieytal Tyyatitvete,) 


Tre lower eastern slope af Megiddo was recently excavated to 
provide an enlarged urea for earth from the top of the hill. Tn the 
course of thia work a section of about 500 square moterawaa found 
to be composed of strata which could be- dated from elose to the 
boginning of the XUth Dynasty to somewhere buck of Petrie's 
Sequence Date (type level) 63.4 The deposit was niade up of 
houses and floor levels for the moat part, aid wai divided finally 
into seven strate for purposes of olassification. The uppermost, 
Stage 1, was closely related to Tell Bett Mirsim J?, whileStaze VII, 
on ceramic analogies with Eyypt, Syria (Byblos), Rhodes, Crete, 
ond Malta, seemed impossible of inception after Sequence Date 63 
or-atter the Mediterranean Nvolithic Period. To the lower part 
of the Megiddo sequence the conventional term Chulolithi«e waa 
piven, while to the upper part, Stage TV being commen to both, 
was applied the equally inadequate name Early Brose, Copper 
was the practical metal used during the EB Period not only at 
Mogiildo, but throughout Palestine in large part, 

One more datahle horizon presentod iteelf when three animal 
eylinder seal impressions were found in Stage V*. A COM pArison 
Of these with stritigraphically placed seala from Mesopotamia 
indicated strongly that the time to be considered was ‘the early 
patt of the Early Dynastio Period, that is; the firet century or so 
of the third millennium, On artistic grounds the territory of origit 
seemed to lie in eastern Sumer and the western horderal the Persinn 
Highland, regions which can he regarded] ox clazely eonnected 
enitrally during this period. 

‘Hee Sitidier ia Ancien! Oriental Citilizution (S400), No. 10, “The 
Osiontal Institute of the University uf Chicago, for the drtaile of this ently 
raced a actan Sto Orin en, 
 -§ A008. No. 10, Figs. 10 and 1, anid Chapter ¥ 


ASOTITER SUMBBIAN SEAL IMPRESSION. ol 


‘Bince the pulilicution of the early Megiddo material we have 
discovered another animal cylinder seal impression from Stage V 
(PLIV F). To our chagrin it was found on the very vessel whioh 
wie had used to illustrate our pottery type 16 G4, but because of 
« heavy Hime accretion it had passed unnoticed. In due course, 
favourable light conditions revealed a corner of one rolling, and 
catefal brushing of the entire vessel showed that one more had bean 
made before firing, One was placed horizontally on the ahoulder, 
and the other vertically from near the neck to about the middle of 
the vessel, The dimensions of seal F were: Diameter, 13 mum; 
height, 25 mm. The mtio of these meamrements is thus almost 
identical with those of the other seals whose impression we have 
found, | 

We illustrate again the seal impression B, since hoth it and the 
new tollinga fall into the general classification of inverted figures,. 
impression F does not follow the legitimate téte béche arrangement 
which represents a singlo file of figures with the alternating ones 
inverted as in impression B. A. more appropriate classificatery 
term might be dox-d-doe jwricontal, hut seals of thiv type would be 
‘eonsidered we typologically related to the true (éle biche vanety, 
and we therefor treat them as variants of one form of artistic 
appromch wt the same time recognismg the distinct diflerenoos: 
involved. Accordingly, our previously noted #tratifed analogies 
from Khofags ond Fara*®, which include both variants, will not 
be adduced again, other thar to repeat that this class of impressions 
is of the utmest importance in the dezignation of the early part of 
the Early Dynastic Period aa the historic level indicated by Stage V. 
Pére Vincent lisa suggested other parallels from the anomalous 
éroque erehdtgue which, although ou stamp seals, are closely une 
logous in style and arrangement®, With the appearance of this Inst 
inipression from Stage V we may consider it ac all the more certain 
that the seule themselves wure contemporsries of the pottery on 
which they were tied. 


In comparing the two seal impressions here illustrated we 





* hid... Fig. 4 ane) obert. 

" ihid,, Fig. 12 C ond Chapter V. 

' Porenl, rer iye Aha é itt Mémoire: de fa Diliyntion em Peres, 
Vol, XU, Fig. 08, ; aml Reaet des Trovone Egypliveees af 
Aasyricnnee, ino, Val XEXIL Pl. V, No. fi, and p. SO, 





observe that aside from the inverted tmatment, there are two pamts 
m common which may prove to constitnte more or lesa ngid elements 
iB arrangement amd cutting In this type of seal, The first i the 
abetract space-filling quality possessed by both In B, wherem 
ia ghown the far greater degree of artistry, the tails and heads are 
blended into one another forthe sole purpose of creating » decorative: 
unity which would flow on ss an unendmg ineze, The purpose ie 
heautifully secompiished and emphasises the wbstract conception 
which defies a clear cut identification of the figures. The seal 
impression F possesses the sume characteriatics to a marked degres. 
Again the extremities of tho animals complement one another, 
smaking each pair an Insegmrable decorative unit, 

The other point of agmement is geen im the angular onttiog 
Which loaves the edges sharply defined.. The cutting edges have not 
heen rounded, and therefore differ fram the flat rmlief of A and 
ae well as from the Jericho seal impression which must be classed 

Certain distinctions, however, niust be made between B and F, 
for it is clear that they are nat strictly amiloyous, although belonging 
“to the #iime achanl. The euttor of the F seal woe greatly concerted 
with w vertionl honwmyencity, due to his having selected « two-tiered 
pattern, and one admits that in this respoct hy anevesded very well. 
But his frieze effect bb wenk when compared with B, because the 
Thythm is interrupted, The necessity of making a bond was 
fertainiy felt lv the artiat, but bis suecess lies more definitely in 
the vertical than in the horizoutal pline. Positly B presents a 
‘Superior continuity leenase there were on vertical: probleme ta be 
tonsiilernd. 

Bot the principal differenen lies in the stressing of straight lines 
und angles in F, Because of the limitations thus imposed, the easy 
grate of B wus not to he expected. The stylization is severs in ite 
Linear simylicity. There are only stumps for feet, and the Jews have 
no joints, The body is carried hy legs which ore arbitrarily placed. 
The tails, too, Upper clumsy and sugyrest that « more Auid design 
might have born accomplished had one of thy animals been revwmed. 
The one animal length to the circumference of the eal is, of Core, 


“40 ren and Watsingor, Jericha, Fig, 00, p. 07; 8.4.0.0., No. 10, Figs, 
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yes ine te the encien {AN body le 
ie it mind tha: we are doating with aa prercart rh rien 
-\ was not necesmrily concerned with fidelity to nature. 
Va attempt has been made to anhlyse impression F for any 
ovale it may have on the future discovery of seala and impression’ 
But its principal importance pernaina that, ss un mverted fim 
“Furiant, it occurred in, the same stratum as the other Mezidde ~— 
‘Gmprossions, Thus it not only strengthens the probability that: 
ir tens thomeeclyes wire adeaineany with Stage V and therefore 
may be used to date it, but that an influence of more than accidental 
 seope was making itself felt in Palestine in the early vuare of the 
ager ‘The soarce of thix influence, ax ahown in all. four 7 
animal impressions a4 well ws it thy Jericho example, liew inthe 
: area indicated by Asmar, Khafage, Fars, Assur, Susa, and Musyan, 
for ix ix out of the question thet the seale wen products of Palestine, J 
| y scratched drawings on pottery found in Stayos V and VI" 
| loatly indicate the limite of Palestinian artistic pose bilities in the 
~ Chaleolithie Period. 


r | 884.00 h No, 10, Fig. 1, 
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THE RETH-SHEMESH TABLET AND THE ORIGINS OF 
RAS-SHAMRA CULTURE, 


By Tneopon H. Gazrex.. 


THE discovery at BethShemesh of a tablet written in RasShamra 
script seems to lend a measure af gapport to the view throughout 
maintamed by the present writer that the Semitin civilization of 
RasShamra (Ugarit) wos imported thither from the Negob and 
the Sinai peninsula; The evidence for this view appear= to be 
cuninlative and conclusive, and it may be convenicnt here to 
MIILMAriZe If. 

!. The legends preserved on RasShamew tablets deal with 
events located in the Negeb, 

Thus, the Poom of Keret treats of a war in which Sidon and 
Edom, as well as Zohulun, participate, whilst the Myth uf Shalem- 
Shalor (recently published by Virolleaud) is cotcerned with events 
trinspiring in the Wilderness of Kadesh and around Ashdoxd: 
This last city, Iw it noted, is only some 15 miles away from Beth- 

2. The cuneiform alphabet of Rus-Shomm hos heen ahewn 
by Olmetead to he nothing hunt an adaptation to the exivencies of 
wedge-writing of that early Semitic script which first appears in 
the “seribblings " from Sinai und out of which were later evolved 
hoth the South-Semitic and Phoenician alphabets. This evidence, 
which the presint writer hopes shortly to sopplemert, again prodaats 
bo the Sonrth 

+ The Pantheon of Res-Shamra iv full of markedly southern 
elements. 


Thus, Shapash, 9. Shamash, iv a goddess, ae in the South- 


Semitic systems, ond not a god ae elsewhore, The Katabanian 


deities Hol and Hakuni bers recur, ae does alsa the doity 
Yrkh (Moon) comporting with Katahanian Yarkhan and with the 
trill mute Yerakh, in Hadramut; (ef. Glaser, Skieze nu: 425 
Gen. x. 26), Similarly, we hove mention of Yo—pratotype of 









(Dent. xxxiii, 2). 
Gods of the type Latpan (Lord Pleasant) and Aleyan (Lord — 
Mighty 1) bear names, or rather epithets, which derive from Souths 


South-Semitic nunstion. 


Attention may further be directed to such a name ns 2bh-Shpab 


(Sunrises), in which the first clement ia the well-known Arabic 


bh, meaning ~ down.” 


4. Not only the Pantheon, but likewise the Cultus at Ras 
Shumra ia redolent of southern tratta. 

Thus, one of the commonest names for sacrifice iss, harmonising - 
entirely with the Minean th‘, # synonym of dik. Again, we finda 
sacrifice called kid (gift of homage) exactly corresponding to tha 
technical Minean Aabvdut, and we ulso find dih i‘'met {sacrifice in 
metnrn for favours received), which accords with the common: 
formula‘! wm on Sinaitio votive inscriptions and with the Sahean: 
expression [dt w ‘wit intn'mn ludmhw (CIS. iv, 103; 7; Tabs 6 
WaT: 12, ete.). . 

We also encounter #uch terms aa mh ™ sanctuary,” mel!“ fino, 
covert,” Awe” eourtyard,” and asr “ghrine,” all of which reeur 
as termin’ technici, in South Arabian texte. 

Besides these, there oreo nttmber of expressions which accor 
completely with the cultic terminology of the Pentateuchal evdes. 
These, however late their literary redaction, were combantly 
maintained! by tradition to represent and formulate a religion 
syétem originally promulgated in the Negeb and tn Sinai. 

6. Atready in a ‘lotter to The Tine of Janusry 1Y, 103. the 
jiresent writer observed that the language of the Hus-Shimrs 
ineoriptions so far pablished had closer affinities with the South- 
Smmitic than with any other group. 

In: thie connection apecial attention may be drawn to (q@) the 
frequency of broken plurals of the type émlk“ kings"; (8) the 
frequency of munation In proper-nanies ; eg. Alevan, Latpan, 
Ktmn (RS, 129, xiv, 8), Kain (ib: x. 4; of. Numb. xxxiv, 21), 
Shen (ib; x. 11) and Shr; (0) the frequency of the constrnotiun 
whereby a masculine ploral bs eonutrued with a verb im feminine 


singular to express concerted action: eg: xd sh tmirn, the 





oi PIE BRP SHEESH TAMLST, 


akies shall rain down oil,” sherk Weil "rem “let binds all together 
devour his remnants"; (d) the frequency of inte nun in 
forming imperatives, after the-atyle of the Atuhic 


_ Beanies this, there is the evidence of woedluiieg Kaz- 
“Bhamre texts contain many words which cin only he puarallied feed 
i South-Semuitio : ey. mt i * sharp" (of a sword)= Ethiopie hd 
epey ‘expel “= Ar. npy; ‘ brenk in pices "= Arabic hd” > ent’ 
“remove —Aratic anid iy Si mi”; nly “kindle "= Ethiopie 
jl, eto. 

The above five lines of anrument, mutually corrobomtive; 
mem unmistakably to point to the southern origin of Has-Shamra’s, 
Femitic culture, and seemingly throw # flood of light upon the 
iliscovery ofa RasShamra" tablet ot Both-Shemoash. 

: We ure presented, evidently, with a latter: stage of that early 
‘ovilisution which seems anciently to have fourivied over the 
whole area from N. Sinai eaatwards as far ws Moul and the Arulwli, 
Todred, it is interesting to observe that in the Myth of habhar- 
Shalem the worshippers definitely refer to theniselvas as “fyabim 
or “dwellers in the Arabah.” 

This ancient civilisation, which for convenience we may term 

* Muzrian.” (since it covers the areas of ancient Mugri), later migrated 

northwards into Amurru. ‘This accounts for the South-—Semitic 
<haraster of Amorite onomutology and word-structure as al realy 
Peinted out by Hommel, Ranks, Pognon, Bayes and K.moling. 
We tiny perhaps identify this northward Migration with a general 
efaption which brought the “ Arabian " dynasty af Khammurapih 
to Babylon and the Hykses or “ desert princes ” into Egypt and 
Palestine. 
The bearing of this upon Old ‘Testament studies, and the new 
vivtas which are opened ap hy the consideration of the Ras-Shamra 
material in this livht, are reserved for a future esay. Here wr Tay 
perhaps not unfittingly conclnde with the hope that the attention 
of the Fund will bo directed towards more intensive excavation 
of the area around Ashdod and Ashkalon as far aa BethShemesh 
wad Jerusalem. In this area, jt is safe to propheay, more Ras 
Shama documents will eventually turn up. 





AN ISRAELITE SEAL FROM TELL DUWEIR. 
By 5. H. Hoorr, MLA. 


By the courtesy of the discoverar, Mr. J. L. Starkey, and Sir Charles 
Marston, wo are able to give u description aod illustration of an 
interesting inscribed seal forund at Tell Duweir dirmng the course of 
Just season's excavations at that mite, thought by the excayater to 
be the site of Lachish, 
‘The seul is of pink limestone, of the ovoid button type, measuring 
15 mm. by Mmm. in length and breadth, and mou in depth, A 
double line across ite long diameter divides it into two registers, 
each of which beara an inseription. 





Tex, Dowsm Sear, Faceonce of [esceirtios. 


The transcription of the upper register reads NICD, lahbn’,. 
“thelonging) to Shebna”, and the lower reads Sate, A’6 
“Ahab.” The serjpt id of the usual so-called Phoenician type 
carrent in Palestine between 8-4) B.c,, and confirms the date 
assigned to the seal by the discoverer. As far as the present. writer 
has boen uble.to discover, this is the first occurrence of the name 
Ahab on an inecribed seal in Palestine. [¢ ia aleo unusual for the 
lower register to bear no attribution such a4" son of,’ or' servant of,” 

The oceurrence of theophorous forms of the name Shebna, suoh 
as Shebaniah, Shebaniahn, om Palestinian seals ie not unesual, but 
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HAIFA HAREOUR. 


Harra, lying at the foot of Mount Carmel, eight miles from Acre 
actoes the hay and some fifty miles along the coast to the north af 
its competitar, Jaffa, is only twenty miles distant from the northern 
frontier of Palestine. It ie a town of little historieal importance and 
wae always overshadowed by Acre, [t is connected by. rail with 
Jerusalom, Jaffa, Cairo and Damascus, Although the place has 
had no noteworthy history, there can be no doubt that its importance 
for the fnture of Palestine will he very great, for the recent comple 
tion of the harbour works gives the country what it has so long 
lacked, namely, a first cinss port, capable of accommodating the 
largest: vessels, with ample facilities for the recetpt and dischargw — 
of imports and exports, and for passenger traffic. 

Some idea of the previow condition of things on the Mediter- 
ranean const may be derived from the following extmate from the 
Report of the Department of Agricultur and Forests for 1927-4 — 
“Some good smal! artificial harbours did exist at one time on this 
comt. Nearly ull have complotely gone; those of Jaffa, Acre wnd 
Athlit, thongh still serviceable, are monument: of neglect," And 
again: “ Neither at Haifa nor even Jaffa does there exist in the 
port such accommodation for fishing boaty and fishermen as would 
encourage the ontiay of capital,” 

The fiture importance of Haifa may perhaps jurtify the following 
brief etaile regarding its climate = we have extracted these from the 
recently published work by the Rey. Father F.-M. Abel, Gdagraphie 
de fa Poabetinn Tho mean masxonum temperature of Haifo fe 
a4.5° (), that is, 101° F.; and the mean mininant temperatum a 
38° 0), that 58°F. Tho highest temperatare hitherta maintetod 
1s 1A. F., and the lowest 29° F.. The mean rainfall w 24 inches, or 
610 mm. : and the greatest annual minfall hitherto messnred waa 
#4 inches, or 1,123 mm. 

The Engiovers for the Harbour Works ut Haifa, Meserm. Renal, 
Paltier and Tritton, of Westminster, have very kindly sent ti on 
aceatunt of the Harbour with some iletaila of the oonstruction of Hie 


Hoy 
works, The following paragraphs are based on this account; 





In 1922 Sir Frederick Palmer was commissioned by the Goverumant 


‘bo go to Palestine and mport upon the constraction of o harbour 
~ for Palestine, hot it was not until 1927 that it was decided to adopt 


Sir Fredenck's report and to constrict a harbour at Haifa which 
should cost about a million pounds, Mees. Rendel, Palmer and 
Tritton being appointed engineers for the works, As the result 


ef a detailed eurvey of the coast at Haifa, inclumling sea borings, 


anil certain elaborations of the original plan, the estimate for the 
work wae memasod to £1,250,(0W), 

The work was commenced in 1924 and jt was carried out by 
direct administration under the supervision of the engineers. 

The roadstead in which veasels lay at anchor before the construc 
dion of the new harbour wae well protected from the eouth and the 
sitith-west hy Mount Carmel, the western extremity of which rises 
rapidly to mo height of nearly 1,000 feet. On the Northern 
slope, which falls more gradually aq it nears the hay, stands the 
town with ite railway station and jetty, 

The main breakwater of the new harbour is alout a mile and 
m half long, continging the northern line of ahore near the poink 
as-el-Kerum, and running in an ensterly direction roughly parallel 
with the town front. The ooat of this limakwater wan the largest. 
item in the estimate. Tt in formed of notural blocks af quarried 
stone, graded accordiny to uize, the largest weighing some 12 to 15 
tons, being placed on the seaward face. It contains more 
than a million cubic yurds of stone and i enrmounted lv a cononete 
parapet, with bollards at intervals for end-on moorings for cinge 
bteamers, 

The other breakwater, known aa the lee breakwater, is formed by 
prolonging the existing milway jetty, and is about half a mile long, 
Tt ia of les massive section than the main breakwater. 

(nm the shore side of the water enclosed by the breakwaters on 
area Of land has been reclaimed, along the outer edge of which « 
wharf hae been constructed for euro Steamers and lighters, A 
deep-water herth about 1,400 fest long, to acoommoilite three or 
four steamers has been provided, alo a quay 80 feet long for 
ligliters. Transit sheds have been built, and. site will be reserved 
for # niuritiine station, and this will, when built, in addition to 
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“werving Jocal requirements, act as the terminal for the proposed 

Huifa-Baghdad Railway, whould the latter he constricted. A 
considernble ares of newly made land with necessary roads will he. 
available for the expansion.of the business quarter, and this will 
relieve the-traffic in the congested streets and alleys of the Old City, 

About 100-aores of the harbour ary being dredged to 37 feet and 
the halanee will be dredjyed to 31 feet or over. As a result-of thit 
the harbour can aeeommodate finors of about 30,000 tona, the 
largest calling at Haifa during the tourist season, which are this 
ablé to disembark their passengers within the shelter of thy lireak= 
Waters, [1 the dredging of the hurhour more than two million euhie 
gards of material, mainly sand, have been removed, and hare beep 
tieed for reclaiming the area along the ashore. 

In view of the large quantities of nutural stone used on the works, 
the quarries have formed one of the most important scenes of opeta— 
tions. ‘They are situated on the sea-coust near Athlit, about tem 
miles sonth of Haifa, In the course of the quarrying operations: 
some old cisterns, balioved to be Byzantine, were discovered In & 
good state of preservation. Before they were demolished they 
were measired and pliotograpbed. 

The old approach to the Cruspders’ Castle ot Athlit, which “out 
throuzh the hillaide betwen the north and south quarries, wad net) 
interfered with. The approach entting, currving the temporary 
railway tracks to the min breakwater, traversed the site of the 
aucient city of Syeaminum, but nothing of archeological interest 
was found. The ruin» of the old Roman mole, iow covered with 
sand, lie a fittle to the east of the root of thir breakwater: 

The Harbour was opened officially on the dist October, 1055. 
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Christian Myth and Ritual, An Historical Study. By the Rev. 
Professor E. 0. James, DD. John Murray, 1935, xv, 345 pp. 


‘Un thie very significant and stinmlating hook, Professor James 

has porsvesd the theme of the volume My} ond Rival, to whiek 

~ he was o valued contributor, into the wider and more controversial 
field of the historical developrount of Christianity, The hook will, 
from the nature of ita subject, undoubtedly rouse much violent 

nt, bat no ond will be able to read it without soquiring 

Piesader view of the foundations and growth of religionin general, 

Aa particularly of the rmlation between form and spirit in mligion, 
The book hegina with a discussion of the sacred nharscter and 
magical function of kings in ancient society, a valuable and well- 
dovumented chapter. ‘The author then passes on to consider the 
-fitual of coronation, and shows the connection between early nites 
‘of royal und priestly investiture and early ordination cites. He 
pases ontodeal with initiation ceremonies, altarntuals, the marriage 
rite. funerary and processional ritual, the Myatery Druma, Seasonal 
Games and Burlesques, and closes with a comprehensive chapter 
onthe Chnetian Ritual Pattern. The book haa great value ua 
 thowing the continuity whieh undertes the whole history of religion, 
nnd demonstrating the power of a iugher religion to build upon the 
foundation of earlier and persisting elemente whieh it refine and 
apintialines, Lt brings out im « remarkable way theindésitrietiile 
Harbiere ofthe fundamental myth and ritual pattern underlymy all 

| Lata. 
a The book is not only scholarly, = we expect fron) Professor: 
! Tattins, but ia extremely readalile, 
) 5. EH. A, 
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DeLand Leete, Pp. 251. Illustrations 15. London: Skef- 
fington & Son, Ltd. 1998. 15s. 

“Tn onler to understand Palestine, ong must view it with 

comprehension as well a4 with knowledge. Itshould be approachad 
with the heart, and not merely in the flesh.” This volume, with Ha_ 
somewhat over-ambitions title, is an attempt to carry out the above 
views. The writer has a considerable familiarity with the tourist 
routes, and gives tmuch infermation in a popular and attractive 
4orm which « traveller through Palestine should know, The illus- 
trations from photographs, taken by “the American Colony,’ 
Jerusalem, arm good, thongh very familiar ones, Anyone visiting 
the Haly Land for the first time would do well to read such « volume’ 
ae this on the journey out. 


ak 
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A Practical Textbook of the Hebrew Language. By Menahem Naor. 
Divan Book and Art Shop, Jerusalem. 1983. 7s. fd, 

Thia work consists of w grammar and graduated reading-book, 
and will serve both as a elase-book anil for self-mstruction. A key) 
# provided. The plan ant arrangement are dimple and clear, and 
the student will be able to acquire from it a good worlang knowledge 
of Hebrew. It is « practical handbook, and serves to introduce the 
raderto both “ Modern Hebrew“ and the oli language. Those of 
as who aremote accustomed to Biblical Hebrew will notice that the 
¢ffort is made to familiarise learners with the Hebrew grammatical 
terms in modern nse, and that in such features as theorderof words 
and the ase of the tenses with the conjunction, Modern Hebrew, and 
not the classical language of the Old Testament, is inculeated.. 
However much some of as may mgret the departure from the grand 
idiom and style of the best parts of the Hebrew Bible, we must 
recognise that “ Modern Hebrew “ {s in regular use among the Jews, 
and that there is room for such agrammarasthis. Itwill emmently 
serve the purpose. 

8. A.C, 
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THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Office and Rooms of the P.EF. will be closed from 
Monday, 6th August, re-opening Monday, 10th September. 
Letters posted to the Office during that period will be 





The Girn AssvaL Gexseat Meerixe of the Fund took place 
én Toesday, Tune 26th, and was presided over by Sin GHoRde Fit. 
K.C B., Director and Principal Librarian of the British Museuns, 
A report of the proceedings appear on pare Lil. 





The second campaign at, Tell Daweir of the Welleume Archimo- 
logion! Expedition to the Near East, directed by Mr. J. L. Starkey, 
han vielled some new insoriptional material which las oneated: 
considerable atir among the epigraphists. It is an inceription upon 
trazments of a ewer whose conneotion Mr..Starkey has been able 
tn restore. As restored the mscription sppears as a semi-cantimuons 
single line, and not, aa tt seemed at first, an mecription of two Lines, 
A glance wt the inscription ut once suggests 4 connection with the 
innit stripe discovered ut Serabit et-Hadim, and fully discussed by 
Gardiner, Cowley, Sprevgling and other achilars, De. Gardiner 
thinks that the discovery confirms his hypothests that the Sinai 
documents provide the misting link between the Egyptinn hivra- 
glyphs and the Greco-Phemnician alphabot, Professor Langdon whe 
has identified all the letters except two regards the language of the 
inscription as Canaanite, ‘The restored ewer with the inscription will 
be on View in the tooms of the Pulestine Exploration Fund trom 
July. 4 to 21, from 11 p.m. to 4 pan. ctuily- 





The reaults of the 1055-1 Excavations at Tell Duwelr ly the 
Wellcome Archwological Expedition to the Near Fast, will be om. 
Exhibition in the rooms of the Palestine Exploration Fund from 

1 


duly 2 to 21, from ID a.m, to 6 pun, daily, The exhibition will be 
open until B p.m. on the evenings of July 4, 12, and 2) for the 
convanience af those who cannot come during the day, Admission 
in free without ticket. It is hoped that many who are ititerested in 
Palestinian excavation will take the opportunity to gee the tery 
important finds from the site of ancient Lachih. A full report of the 
results of this year’s work will be published in the Quarterly 
Statement for October, 

To the account of the seal from Tell Duweir, given in the April 
isstie of the Quarterly Statement, there ahould be added tha facta 
that the seal was found in « rock-cut tomb of the three-chambored 
type, No. 106, referred toin Mr, Starkey's aocount of his last season's 
work on p. 194 of the October issue of the Q.S., 1993; also that the 
eral i+ pierced lonyituilinally, 





An Exhibition of Recent Work of the Egype Exploration 
society will be held jn the rooms of the PLE.P, from September 17 
te October 13, Admission iv free and it will be open daily between 
the hours of 1) acm. and fp, 





Professor Carl Watxinger’s important work on Palestinian 
excavation, Dewhwitler Paldstinas, of which the first volume has 
ilready appeared, will shortly be comploted by the publication of 
the second volume, Messrs, Hinrichs, the publishers, announce that 
they are willing to allow members of the P.E.¥. to avail them: 
selves of the subserjption price (5/40Rm. matead of 7Rm.), if 
they send in their orders before the publication of tha second 
volome. Orders may be sent to the Assistant Secretary, 2, inde 
Street, Manchester Square, W.1. 





‘An event of considerable importance to those whe are interested 
m the archwology of the ancient East js the appearance of the first 
number of a new half-yearly pericdical with the title fray, It ie 
published by the British School of Archwoloy in Iraq (Gertrude 
Bell Mermmoria]). Tt is devoted to studies of the history, art, archi 
logy, religion, social life, law, geography, amd natural history of 
Iraq, and to « lesser degree of the neighbouring countries, Persia, 
Armenia, Anatolia, Syria and Arabia, from the earliest times down 
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to about [700 a.0. The editorial committee consista of A, Rhuvon 
Quest, Sidney Smith, und 7. V. 8. Wilkinson. The price ts 18s. net. 
The first nomber of this sumptuous penodical contains, among 
(ther interesting material, articles on Gods and Myths on Sargon 
Seals, by H. Fraikfort, on Aw Eyyptian Game in Assyria, by C.J, 
Gadd, on The fod Ningiendea, by EB. Douglas Van Buren, and on 
The Buildings oa Quyunjih, the Larger Mound of NinewtA, by 
R. Campbell Thempeon, The letterpress, illnetrationy, and general 
rance of the new periodical are admimble, and we offer hearty 
congratulations to the editors on the successful launchimg of the naw 
venture, with sincere wishes for o long and prosperous camer. We 
hope that it will find cordial support from all who are interested in 
the advancement of our knowledge of the ancient East. 
Subscriptions should le aent to the British School of Arclsology 
in Tray, 20, Wilion Street, London, B.W.L. | 








The PEF. lecture season concluded on June 27th, when Mr. 
J. 1. Starkey yoave on interesting account of the Hxecavations at 
Tell Duweir, and showed excellant lantern views of the discoveries 
which hud been made during the 1933-34 season. The aubstasios of 
this lecture will form a paper by Mr. Starkey which will appear in 
the Octoher Quarterly Statement, 

The seven lectures of the series wero well attended and appreciated 
and the Committee feel that good ose ia thas being made of the 
facilities afforded by having our own lecture room and equipment, 


Voluntary Helpers——The Committee acknowledge with grateful 
thanks the assistance rendered by Miss M, EB, Ruseell in work 
comnected with the library, and Miss Peel-Meare for the mending of 
troken pottery specimens. 


‘Subscribers in che United States of America are advised that 
they may, if desired, remit their subscriptions to the National 
City Bank, 65, Wall Street, New York City. Instrictions should 
accompany the payment that it be credited to Messrs, Contts & 
Company, the Fund's. bankers in London. 


Map of the Middly Bast—By Johu Bartholumew & Son, Ltd_, 
Edinburgh, Mounted on Cloth, folded, fs, net, On a scale of 
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1: 4,000,000 (about 63 amiles to un inch) this map, in one sheet 
measuring 24 inches long by 56 inches wide, extendas from Intantnl 
on the weet to the Turkmen Soviet Republic aod portof Afvhanistan 
on the east, anid from Batum on the forth to Muilat in the south, 
thus embracing Turkey, Cyprus, the greater part of Ewypt, the 
Levant States, Palestine, ‘Transjordan, Poraia, Frag, and part of 
Ambia, Colour tinting shows land below seatevel, and hvights 
above sea-level ap to 200, 500, 1,000, 1,800, 2.000, 3.000) 4.000 and 
5,000 metres. Muin Roads and Routes, Secondary Roads, Caravan 
Routes and Tracks are distinguished, Railways are marked, and the 
principal Airports are clearly ahown. A novel feature of the map 
is thot it shows the tracks followed ty the oil pipes of the Anglo- 
Permian and the Img Petroleum Companies’ lines, 

This map is-clearly printed and the orographioal colouring 1 
well done. It whould be of special interest to PEF, Members: 
Copies of it can be obtained from the Offices of the Fund, 2, Hinde 
Street, London, W.1. 





Paletime Motor Map—Seale approximating 6 miles to an inch, 
This handy littl niup, produced by the Palestine Government 
Survey Department, waa teviewed in the Jannary Quarterly Shite 
ment. It id {ull of useful information for travellers to the Holy 
Land, and may be obtained from the Office of the Fund, ¢, Hinde 
Street, London, W.l. Price, 2s. bd. 





Palestine Administration Map—We have to thank the Department 
of surveys for copies of this new map. On a senate of 1: 20,000 
(approximately } inch to @ mile), it ia produced on one sheet 
messuring 19 by 2 inches. Contpiled from the beteat surveys, it ie 
intended prinunly aa an outline on which to indicate thy activitnes 
of the various Government Departments, It is contoured at 20 
metre interval, and streams are in blae. The adiministrutive 
boundaries of the Northern, Jerusalem, anid Sotithor Areas are. 
indicated by heavy ree lines, these areas boing «obadivided into 
eighteen districts from Acre and Safad in the north, to Gage and. 
Beersheba in the South. Administrative villages, prcipal Jowmh - 
Settlements, police posts, ete,, aro ahown, with railway and roud 
communications, It ia well adapted to the use for which. it i 
intended, aud is a handy map of reference, 
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The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks the following ~ 

The lAeligunelae Four, xiv, 2. 

Journal of the Rogal Anthropoloyion! Institule, July-Dec,, 19a, 
The Cretan. Labyrinth, by Prof. J. L, Myres. 

The Scottiah Geographical Magazine, i), J. 

The American Journal of Philology, LV, 2. April-June, MH, 

Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 54. Av Assyrian 
Document of the Qth Century mc. from Tell Billuah, by EL A. 
Speier. Archaeological News from Syria. by W. F, Albright. 

Bulletin of the Metropolitan Neeru of Art, New York, March-May, 
34. 

(reographical Review, April, 1034. 

Homiletic Reeiew, Marans, 14. 

Jerish Quarterly Review, xxiv, 4 April, 14. Review af A. T. 
Olmstead, Tho History of Palestine and Syria, by W. F. Allright, 
Review of H. Junker, [fie Volker des Antiken Orienta, end DL. 
Dilaporte, Dio Babylonier, Assyrer, Peraer und Phoniker. by 
E. A. Aipeiser. 

Journal of the Americon Orieutnl Society, 4, 1. Mar, 10h: in 
Aramai¢ Tnecriptinn trom the Jauf, by ©. C. Torrey. Ra» Shomma 
Notes D1, by J. A. Montgomery. Some Observations as to the 
Origin of the Babylonian Sylinbary, by G. A. Barton. 

Keewe Bibligue, April, 1934.. Aca, by BR. P. L.-H. Vincent. Le 
Préhistorique de Palestine, by Rem: Newville. 

Aviledin de Correspondance Hellénague, 1933. Chronique dea fouillea 
ed dAcouvertes archacologiques dans I'Oriont heilinique, by: ¥. 

| Béquignen. 

Jira! Asifigit, oomxii, f- 

Syria, xix, 4. Od en est le déchiffrement des hitroglypbos Hittites T 
By E. Dherme. 

Archiv fur Orientforschuag, IX, 3 
gegon Babylonien, by F. F. Weidner, 

Orientatistisehe Literaturzeiteng, April-June, 1934, Bemorkungea 
70 Tafel 0 von Ras Schumra, by H. Baner, Eeview of G. Dalman 
Arbeit unt) Rittein Paliistina, by K. Galling. Review of Oosterley 
and Robinson, A History of Isrnel, by W. Baumgartner. (May) 
Review af G. M. Crowfoot and L.. Baldensperger, From Cedar 
to Hywsop,. by G. Dalman, Review of H, Hirechborg. Meevchieeey 
cur Geschichte Esarhaddons, Kemig von Assyrin, by K. 'Tallqviat, 
Review of F. X. Kortleltner, Cananacorum auctoritas mom md 
religiomen Termelitarum aliguill pertinuerit.. By A. Aligenr. 


* 
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eotehrft fur che alifetomentiiche Wiserischaff, XI. Lo Hebrow 
Notes, by G. R. Driver, Antike zum Alten Testament, by FL 
Dhormeaniif. 

Zeil chrift dee Dentechen Palastina-Vereins, 87, L Bemorkunge 
umd Fragen eur Stitie der Gelurt Jem, br W. vonctin 

Adsoriazione Juter, Stud) Mediterranei, Bollettine iv, 0. 

Biblica, 16.2-3. Tie Sehlacht bei Megildo und der Tod dew Joana, 
by BE, Alfrink. La question dea images cher les Juifs A la humiéen 
des récentes diconvertes. By J.—B. Frey. 

Bible Lands, Apeil, (934. 

Ab Mashrik, Jau.-Mar.,. 1034. 

NEA -XSIfIN Mar, 1934, 

Quarterly of he Deportment of Antiquities in Palestine, TIL, 4. 

‘The Neor East, April-June, 1M. April Supplement, Palestina, 

News Jules, April, 1094. 

The Fwtere of Pateatine, by " De Mehemed Emin Effendi.” 

Tae Jews, by Norman Bentwioh, 

Britiah futereste in Palestine, by Herbert: Sidebotham. 

Buried History, Publications of the Oriental Institute, Chionga, 

Rowmuith Rochel and Ahirled Salih, by B. Malaler, 

La Biblia, Uustracio pela Monjoe de Monteerrat, FE) Gotvesi. 

annual Report of the AngloJewish Association, LM. 

Notes om the Uhaleolithic and Karly Bronze Age Pottery of Mepuldo, 
by Re M. Engberg and G. AM. Shipton, 

The Exeuteation of Tel Roit Mirsim, IA, the Bronze Age Pottery of the 
4th Campaign, by W. F. Albright. 

Poralipomenn Palestimeania : 1, ‘The Oldest Coins of Judes. Lf, 
Stamped Jar Handles of the Post-Exilie Age, by FE, L. Sukenik, 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
SIXTY-NINTH AXNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Tue titra Ansvat Gewxerat, Meera of the Fund was held at 


3; Hinde Street, Manchester Square, Lomlon, W.1,, on Tuesday, 


June 26th, 1034, Sin Georar Hic, K.CH., F.B.A, (Director and 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum), presiding. 


Letters regretting inability to be present were received from 


Bir Charles Marston, Principal Sir George Adani Smith, Mr. Sidney 


Smith, Professor Garstang, the Bishop of Rochester and Dr. Cecil 
Curwen, 

The Hon. Secretary read the Minutes of the Annual Meeting hold 
on June 22nd, 1935, and these, having been confirmed, were signed 
by the Chairman, 

The Hon, Secretary reported that fifteen subscribers had qualified 
for Full Membership donog the past year. 

_ The Hon. Secretary reported that the Exncutiva Committee 
Proposed to add the name of Mr, Stewart Perowne to the (ener 

Sur Cuartea Ovoax (Chairman of the Executive) then said :: 
Sir George Hill, Ladies anil Gentlomen—I have the honour te 
propo the Abormiow oF Tie AxxvaL Repont axp Accoryrs rog 
THe Yean 1933, These have been for some montha in the hands of 
subscribers, anid | have no deult that you will agree that they ahold: 
he tokon as react. 

You will seein the Report that a legacy of £125 was received by 
the Fond from the estate of the late-Mr. Herbert Bentwich, to be 
devoted to the renewed excavation of Gezer, Sir Charles Marston 
has generously supplemented this with o considerable additional 
fim and, in consequence, we shall be able to commence work on 
thie site durmg the current year. Thanks to tha suggestion of 


Mr. J, W. Crowfoot, of the Britis School of Archmology in Jernaalem, 


Mr. Alan Rowe, whose work at Beisan is 40 well known, bas under 
tuken to direct the excavation. Luter on in this meeting wa shall 
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hear more about the aife ond the proposed excavation from Dr. 
Mastarman ond Mr, Crowfoct, 

As mentioned in the Report, this room has been used for several 
lectures during the past winter and apring. We are md grateful to 
Dr, Masterman, Colonel Nowcombe, Pr r Myres, Sie Frederic 
Kenyon and Professor Hooke for the lectures of this series which 
they wo kindly delivered. We hope to arrange for similar lectures 
on Biblical Archwology cach year. IT would draw your attention to 
the notice of a lantern lecture which is to be delivered by Mr. J. L. 
Starkey, to-morrow, on the Recent Discoveries ab Tell Duweir, We 
hope that this lecture will be well attended, A new series of lectures 
will begin in October next, the first two lectures being on the 
Jerusulem Temple, by Dr. Hollis. ) 

We are lending our rooms, for a second time, for an Exhibition 
of Antiquities from Tell Duweir, The excavations have bean carried 
ont by the Welleome Archmological Research Expedition, under the 
direction of Mr. Starkey. The Exhibition will be open from the 
2nd to the Qat July. 

Tn the early autumn the Egypt Exploration Society will hold 
wn exhibition in these roome which will remain open for a mouth. 
We are thus, not only in our publications, but also by lending the 
use of our rooms for exhibitions and by our lectures, dommg much to. 


promote a knowledge of Palestinian archmology. 


As you will have noticed in the Treasurer's Report, we borrowed 
£1,350) in order to improve our promises and make-this house more 
worthy of our Society. This sum is to be paid off, ompital and 
interest, in «ix years. One instalment has been paid, and ww still 
have five more sams of £225 each to pay off In succeeding year, 
pine the interest. We nrost, therefore for the next few years, expect 
a certain financial stringency, And this makes it all the more 
desirable that we should increase our membership. The Kxecutive 
Committee would be very glad if existing sulmenbers would do their 
best to encourage others to join our Society. 

a I beg to move the adoption of the Report and the Accourta for 
1 
Colonel Newcombe secanded anid the Report and Accounts were 
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*On the motion of the Rev. FW. Green, seconded by Mr A. ME 
‘Hyamson, thy Execurive Cosmirrree was re-elected as at present: 
eonetituted. | 

Profeazor 8. H, Hooke proposed and Dr Masterman seconded 
the re-dlection of Measrs, Turquand Youngs ani Co., na Auprrons: 
for 1934, and this wae unanimously carried. 


Vitsrr to UvrRis, 
ithe © CHAIEMAN then we Ladies and £ Seneranre ARTES to 
rc a0k however ae to inow:a great i deal fe Groene treatin 
if wak my first visit and T only spent three and a half weeks on the 
island. I shall, therefore, attompt to veil my imnorance by showing 
you au unusually large number of slirles in proportion to the amouph 
of time T intend to oecupy in addressing vou. 


Cyprus ie, as I soon discovered, one of the most difficult ata hueey- 
logical fields. tie world because, owing to its peographival position, 
it haa always been enbject to a number of conflicting influences and) 
the people never seem to have had sufficient independence to etrike 
out rl tal style of their own. That 1a not to say there arent 

factenetics of the Cypriote style, but they never seem to rep 
to the first runk in anything, 

Cyprus first appears in history about [h90 ic. as piying tribute 
to Egypt, But there is practi sally nothing except Neolithic and 
Bronze Age antiquities until you come to about TOO no, My firat 
lide depicts a typical Cyprivte proto-iotiic capital, ofinterest to thase 
who huve been reading of the recent exoavations in Megiddo. These 
eupitala adom the cheeks of the entrance to a tomb at Tamassos, 
which ones was an important site but of which there is practically 
nothing left but a couple of tombs, Inside the tomb is an interesting 
piece of wood-construction technique imitating a root of logs which 
retuinds one of the imitation wood-work seen in Lycian tombs of a 
later period, [ do not iknow the date of this tomb, but the 
Megiddo wapital is supposed to be about the 10th century. T doubt 
whether the tomb ot Tamassoe is aa early. 

Of Cypricte sculpture there i# practically nothing until after the 
‘Assyrian period of domination which came to-an end c, 709 1.0, 
The inflnence seen in carly Cypriots sculpture is probably much less. 
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Assyrian than Syrian. Thut applies to the extrsordinary group of 
statues found at Ayia Trini, some of which have been taken to 
Stockholth while others are now in the Cyprus Museum. ‘Thode 
Statues apparently date from ¢, M00 ac, ancl if they show any 
Guliuence it is Syrian rather than Assyrian. 

The next important series of results was obtained at Voun! where 
the Swedes have done « remarkable piece of excavation. They found 
on the summit of a ateep binif about 00 feet above the sea on the 
north coast, overlooking the coast of Asia Minor, the remains of J 
palace which they excavated and hove left in» model condition for 
an excuvated site. The view of the megaron und platform which 1 
‘flow dates from about 500-480 B.C. The aite has been carefully 
‘tidied up and fenced with wire and left in charge of one of the 
Forest Guards. [tis the only site in Cyprus which is decently 
onned for. 


The next lide depicts not « 18th century French Gothic head but 
one of the heads of the early ith century found at Vouni ; « female 
head, judging by the crown. Somewhat later Cypriote sculpture i is 
represented by a bead about whichs great deal of fuss waa made 
when it. was found at Potamin.s few years ago. That head is now in 
the Cyprus Museom, and may represent Apollo. It is typcal of 
Cypriote art of the 4th century or a fittle later, You will note the 
weakness of the treatment of the moutli. The profile w even feebler 
than the front view, It is, of course, Greek in mapiration ; but it 
reminds one of nothing #0 moch as modern odvertisement= im 
the Press reproducing u supposed clussical ideal. 


I next show you the pretent state of the site of the excavations 
at Keuklia, the old Paphos, whith was duvin 1887-86 by the Engliah 
Cyprus Exploration Society, and left unfeneed. There is now murh 
les left on this extraordinarily interesting site of the Temple of 
Aphrodite, an which nearly every stone beara an inscription, because 
ft hos lwen plundered systematically by the villagers surrouniing 
it for buikling-stone. Anybody can walk in at any time and take 
away anything. Fifty poonds would probably suffice to wire it 
io aod clean it up, but 60 far £50 has not been forthcoming. This 
temple is mainly of Ptolemai date: Whether the orginal Temple of 
Apbrodite is underneath T cannot say. Probably that is on another 
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tate Heenuse une soon gets down to bed-rock in this part of the- 
The Air Miniatry has kindly lent me an air photograph of 
Salamis, on which, however, one can pick ont littl: but the great 
forum ofthe Hadrianic period. The Forest Department has very 
wisely planted minoan scrab and pines bocanse this leing « shifting 
sandy area the sand would very soon have blown over everything. 
It would be a fairly easy site to dig and I hope if any more digging 
is done that will be one of the first places attacked. This aite wae 
ale) dug by the English in 1800. It is a magnificent lay-out, more 
or les# on the same plan ax the great forum at Pompei. The «ite 
ought to he properly cleared: Another important site at Salambs, 
also duy hy the English, known as the marble forum, probably 
dates in origin from the Antonine period, though 1 waa in mse-A 
great-deal Inter. This site: hat been only partly cleared. 

A fine sarcophagus now ut Varouha probally also came from 
Salamis, Until the Britiah occupation it stood outside the mosque at 
Famngueta. It is known as the Inglis sarcophagus. One of the Comi- 
missioners named Inglis died rather tragically in 1883 and his 
widow asked permission to use the sarcophagus as histomb, This wits 
granted hy the Muslim authorities and she took the sarcophagus 
way und put it at Varosha, The spot ia now used as a privy. 

The intorest of the comparatively modern church of St. George 
at New Paphos lies in the enormous granite monolithic columns 
standing by it, There is some doubt whether they are actually ty 
_ situ, but they must be Egyptian granite columns of the 4th or 5th 

Probably the finest piece that has heen found in Cyprus for» 
long time is the bronze portrait statue of Septimins Severus. The: 
head and shoulders have beon restored, but the reat of the body 
awaits treatment, 


I propose now to pass over the Byzantine period and come down 
to the Lusignan period (1192-1489) which began ufter Richard 
Vocur de Lion sold Cyprus to the Lusignans. The characteriatios 
af this period may best be seen in the churches, some of which ure 
‘quite well preserved. That cannot however be said of the small 
church, of rather three churches mixed together, at Ayios Chrisaa- 
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tomes. The building has had no roof over it for at least 200 years, 
for « drawing in # Russian book of tmvel shows it as roofless in 
the middle of the 15th century, and it was rooflem: probably long 
before that. A carob tree has forced ita way through the walls 
ah if you stand under that tree and Jook towards the church you 
will seq on the wall an exceedingly fine 12th century Greek fresco. 
which, thanks to the Cypriote climate, is almost aa well preserved me 
when it was done. It is op an open wall with no roof whatever over 
1. There arm no frosts in Cyprus and little rain, ao that one 
occasionally finds thinga-in thie extrwordinary condition: 

A slightly loter freseo is one of about the middle of the teh 
cantury to be seen at Asinon ina littl mountain chuteh; a fine 
freveo depicting the Ascension of the Virgin. Most Cypriote 
frescoes can only be described as «ub-Byzantine anid is difficult to, 
dite bownse of adherence to the traditional style; the Cypriotes 
went on painting a4 hearly as possible in. the same atyle right down 
te the 18th century amd even later. It ia always necessary to have. 
documentary evidence if it i desired to date anything of this school, 
hut such evidence i seldom available. 

Another good specimen, and one of tho finest frescoes in Cyprus, 
i the Transfiguration in a church at Galata: and 1 may ulao 
instance the Virgin in the church of Eyrychou. There are an 
extraordinary number of painted churches in Cyprus; indeed, one 
seldom: visita a village in the mountain without finding one or two, 
sometimes three, little churches freseoed all over in various steges 
of decay. Althongh they may not be first-nite works of art they 
ought certainly to be properly preserved. Another vharactenstie 
of these churches is the woodwork. Very little of itis early, The 
charicteristic example from the chureh at Paleokhorio is dated ihe. 
Too exacting o standard must, of coure, not he applied to the art 
of this sort of woodwork, the effect of whith, with its cheerful med, 
blue and gold paint, is very attractive. 

The Iconostasis from Cyprus, now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, ia probably one of the finest that have come from the 
island. Itisdeted 1757-1762. It is not, as generally stated, from the 
church at Aschelia. 

To come to the architecture of the churches, Iabow you a typical 
‘and charming little church at Lambouss, near Kyrenia, in what is 


dulled. the Byeautine Uorhi style. It has been dated by some m- 
arly l6th century; but others have put it as early as the Mth. 
century, Tt hos the characteristic barrel vaulted nave and dome over 

the cross, and o narthex which js rather later than the rest of the 
building. 

Tho general view of Famagusta shows only. the old Cathedral, 
now « Mowue, and St. George of the Greeks, out of about fourteen. 
churches mostly derelict. The modern buildings within the walls 
lire increasing. After they took Famagusta in 1570 the Turks 
declined to ullow any buildings to be put up, and it is only of Inte 
that, very regrettably, modern buildings huve bean erected thera. 
There iv really no point in building them within the walls because 
land & quite cheap outside, In fact, the ideal one onght to atm at 
wonld be to schedule the whole of Famagusta aa un ancient site and 
not allow any more buildings to be erected there. It woul: prove is 
wonderful site because it has an extraordinary collection of mist 
interesting churches. 

St; Anne is perhaps the best preserved of the I4th century 
ehurchis at Famagusta. There was at one time a central pahle; 
the curious “* cars are rather characteristic and are found on several 
other churches of the sume period. St. George of the Greske ie 
also o Mth century freeoved church, and if anything ie dona to 
prederve monuments in Cyprus this should be one of the first churohes: 
to be dealt with. But thery is very httle af it left. 


Coming to the Cathedral at Famagusta, now the chief moaqua, 
you might be looking at any ordinary French church. Tt is firat 
mentioned about 11300, As a mosque it is well cared for and 
preserved, especially inside, The original minare! has disappeared, 
There is rather interesting apeidal end to the church, with a Curios 
outside gallery. The whole church is all well roofed over and quite 
neable inside, The Mustime take good care of their mosques, 

I now show you Balla Pais, a pre-Premonstratensian abbey near 
the coast wast of Kyrenia in a wonderful situation overlooking the 
ew and Asia Minor, The roof of the common room, with the 
dormitory above, of fourteenth centary work, is said to have fallen im 
only about thirty yearsago. The cloister is lith century, with re 
mains of famboyant tracery, Purts of it look as if they would full 
at any moment. There is « magnificent refectory in very good 


condition, a beautiful piece of architectural lay-out, Tt must lave 
béen dimigned Ly a competent urchitect who knew all ubout refine- 
tuents of vaulting, but the detail was lef to the loca) sculptor and 


is poor. 

Another instance, from Famagnata, of the use to which churches 
afe put is seen in the church of “ St, Peter and Paul “ (probatily a 
Wrong designation), At the time of our visit it was in’ use for 

There was no classi) retinistwnce in Cyprian: the ltuilders 
went on with Gothic + ip fact, with much earlier motives than our 


ordinary pointed architecture so far as details are concerned, and - 


you will find porlsotly good zig-zag Norman decoration on 16th 


century archer and dleo the dog-tooth, The latter is puzsling 


tince there ure very few places in the whole of Fronee where 
You find dog-tooth ornament; it must have been introduced inte 
Cyprus by some English monk, It took the fancy of the Cypriote 
builders und they went on prodicing it on later buildings. 

This 16th century church at Nicosin is known as the Badestan or 
Exchange, It is used a: a miscellaneous store. It is firat mentioned 
about 1507. The barrel rof of the uuve is ready to fall. 

To come to similar buildings, the Castle of St. Hilarion, close 
to Kyrenia, was first fortified by Jean d'Tbelin in 1228 and way 
dewrted in the 14th contury. It is one of the most romantic of all 
medieval castles. 

Andther noble ruin i the retusine of the castle at Kontara, built 
about 1300 and deserted in 1525, Finally 1 mention Colossi, the 
custle which belonged to the Knights of St, John, who still own it. 
Tn ite present form (apart from quite mcent und unwarranted 
modern: additions) it dates from the 15th century. 

The other fortifications in Cyprus are naturally the walle and 
bastions. The finest example in the Martinengo bastion at Fama- 
gusta by Giovanoi di Michelw Samumichéls, who died in 1559 and 
was nto Of the Sammichele who did so much fortitieation in North 
Italy. Any architect on aveing this bastion must be Amazed at 
the siall with which the extraordinarily difficult problems in the 
construction of the curving vaulted galleries have heen solved, 
There is proliably no more akilful piece of construction of the kind 
ip existence, 
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The fortifications at Nicosia were built some ten years later by 
Gitlio Sevorgnan, another Venetian military architect. They eon- 
‘gisted af earthworks revetted with stone, which is now gradually 
falling away, but a little grouting with cement would he « simple 
and inexpensive matter, On arriving at Nicosia we learned that 
a erent part of the walls and some of the bastions, which are scheduled 
monuments under the Antiquities Act, had been destroyed within the 
preceding few woeks. 

How far the destruction (in which there wasa pause dunng our 
visit) lins proceeded, J do not imow, But there was nothing that 
We naw that brought home to us so vividly as thia the necessity of 
eetablishing an adequate Departnient of Antiquities for the Colony, 
Wl this visit of Sir Chorlés Peers and myself will do anything to 
forward such u nieasure, it will not have heer in:vaiin. 

Tor Gears Excavations of [S)2-(10. 

Da: KE. W, G. Masreraan explained that he had at the request 
of Sir Charles Close prepared a short paper on. Gezer which he pro- 
oh to read. It was his duty, be supposed—he might say his 

privilege—as Hon. Secretary to fill in a gap im the Programme of 
the Annual Meeting. It had, however, been hoped that there woull 
be present someone straight from the Geld in order to talk on the 
‘work in Palestine. Had the Council known that Dr. Bade would 
‘be gble to be present at that meeting after all, they would have bean 
pleased for him to speak on the subject. Then since the meeting 
wommenced he had asen Mr. Fitzgerald, who had been working wt 
‘Belwun, enter the room, so that really he felt mortified that full 
advantage had not been taken of the presence of those two workers 

He propowed to make « humble attempt to remind some of 
those present of, antl perhupe to inform others on, the work done# in 
Gezer about thirty years ago by Professor Macalister, work which 
he had had the privilege of fohoring very closely a3 an amatonr. 

(Bee trezer, by EK, W ierman, p. 136.) 
Propoaro New Excavations aT GEzenr. 

Mx. J. W. Caowroor then addressed the meeting ws follows: 
Mr, Chairmun, Ladies and Gentlemen—Since the close of the 
excavations which have been eo fully described by Dr. Masterman, 
doly one very intersting discovery has been made on the surface 
‘at Gezer, Four or five yeart avo, when the American school was 
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visiting the aite, one of the etudenta picked up the handly ofa poe 
which had on it three letters: They were at first thonght by Profesor 
Taylor, of Toronto, who was thon Annual Professor in the Amerioan 
school, to be an early form of Hebrew senpt.’ But a few weeks after 
he brought the picce to Jerusilem two explorers from Mount 
Sinuj and the Sinaitic inscriptions, Professor Butin and Professor 
Lake, came to Jerusalem and at once recognised the letters as 


7 q =r a 


“A 





a ee A 





(mom Oernacaw (FROM A PufrTro,) 


belonging to the Simaitic alphabet about which some of you have 
probably rend a good deal in the correspondence which has heen 
going on in Lhe Times aga resalt of a discovery which was made liv 
Mr. Starkey at Tell Duweir a fow weoks ogo, This fragment of 
pottery was examined also by the leading ceramists in Jernzalem and 
they attribute it to the Middle Bronze Age, that in to say, something 
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dhowt 2.000) and 1600 a.c.; at least 300 years older than the frag- 
ments which Mr. Starkey has found at Tell Duweir and « similar 
Fragrvent found nt Bethshemesh. The three letters, incised on the 
handie before it wae burnt, may represent the name of the maker. 
or owner of the pot, 

_ That te the only interesting discovery made on the site since 
the excavations of Dr Macalister were closed, the site, remaining 
very much ws he left it. He, fortunately, re-buried most of the 


things he hud found, inclading the High Pluce. Nearly al! excavators 
To Palestine re-bory things; and in view of what Sir George Hill has 


been showing us to-day in Cyprus it is a good thing we do so, though 


it rendore sites leas interesting to visitors. One can still truce the 


limes of Moacalister’s work and in several places his dumps are «till 
raise above the level. 
T visited the site about a month age with Mr. Alan Rowe and 


two members of the Department of Antiquities in Jerusalem in 


onder to examine the place and for Mr. Rowe to choose the site om 
which he would work. As you may remember when vou rodall 
the siteplan, there a large area in wiitch De. Macalister did not. 
Work af the west ond : west, that ia to anv, of tho Muslim cenuihery 
which protiably conceals the finest buildings of all which, at present 
#hany fate, are consequently out of reath, The west end dleo eog- 


tains the big howe whieh ie rather amaller than it was because 


during the earthquake the upper storey became 46 unsufe that it bined 
to be taken down This seems the natural place to peeommence 
Work Sir Flinders Petrie always says that the west end of a site je 
litter thin any other, Tt is the side cluse to the “en and the side 
which gets the West breeze, [do not know whether that applies tn 
Moat sites but certainly jt would pot apply in Samaria. It ademna, 
however, that Sir Flinders Petre may he right as far ay Gozer js 
concerned anil that is another rewon for choosing this site, It isu 
cltan area. [t is open to the breeze at the west ond and it has at 
Present « sloping surface down to the confluence of the two streams 
at the bottom, 


Professor Macalister dir] not work there and the walle are nop 
vietble apon the surface. The outline of the walla was only dotted 
On the plan, Mr, Rowe hopes to fill in thiv topographical detail with 

K 
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certainty and be should find a sufficient accumulation on both sides 
af the wall to enable him to:contro! the earliar etratifioation results, 
At any tate, what he proposes, w2 far as T understand his plans, 1 ty, 
ent a broad section at the west end, of the bill and make lateral 
branches from it whore jt seomeadvisable, When he gets to the 
line of the walle he will naturally follow them os far ae he con on 
bath aides. 

Conditions at Gezer seem, so far as wo could make out, very 
pleasant to work in, ‘The big hous# there still offers quite gooll 
accommodation and the people appeared to be extraortlinarily 
pioazant and weleoming. ‘They are fellaheen of the ordinary Moslom. 
type who have been acting as cultivators tunder the Maceabean Land 
Company of which the late Mr. Bentwieh was Chairman, an! the 
relations between the Company, between, that is to sav, Mr 
Rentwich for most of the recent period and the people there, 
seam to lave been most happy. They speak of him with great 
mgard. They are attractive people, there will bw no difficulties with 
lind owners, and I think the excavation ia starting tinder the best 
possible auspices. : 


Votre oF Toaxks. 

The CoamMas moved that » hearty vote of thanks he aocorder 
to Mr. Crowfoot and to Dr. Masterman for the interesting accounts 
they had given, the first of recent excavations und prospect’ for 
the fume, the second of previous excavations. 

The vote of thinks having been accorded with acclamation, 

Bir Carian Coase proposed that best thanks be given to Sir 
George Hill for #» ably presiding and for bit admirable account of 
his -visit to Cyprus. 

This also was uecorded with adilumation, und the proceedings 
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EXCAVATIONS AT BETH-SHAN IN 1933. 
By t. M. PrevGienacn, MLA. Field Pirenfor, 


Tite excavations uf the Museum of the University of Pennsylyanin 
at Beth-shan were reamed in September, 1945, and carried on 
till the end of November, uw comparatively short period comprang 
jet sixty working days, During the preending senson, in 1051, 
excuvation in the south-easterm quarter of the great mound, Tell 
¢l-Hoat, had been eatried down helow the temple attriluted to: the 
ign of Thothmes TF and had ancovered two strata (Levels Xa 
atl Xv) dating from the latter part of the Middle Bronze Age 
(MB If), commonly desenbed us the Hyksos pertod.’ Our principal 
objective during the season of 1033 was to make something in the 
hatore of a sondage, going down below Level Xn to rock oF virgin 
anil, For this purpose we selected an area of aomewhat (regular 
shape measure about 24 metres m length from worth ta sonth 
by: 16 metres in width, lint narrowing somewhat towards its southern 
end, whioh extended to the edve of the Tell. 

We were completely suceersfil in attaining our object ; the width: 
ofr ares, though diminishing aa we wont down, proved eufficient 
to cnohle us to distinguish the salient characteristica of the various 
liveld cineovered, and we were fortunate in finding traces of con- 
fintiows ocoupation, clearly stratified, from ourstarting-point down 
“te virgin soil, 

The depth of the exeavation was approximately 8-50 metred 
fsay, 28 font), virgin soil being reached ot about 79-00 metres shove: 
ont datum The sureexive levels ware numbered XI to XVI, 
but sonia of these (Levels XT, XT, XIV and XV) contained evidence 
Of gehoilding, eo that we muty Claim to have uncovered aa mainy ow 
twelve distinct levels of occupation m addition to primitive dwelling- 
“pits which hail been aug in the virgin soil. 

For a. iriel deseription of these levels mee Q.8.. July. 1932, pp. 1G apg. 
‘ht may be lntereating to note the approximate heights above datum al 

“the following levela, on the summit of the Teil: Level TX (Thethmes T), 

ie S00. = Love! VI (Amenophia 10) ef m.: Level VE (Seal I 


eo. 09-40 m.; Level V, ¢. 1-00; Levela TF and I (Byzantine Church and Anil 
Bibtemt), i J+ Bi) mn, 
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Phe bevels fall into three main groups: {oj Lavela XT and XI 
Thainly af MB | period, covering the transition from EB to Hykeos 
pottery and being distingmabed by a wealth of lustrow burnished 
wares, black and red; (6) bevels XU-XV containing numerous 
Fedgo-handles und flat-hottomed jars or pithot with heayy rims 
and painted decoration of criss-cross pattern ; (eo) Levels XVI-XVIII 
ig Which the larger vessels are unpainted but are decorated with 
Hands of finger-imprints, and in the lowest etratum of which we 
found numerous loop hundlea of a primitive type’ but no Teds 
handles. 

The changes in the character of the pottery, clearly marked 
though they are, do not sewn to lave been caused by any endden 
extastrophe, por could we obverve any evidenee that the site had 
ever been shandoned, A romurkable feature, noted in previnta 
reatons also, was the apparently defencelvss state of tho city. No 
trace of & rampart or town wall wae found ; at each level the mall 
walls of Lou tan-out tothe very edie of the Toll. 

In the following brief description of the various levels it seems best 
to begin with the loweat. 

1. The virgin aojl of the Toll consists of » deep deposit of ped 
eirth We sounded this at one plice tow depth of 1.90 on. (LL feet) 
without reaching the hard rock and dug into it at various points 
without findine any flint implenicsts, pottery or other trace of 
disturbance, exeept where pits had heen dug into it hy the earliest 
inhabitants of the site. A remarkably feature of the arow af virgin 
ail whith we cleared yas ite Hatness, From the edge of the ‘Tell 
for a distance of aliout 29 pvetres towands ita contre there was hardly 
Any tise in the geound level, although at the Tel! edge thery i an 
gbrupt fall of the ground. If seems obvious that this cannot he 
due to a natura! conformation, so we must suppose that the levelling 
‘War cated out by the oarly juhalitants, pertiaps as the result of a 
radi! process of attrition, rather than in « single operation. 

_ Two large flat-bottomed pits lod been dug in the soll, one about 
tliree, ani the other about five, feet in depth, ‘The latter, which 
lay on the cant side of our urea wae'the more mwtlar in shape | it 
Appairs to have been entered from the south by a sloping ramp 
dm the woat aide of which was a roughly circular ehumber about 
4.00 im. (10 feet) in diumeter, its aides slightly undereut. {Rath 
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these pits are seen in PLT, Fig. |, still partly covered by walla of the 
eathiest huilidings, Level XVI). ‘Two more pits, one at the north 
the other at the south-west, were only partly anecovercd by our 
excavations, These pits all contained a filling of grey debris, very 
unlike the red soil and donbtloss ontaning an admixtore of decayed 
yegutable matter, Distributed throughout the depth of this filling 
tn cach pit we found a nomber of Hint implements and fragments of 
pottery. Theimplements were of mach the same character as those 
from Level XAVOT, PLL, Fig. 2; some of the pottery is shewn in 
PI.11., Fig. |. Particular interest attaches to the few sherds of parted 
ware, especially to the rim and side of a bowl decorated with two 
hands of chevrons in red paint. Below this in the photograph is 
@ jar-nm with a rough rope pattern decoration. By far the wreatest 
number af pottery fragments consisted of circular loop bhondles 
formed by rinning w stick through the clav Iwfore it was fired, No 
complete shapes were fonrid, as the ware was poorly haked and the 
‘bulk of the vessels had doubtless disintegrated, while only the more 
solidly formed handles remained, 

The shapes of these pite-and the debris which filled them ted me 
to the conclusion that they were dug as shelters for occupation ; 
presumably they had been roofed over hy some form of matting or 
brushwood construction, 

Below the walle of Level XVI the debris of occupation shoye 
Virgin soil reached! a depth of ahout 0-70 m. | 

Il, Level XVIU contained nothing that could be recounised ws: 
a dwolling, but had definite remaims of wails, one at the extreme: 
aouth, near the ‘Toll edge, and another along the weet ame of tha 
atea. The latter. as appears from PI. 1., Fig. 1_, ran direetly over one 
of the pits. In addition to tho «traipht walla we uncovered sone 
small circular structures, presumably lines wed for purposes of 
étorage, The material wed [or building wos in part smull blocks of 
limestone but mainly small bricks, convex on the upper side, similar 
‘to thoee found in the level above, 
‘The pottery of this lovol showed little variety. Loop handles; 
like these from the pite, and fragments of flat-bottomed juts having 
raised bands, decorated with finger IMPressions, running round 
them below their rims und wlo near their bases, were the pre- 
dominating shapes, There were also fragments of hole-month pote 
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and small #trsivht-sided cups and to sherds with tmoes of hands 
‘fehevrons in red paint, Son of the flint implements from Level 
AVI are shown in Pl. 1, Pig: 2; a stone mace-hoad was also found: 

OE Level SVE, immediately above Lovel XVIII, wue of” 
Much the same character, The exenvated suriues contained few 
walls, and those mainiy near the Tell odge. With one exception 
thoy were built of smull mud bricks with a rounded upper sil, 
recalling the plano-convex bricks of Babylonia, They vary sane 
whut in atee, the nverve heme about 22 5 1h & Gem, In contrast 
to these werd four large Aint bricks, laid xa part of a curved wall at 
the extreme south of the urea, one of which was 59 em. in length 
aod 14 om. thick, jts width varving from 42 tw 38 em. Deatitesl 
Shout Level XVI were a number of clay hing of which only the 
Loettoma runained, consisting of the rough tnhaked linings of 
elfcular holes. 

as in the level below, loop-handipe and jars with finger-print 
ianint were Wong the commonest finde, Ledge lnndlos, 
however, began to come ‘into use-ot this fevel, all of them of the 
earhest type with finger-printa along the outer cdge, «ave one amall 
Plain example which appeared m the shallow filling below the floor 
fevel. A fow heavy jar-rime antici pate the potterr of a later porjad, 
aod some fragments of a groy-black burtisled ware seemed mare 
charactenstio of the lovel timmodiutely above, Anojher mace-head 
wae found in Level XVII atl, just below, o turquoise Ina with 
two perforations, recalling ime found wt Mewjeldo (in Stave TT)? bat 
bl more elongated ihape, 

TV. In Level XVI we had the carliest example of » habitable 
huilding in the howde sliewn in Pl. TT, Fig, 1. It consisted of a 
¢hamber 4.00) m. 3.4) m, (interior messuresment) at the south, with 
fairly straight walle und a threshohl near the Toll edge; its northern 
end, partly separated from the southerm by a cress-wall, was oneloaed 
hy a semiciroalar wall, giving the building an apéidal form. Thret 
hina of soft red: clay had been ranged against the northern wall, 
but one of them had been destroyed hy the erection of a dividing- 
Wall ronming north and gouth. On the west sie of thie waa a 
amall area paved with broken pottery, An opening in the crass-wull 





,  ‘*Kngborg aut Shipton, Notes ow the Chaloolithic ond Karly Hromse Age 
Poltery of Megiddo (Chivegn Or, luot. Studies No, Hh), Fiz, 13, © 
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between this paving and the southern chamber was partly occupied 
by a small square apace, apparantly 4 hearth, encloaed on three 
sides by « single course of brick and containing ashes. The walls 
were built of fat bricks, none.of the plano-convex type were founil 
atthieorany highor level. A typical brick (header) in the northern 
wall was shaped symmetrically to the curve of the wall, and moasured 
from 39 cm. to 41m, in length, 34 em along ita wuter faoe, and 
NL em, at the mer end ; its thickness vaned from [2 ct. on the 
fate ta 10 em. in the interior of the wall. A atreteher from the 
sume wall measured 47 x 26 & 7.5 cin. 


Other curved walls and « ston foundation similar m plan 
appeared just to the north of the house ; further north were two 
®iraight walls running parallel about 3.30 m. apart, It is to be 
obearved that the use of stone foundations for mud-brick walls did 
HOt becume general till a Inter period. 


The most interesting finds from Level XVI were the copper 
implements seen in PL IT, Fig. 2. They were found near the threshold 
at the southern end of the apaidal house, but not so close together as 
1 make it probable that they were intrusions from. later period 


Some pottery fragments from this level wreshewnin Pl. UI., Fie. 2. 
The jar-ria) in the middle of thé upper row, with a band af finger 
impressions, | mw very churactenvtic, At the belt end of euch row ps 
an exainple of the urev-black burnished ware which becomes. quite 
¢oromon at this level: the carinated howl in the appet row is stir 
rounded bey w ledue with an niduluting outline forming as it wore a 
Augeession of sinall ledge haudles; the vessel below (from which the 
harnish has-worn off) has small ledge handles on the shoulder. On 
the plain vessels ledyo handles have now superseded the loop handles 
of the lower levels.. They are mainly of the early type with indented 
edges, hop plain ones arn by no means rare. Hole-mouth pots seem 
to haye been among the commonest types of vessel in use, In 
- general charactenatics the pottery of Lovel XVI was sharply divided 
from that of the levels above, but there waa naturally some admixture 
of later types, such oa the shord with streake of md-brown paint in 
the lower row of Pi, 117., Fig. 2. 


Flint implements were found, a4 at all levels, and with them 


wns» amall polished celt. 
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V. Lavels XV and XIV moy be conveniently treated in one 
section, though they must undoubtedly cover a considerable period 
oftime. In each of thom there was 4 certain amount of vobuildiegh 
eo they represent three or four periods of ocoupation at least, and 
it fe not aaay to draws hard and fast distinetion between thent. 

As tar aa the pottery ts concerned, the moat marked change was 
the virtual disappearance of the old type of vessel decorated with 
finger impressions, The predominating form of jar in Levols XV 
and SIV (asin MTT also) hos a short neck and a beavy nm, often 
with « amull loop handle on the shoulder, the body being deco- 
rated with orma-orosa streaks of red and brown of various. shades, 
Oi the other hand, fragments of grev-black burnished ware appeared 
frequently in Level XV (though not at allin XIV) wnd the indented 
ledge handles continued to be found in both Iivelw. In Level SIV, 
however, the plain type of ledge Handle dnfinitely prevailed, and 
at the same level the pusbed-ap type? was encotintered. Another 
form founil in Lovel XIV, but very rately in XV, wae the bowl with 
sharply inturned rim, Pattern—or lattice—burnishinp also teased 
helow Level XIV. Spouted vessels, either bowls with heary 
spouts or vases with thin burnished spouts (not found in complete 
ehapes) were fairly common in both levele, In Level XTV was 
found « reetangulor stone Vessel, SOcm, long by 2) em. wile, divided 
into two Compartments, one shallow the other smaller and deeper 
with « eloping channel-hole between them, obviously for the purpose 
of being used as @ press for extracting oil or other liquid. Other 
stone objecta from these two levels included three muce-heads (one 
of diorite} and a auntity of small basalt rings. 

‘The buildings in Level XV and more especially in Level ATV 
differed entirely from those of the lower atrata. The sparse and 
stattered walls were grathially replaced hy rooms crowded together, 
more or bees rectangular in plan, with few curved walls. The practice 
of using stone as a foundation for the mod brick of the walla 
became ineredsingly common, At the northern end of Level ATV 
Shere remained part of « stone drain with covering sabe. 





. ST his term la borrowed fresnei thes Mcugielchin earavations (Rubens anil 
Shipton, op.ecil.). The are ie often incloded under the dewor ' WAVY 
hanelle,” but aught to be distinguished from the true wavy form found in the 
pretpauestin poriod in Egypt. Sometimes, however, wo found that the edge 
of the recto gi wad pudbed down, not up, in relation to ite powithon on the rade, 
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VE Level XU contained, at the northern end of our area, 
three really well-built rooma, which probably formed part of a 
‘hanger building. They are shewn in PLIV., Fig.l. ‘The room at the 
east contained « circular structure, apparently 4 prain-bin, with 
‘brick walle und # stone floor This building had evidently been: 
destroyed by fire, the stone flour of the bin was ealeined and the 
bricks in the walls burnt red. The adjoining room was apparently 
feted far storing grain-jars, ae it was full of frigmonte of large 
pAoi—of the same type ae we had noted in the levels just below— 
containing blackened remainy of grain. The western room had 
post-holes sunk in ite floor, in two tows of throe along its northem 
aide, All these room were botinded towards the senth by a wall 
on @ high stone foundation, outside which tin @ narrow passage 
gr lane, Bricks from these rooms measured abont 42 by 22 by 
Viom., many of these were marked with on oval or circle with ou 
tine through it, somewhat like, The boildings on the southern 
port of the area were on the whole less substantin! but still af 
Teasonibly good construction, and there had heen little rebuilding 
ii any purt of the level. The fire in the northern rooms did not 
appear to have formed part of a general conflagration as there was 
not moch trace of ashes in the debris. 


Levul wie partichlarly rich m flint implementa; some 
of these are shown in PL. IV. Fig. 2. The ribbon knives, of remurkalle 
length ond thinness, were practically confined to thia level. 

The pottery closely resembled that of Level XIV, deseribed 
above + 2 few stump-base juglets and sherds with combed decoration 
seam to belong more properly to the level above. On the other 
hand two fragments which seemed to come from amuall long 


handled amphorives, with enss-cross painted decoration, siggest 


asovlations with the predynastic period of Egypt, about S000 p.o.8 
which must surly be an impossibly early date for this level. A 
tare form of pottery was a high cylindrical stand or incense-burner 
With perforations and emull ledge handles surmounted by « bow! 
shugeod tarps. 

VOL. Level X11, together with the level aboveit, waa excavated 


‘For a recent allt:on to this subjout sce Waisingor Lendméler Puldations 
(LOR), p-Aaeg., pled, Lo, 
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over a latger area than those beneath, a after completing out 
sondage down to virgin soil we extended our work or far as ihe 
south-east corner of the Tell, Two separate huilding-perinde 
were comprised in this evel, and ther: was.a notable devolopment 
In the pottery during the period of occapjmtion, At some of the 
jower Hoor-levels the wares msembled those of Level XIII, bmt 
for the most part Level XT1 was dominated by » beautifally lustrous 
fuormushed pottery, red or black, of wiuch oxamplee re seon im. 
Pi. Ve ‘Thi# ware ie tandsmeade and non parteniariy well 
baked, with the result thit it t# matoly ropresented by frag- 
ments: The aurfate ia covered with a thick «lip and the exterior 
Of the vaaa ie rough ta a very Ingh polish, the intenor hang 
tithiy barminhed birt lea lustrous. A notable feature of the 
liter block bowls: and pote ia the disyvonal Huting which t very 
commen, nd which occosionilly terminates in & spiral or in a 
circle, presumably representing the eur, with curved rays isenmg 
from if, PI. VI, Fig. t. These vases have slightly coneave beans, 
und their chapes, together with the Huting, sugvest originals of 
metal, A. pleasing effect of variety ie produced by lesying the 
tims af pots and bowls in the natural light hrown of the ware, 
the bodies being black outside with red interiors. Small bowls 
with the same colonr-schenie but not fluted, like that on the right 
‘ol the wecond row in PL, V., are very common; they soniwetime 
have small knobs or npokalseraican on, the cutaldes, A clase af 
hurtiinhed dishes, with borixuntal handles pierced liv two hohe, 
is dovorated with solid and linear triangles in. ted an the natural 
colour of the clay, Pi. VI. Fig. Bandwof similardecoration appear 
om ted hurnished jugs with faring cme and flat or concave hases, 
Pi. VIL Fig. }, represents a hollow stand with o handle (broken off} 
and decorated with incised geometric patterns; the decorution 3 
{epart from one or two small fragments) unique, but the shape 
feems to have been very common; « projecting knoh ts often 
found on the interior of fragments of this shape. This stand actually 
comer from Level X1, but in respect of this burmsahed pottery there 
ie little or no difference between the two levels. The ware seems 
W@ have been introttaced suddoniy from outside, at an early stage 
in the occupation of Level XTL, and to have been superseded with 
qual vbeuptness by the incoming of Hykvos pottery in Level XI 
In was absolutely confined to those two levels. A numer of flat 
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~jar-bases of considerable thickness had. similar burnishing, whick 
‘ahews that even courser vessels were thus decorated. 

A fairly representative collection of the smaller vases from 
Level XID is shewn in Pl. V. Stump-base juglets ore: fairly 
¢ommon in the same levels as the finely burnished ware, and other 

charncteristics of the same period (though found also somewhat 
estlier) are bowls and dishes with pattern burnishing on the imtertor, 
‘and small howls with a moderately well burnished red slip. We 
‘also noticed same atraight-sided cooking pote with rope decoration 
just below the nm. Finds peculiar to Levels XTI and XT are: 
punical lids, cack surmounted by a Inob handle through which o 
hole is bored, and objects of uncertain nse consisting of two walle 
of pottery, meeting at an angle on the exterior of which is a handle, 
and having three rounded projections or knobe on the inner side, 
one at each end and one in the middle opposite the handle. Ledge 
handles of the fold-over, or envelope, type were found at Level 
XU though not below ; they did not however supersede either the 
plain or the pushed wp ledge handles, and were indeed not found 
in great numbers. There were np examples of handles with indented 
A. considerable intrusion of Hykeos pottery from Levela 3, 
XA anid XE. is accounted for by the numerous Intrials of MB IL period 
found in Lovel XII, aswell us in Level XI. It ems to have wen 
‘a characteristic custom of the Hyksos invaders to bury their dead 
beneath the foors of their houses. Some of the burinls consisted 
of jars containing the bones of infants, but for the most part the 
ékeletons were those of adults, sometimes two of three together, 
‘with. the usual tomb furniture, pottery, alabaster vases, copper 
daggers and docaslunally scarabe. 
The wrea at Level XU was entirely covered by «mall and 
inginificunt buildings with no salient characteristics bo distmumnish 
‘them from either Level XIII or the levels above. The only exception 
owas a square edifice with thick walls of brick, apparently a tower, 
of which the foundations wont down into Level X11, and the walle 
“were standing to a height of 3.50 m, {nearly 12 feet) and hunch tieeun 
‘seen by usin Level X. To judge from the pottery standing at 
‘ite foundation-level, this tower would seem to have been in use 
till the very end of the Middly Bronze Age if not later. 
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VIL. Level XT, which could he divided into two periods, 
requires no very detailed description. Ite earlinr rooms, including 
wll these at the north-west of onr area, were full of the: lustrous 
burnithed ware deseribed above and the pottery in other respects 
closely resembled that of Level NTI. The later buildinga of 
Level XI, inconsiderable in themselves, seem to have coincided with 
the firat appearmnce of Hyksos wares: It was very noticeable that 
this later pottery (quite apart from the intrusive burinia) was not 
as # tule found intermixed with that of the earlier period, but 
appeared as it were in patches here and there. Evidently the new= 
comers who hrought the Hyksoe pottery with them did not at first 
thickly occupy the whole of this part of the Tell ;it is only when wa 
reach Level Xn that we-find Hyksoe pottery exclustvely emploved, 
This fact, however, does not prove that the older inhabitants, with 
their burnished wares, continued in occupation sidu by side with the 
invaders; very probably theirdwellings remained ruined and derelict 
till they were built over by the second Dvkeds peneration. 

IX. Inthe course of the proceding descriptions of the various 
levels we have nowliorn been alle to bring forward any evidence to 
throw light on the absolute dute of any one of them, The Hyksoa 
invasion, appearing in Level XT, brings uv down to wbout the middle 
of the 18th century f.c.; from this we ean fairly approximate 
Levels XU and XT, the period of Justrous burnished pottery, to the 
duration of the XIIth dynasty of Eeypt, beginning about 2000 «.c. 
Agieam of light aa reently been thrown on to the obscurity of the 
Karly Bronze Aue by the excavations at Megiddo", where a «niall 
are hax been cleared down to rock, through seven levele or “ stages," 
which seem at first sight to cover the period of our Levels XII 
to XV, with perhaps some extension at exch end, In Stage V 
several seal-imperesions came to light which the excavators attnbute 
to the early partof the Early Wynastic Poriod of Mesopotamia, that 
is the first century of a of the third millomimm, Tt im, therefore, 
of interest to ubserve to what level in our scheme their Stage V 
mowtcloeily cormevpands, Without going imto great detail we may 
notit, feoti the chart at the end of the Megiddo publicution, that im 
Stage V the indented ledge handles wand the plain sort overlap, but 
that the puuhed-up type docs not appear till later, in Stave IV. 
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‘Thin ia precisely what we find in Level XV, and there in no reason 
for refusing to equate that level with Stage V, except the fact that 
‘the two lower staged at Megiddo do not-seam to contain any of the 
pottery peculiar to Levels XVI-XVITL. Possibly this was superseded 
by tater types ut Megiddo at a somewhat earlier date than at 
Beth-shan ; otherwise we find onrselves obliged to date the first 
period of bevel XV before 000 #.c. ond to allow over o thonsand 
“yours for Levela XV-XIIT, although we cannot trace in them more 
than five building puriods. Ih ony case the resemblances between 
Palestinian pottery of the Early Browse Aye and that of Predynastic 
Egypt wirrantusin carrying hackthe more primitive types found 
‘Lin one lowest levels well into the fourth millennium, thongh we cannot 
Fel attempt to speculate how far-we should go. 

XX. [nh addition to the work described above wo found time to 
thake alittle further clearance on the tiorth side ofthe Toll summit 
atamuch higherlevel, The remains of a building of XIXth Dy nasty 


‘dite wore uncovered on Level V1, to the east of the large building 


excavatodin 193),togetherwith anumber of rooms furthor north, 


“naar the edge of theaummit, At thia pomt the stratification appears 
to he somewhat confused, but the butidings certainly lie below the 


foundations of Lovel ¥V, which was formerly attributed-to the time 


of Rameses [1 Nevertheless, at one point at the sommit edge we 


found stirrup vases and fentoid flasks with concentric cireles, 


resembling those which have been found in the cemetery in all the 


Early Tron Age tombs contaiming anthropod sarcophagi. La dlose 
proximity to these flasks we found the most interesting single oliject 
thatthe season yielded, the bronze tripod shewn in PI. VIL, Fig. 3 
This is ah example of a series which has been desoritied aa bridginig 
the yap from Myreniedin to Geometric wrt’, A tripod from 
Curium (now in New York), with » frieze of galloping animals, is 
and tou date between 1250 and L100-n.c. Six others, lelieved 
to Lie later in dais, have been pablished, one of which comes from 
4 Geometric grave in Athens, aoe from Tiryns, others from Cypens 
dnd Crete. The rope pattern round the top, and the Tonic volutes 
iithich the supports terminate, are features which our tripod haz 
in common with others of its cluss, Not far from the tripod was the 
ttnuller bronze stand shewn in Pl. VIL, . Fig. 2 2, which had a bowl- 
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some small U-shaped pieces of lead, like clipe, which may have been 
ttached to it in some way. This stand, with tho Tonio volutes at 
the foot, resembles one of waveral similar articles found by Dr. 
Sobumacher at Magiddo and believed to be candelabra. They come 
from the level whieh was destroyed by fire ut thn timo: (aa 
Dr, Watzinwer belioves) of the invasion of Shishak, about 924 hc% 
The objects themselves may, of course, be of « considerably earlier 
tute, 

‘The position of our bronzes ie analogous to that of the liroken 
lintel of Rameses I] which we found in our 1930-31 gensan’, so 
we ure tempted to carry hack the date of the tripod and stand to his 
reign, in the first half of the twelfth century, but perhaps so early 
a date will not be generally accepted, though it receives some support. 
from the character of the pottery associated with the tripod, In 
any case, we cannot dizguise from ourselves that it may prove 
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GEAER, 
By E. W. G. Masrenmas., 


It is pow 30 years since the excavation of the site of Geser wna first 
cupdertaken by Mr. (now Professor) RB, A. S. Muealister!. Tt tx 
therefore, possible that many readers of the Quarterly Statement 
may fail to appreciate the full significance of the news that this 
Simmer once again an investigation of this site ia to be undertaken 
by Mr. Alan Rowe. It has been suggested to me that [ should give 
some account of this site and the work donw there, which [ was 
Privileged to visit on many occasions. 

The jong lost site of Gezer was diseovered by M. Clermont- 
Gannon (see Quarterly Statement, 1873, pp. 78-79), and lis snggestion 
dint the modern name for the pluce, Tell ol Jecereh, wae a aurvival 
of the ancient name, was confirmed by hiv further discovery of 
hitingual inscriptions, in Hebrew and Greek, cut on strfaces af 
tock by a certain Alkios, apparently once the Governor of the City, 
containing the expression “ the houndary of Gezer,” 

The naturel features and the postion of Tell et JezereA abondantly 
explain the extreme importance of Gezer in ancient times. Tho 
buried remains crown 4 narrow bill, rinsing from N.W. to 3B 


ahont 1,700 ft. long by 300 te 500 ft. irood. The approach is steep - 


op every side, and in early tines, before the secumulation of the 
rubbish of some millennium around the sides, must have been 
much more so. The bill stands like on outpost, projecting into 
the great turitime plain, amd i connected with the low hills behind 


it, part of the Shephelah, by only « narrow neck, At the foot of: 


the hill « grent high road run from Egypt to Syria ; to the north thes 
tho Vale of Ajalon, actoss which runs the modern carriage road bo 
Jernalem, and up which mn the great high road, by the Rethhorons, 


to the plateau north of Jerusalem ; to the south les the Vale of Sorek, - 


where etood Beth-Shemesh (din Shems), and along which went # 
great highway from the country of the Philistines to the lull country 


of Judwa. To-day the Jerusalem-Joffn railway, after sweoping: 


some miles away in the plain round the whole western and southorn 


aides of the site, passes along thia open ‘vale, to plinge into the: 





i Pyuleeor Macalister bas kindly muide several corrections and sdiditians 
to Wie article. 
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arrow defile—the Wady Jem'in—which it followa fo Jeruaulens. 
From the sutnmit of the Tell « vast expanse of country i# visilile 
hetween the long blow line of the Mediterranean to the west ane 
the abrupt and Joftvy mountains of Judea to the eit. That it 
has been all through history the scene of military contest is fully 
understood when ita strategie position is appreciated. How it was 
captured on November Mth, 1917, by a Brigade of our Yeomanry, 
with a battery of machine yune, is fully described by Mr. Massey in 
Mow Jerusalem was Won, pp. 120-125, 

Although the excavation of the site ahows thal it waa ooonpred 
by a considerable population from on extremely early period 
the firet histarjoal mention i# in the list of the Palestinian cities 
eaptured by Tahutmes TE (XVUUIth Dynasty, about 1500 pc), 
From this time it was probahly under Egyptian governor (the 
Egyptian remains at all periods are considerable), hut from the 
Tell el Amarna letters, « century or so later, we learn that Egyptian 
influence wae then on the wane, ‘Three of these famous clay tablets 
are dated from Geser iteeli, and are written: in the name of the 
governor, Topaki; he wie then hurd presued by the Modern, and 
he appealed for help in vain to Egypt. %n other letters belonging 
to thin series there are references to this city. In one, o certain 
ireehooter named Lapaya makes excuses that he had broken into the 
eity. Me™ hae been slandered: 1s it.an offence that ho has entered 
‘Gaz and levied the people 1" (number OCXL, Potrie’s tranalation ). 

Tn the well-known Song of Triumph,” of Merneptah, who has 
heen considered by some to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus; ocours 
the expression “ Gezer ia taken.” (In connection with thisdt is 
interesting to notice that a portahle sundial in ivory, with the 
‘cartouches of Meniptah, waa tinewrthid ai Gezer,) In the time of 
Joshua's invasion o certain king” of Gezer, named Horam (in the 
XX, Allan of Elam) came to the assistance of Lachiah apainst the 
Tiraclites, but was alain (Jodlion 10,39), Geer was taken, but the 
Canaanites were not driven out, remaining in eervitude (Joshua 19, 
10; Tndges 1, 29). The city became one of the towns on. the 
‘southern border of Ephraim (Joshua 16, 3), but was wssigned to the 
Rohath clan of the Lovites (20,21), In 28am_5,25(A-V." Gazer") 
‘we real that Daviil chased the Philistines after their defeat in the 
Valley of Rephaim “ {rom Geba until thon come to Gezer,” showing 
‘thet this wae the frontier of the Philistines termtory ;. and in 


1 Chron, 20, 4, it states " there arose war at Gezer with the Philie 
tines ; then Rebbecai the Hushuthite slew Sippai, of the sons of the 
‘glint: and they were subdued.” In the corresponding account in 
2 Sam. 2), 18, the scene of this event is said to be Gob, which is 
probably s copyists’ error—ni3 for 773- According to Josephus 
(Ant. VIU, vi, 1), at the commencement of Solomon’s reign Geaer 
was in the hands of the Philistines, which may explain 1 Kings 9, 16, 
whore it is stated that a certain Pharach, whose daughter Solomon 
married, captured and burnt Gezer, and gave the site to his daughter. 
Solomon rebuilt it (ver. 17}. There are no further references to Gezer 
duting the later Hebrew monarchy, but there are several during 
the Maceabean period. Judas pursued Gorgins to “ Gazara and 
into the plains of Idunuea and Azotus and Jomnia " (1 Mace. 4, 15); 
Bacchides; after his defeat by Jonathan, “ fortified also the city of 
Bethsura and Gazara and the tower, and put forces in them and 
provision of victuals “ (1 Macc, 9,52); a little later Simon ‘ campad 
against (razara and besieged it round about; he also made an 
éengme of war ond set it by the city, and battered a certam tower 
and took it" (1 Mace. 15,3): after which he purified it (va. 47,48). 
From Josephus (Ant. X11, VIII, 2) we gather that Antiochus had 
taken Gezer from the Jews. 

The governor Alkios, who made the bilingual insenptions, 
Tay come in wbout tlus time, or a little later ; the rock inscriptions, 
of which hali-a-dozen are now known, give no information regarding 
‘therm date. 

In the period of the Crusades this site, under the name of * Mont 
Clisart,"” was fortified, und gave its nome to o family. Here King 
Baldwin TV pained # vietory over Saladin in 1177 ; and in 1191 the 
latter wonarch camped here, while conducting sonie fruitless neyotin- 
tions with King Richard. In 1495 4 skirmish oocurred here between 
the governor of Jerusalem and certain turbulent Bedouin, The 
Tecovercd history of Gezer is thus lithe more than a series of battles 
anid sieges extending over at least 5,000 years; from the arches 
lopiea) remains we may infer thut ita history was similar for at least 
1,000 years earlior. 

In 1802 we—the P.E.F.—obtained a “ permit “ from the Turkisli 
authorities for the excavation of Tell ef Jeereh. The whole site 
waa the ptivate property of certam Europeans, whose agent, living 

L 
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anuch of the time on the J'ell itself, was himself deeply interested 
in the exeavation, so thet conditions were, considering the times, 
uunwinally favourable. The work of excavation occupied the greater 
part of five years, duting which some two-thirds of the accumulation 
over the surface of the mound was turned over, and a large number 
of tombs, caves, ete. in the neighbourhood were explored. 


It waa found that the origina] lutte rock surface of the hill waa 
covered with buried remainég, making an accumulation ranging in 
depth fram 4 to 40 feet, made up of the débris of all the cities whiol 
had stood on the site during three or four thousand years. The 
excavation revealed nothing later than the Marcabean period, the 
Christian and Cruauding settlements having apparently been off 
the hall. 

The earliest inhabitants were Troglodytes living in the many 
caves which riddled the hill gurface; they were apparently a non- 
Eomitic race, and there was some evidence that they at least knew 
of cremation. These poople of i race soon after—the earliest 
Semites—encloaed the hill top with o# high earth rampart faced 
with rough #tenes—the earliest wall “—goiny hack wt least heforg 
8000 Be. At an éarly period—probalily about 3000 no —a rane 
with a relatively high civilisation fortified the whole bill top with 
® powerful and remarkably well-built wall, 14 feet thiek, with 
purrow towers of short projoction at Intervals of SO ft. Ato point 
on the south side of thia was unearthed « very remarkably massive 
brick guteway (ull the other walls and buildings are of stone) with 
towers on each side, stil! standing to the height of 16 feet, but 
evidently once much higher, Thie gate showed @ strong Egyptian 
influnnee at work long before the first historical referenee (XVITth 
Dynasty), for both gateway and the wall to which it helonged bad 
been raided at an early date ; ‘the former, indeed, after its destruc- 
tion, was overlaid Ly the build sat acity, which, from its dateable 
objects—prarabs, ote. nat have belonged to the time of Amen- 
hotep I, i+, 04 early as 1500 m0. The later wall, tmilt, we may 
‘fonclude, soon after the ruin of the former, and therefore about 
“TS bc, was also a powerful constrootion, and must have existed 
‘considerably over & thousand years, down, indeed, until LOO suc, 
ft least, whore Gexer disappears from history aa a fortified site. 
“Thien walls enclosed a larger area than vither of the previous ones, 
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They whow: signe of injities und repairs, at one place | 
‘over a space of 150 feet, anil also of the insertion af towers, 28 in 
number, some of which may le aseribed | to So lomon,. 


This wall must have existed in use through all the history we 
= of (ever from. Bible SOUTHER. When, from the: rnined Pemubins 
yecoustruct ip aur immagini tron these mighty han parte, We need 
“not wonder that the Hebrews, fresh from a. nomindic ‘life in the 
wilderness, found it tw eaay task to capture cities 4a fortified as 
thin (Numbers 13, 25 ; ‘Deut, 1, 28), | 
The foundations of a powerful building, which was fon 





which omd inserted 
tnte a gap in the southern wall, was identified as those of the palace 
duit in the city by Simon Maccebeus (1 Mace. 15, 42), with the belp 
of a Greek grafiite scratched on one of the stones, calling down fire 
from heaven on the “ palace of Simon.” 

Within the city walls the foundations of some seven or eight 
cities of variotts successive periods were found superi posed one 
above the other. The city’s best days appear to have been shortly 
before the time of | Joshui the next perhips at the time of the 
Judges. With the period to which we sxhonld probably assign the 
amival of the Hebrews, there is a great increase of the popula 
the hitherto inviolate environs of the “ temple’ " being encro uth 
upon by private dwellinge—an interesting commentary 
Jineh. 16, 10, 

The great “ High Place * which was aneovered is one of ae 
interest, and ite discovery has thrown « flood of light (furthe 

wreased by later discoveries made elsewhere) upon the religion 
of the early Canaunites, that eligion- “ the worship of Baal m9 
Ashteroth "—which was the “Syeasenit of the porer religion of the von 
Hebrews, This Baal templor bamith wit 
maxzeboth, or rutle stone pillars, ranging i 
t 104, 9in., together with a curious troagh, which may hi 
a socket for the “AsheraA, ot some kind of altar, bat whose real p 
ts quite uncertain. The area around these pillara had’ eat 
pea floor of consolidated earth under which were toy , 
of large 7 740 containing infant bones. in om 3 
“temple ™ was a double cave, the constriction 
fiscal that it had been urranged for the 
; high place” had been nsed for very w 
eee ee rae ir 
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from ope to ervest, anil an’ eighth of a4 mom definitely soulptnnid 
form-—as mimutacrem prieyi—liad been addled some time Eater. 
In the accumulated mbbish around thes» pillars were found enormous 
numbers nf «mall stone phullie images, together with pottery plaques 
of Astarte, maile with mde exaggeration f the sexual argann- 
Another monument af great interest—and of high untiqnity— 


tlerrendi by sth st cpa Mb feet through the solid rock toa eave in whieh 


a spring arises, [tis very similar to the ureat tunnel in Jerusalem, 


known as “Warren's tunnel and shaft," which was clearly eanatructedt 
by the early Jelusites to rench the spriny of Gihon fronr within the 
city walls. ‘Thix Gezer tunnel must date at least to 2K Bc. ; 
it ie evident from tie natnre of the accunuulited débrie whieh 
blocked ocd month that it wae finally obondone about 140) Bas 
The nntiquity is con 











mfirmed by the fact that it was apparently 
excavated by flint knives. | cae | 
At a tiuch joter period in history, in. that at the Masiabeo 

the wiiter supply of the city, in time of siege at any rate, was largely 
dependent upon an enormous open cistern, capable of eran 
hout 2,000,000 gallona of warer. Among the smaller ~ Firble” 
which throw light upon Bible history muy. be mentioned two mul 
smken cuneiform tablets, both referring to land contracts, whieh, 
from the names of the eponyma, can he dated to AOL and 149 i 
exjertively, They, therefore, belong to the Jast, and. one of the 
grewtest, af the Assyrian ronirchs, ‘Ashurbanipal, the a4 n obile 
Oinappar " of Ezra 4, 10, and they show that he was not pnly a great 









-gonqueror, but that he had in Palestine an organized government 
“and that legal civi) business was transacted in the langusge of 
The excavation of Gezur was carried ont during the years HVS 
‘ mothod to Palestinian work and the chronology of the Ioral 
uncertain and tentative. The stnititication of Gener 


4 to be-peculiarly complex, Since those now remote: 

















nce has been made, und it may be contideatly 
“Swation of the renmmnining third of the mounil 
“oytructive than were the two-thitds which 
of Palestinian archmology, 
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By 
Tivonore Hyver Gasres, B.A 


Mec interest ‘has been aroused as to the bearing of the now, 
Has Shamro tablete upon the Old Testament, The object of the 
present article ts to state as succinctly as. poasible the results whioh 
may fairly be drawn im this connection from the texts so far published. 
macrprally 1 the writer's own investigations, 
and it will be edertena that at this early stage all conclusions 
must be treated aa somewhat provisional. Whilst the main facts 
appear to he teaaonubly certaim, modifications of detail will 
doubtless be required by the progress of research. Points rosting 
upon too large att element of speculation have here been excluded, 
theneh it hes been deenied proper to mention some alluring 
possibilities which cannot yet be. extablished as facts: 

Speaking generally, the importance af the new texta for Old 
Testament studies lies in the fact that they present ws for the 
first time with a picture of religious custom and practice in Syro- 
Palestine before the days of Israel, revealing many of the prototypes 
nf Tsraelitic institutions and enabling ita at one to trace the course 
of their development and to determine their origi aa meaning 
whieh lie behind the liter inte oti ntrodince 
chosen people,” In a word, the Ras Shamma. avatars ‘for the 
-culturul history of thoir period (e. 1400 nc) what the Amarna 
luttera ure for the -palitical. = 






























Rirvay, 
‘Tho Ritual at Ras Shamra (Ugarit) hus many points of similari/ r 
with that of the Fentateuchal codes, ahewing that howover 
the literary redaction of those codes may have been, there” 
content is genuinely wocient. a 
SL We hear in the texts of the (‘SHELEM | or _— 
willy rentered “ peare-of ffering "in our 
or trespass-offecing,” of the New ur Tx- a 
Offering,” of the Kars. or Ta P 








Bamarn of offering, a eral Phi ely eal ariel ‘There is 
‘nlso reference to’ Wb Ofebing for thie puriSyation’ ofthe soul,” 
{ ine em-eferines 2 alana of ty shall ata “(it xhall- sacrifice 
es). -xnd that soul sball be purified.” Allusion iz alao 
‘oade to * firet-fruite-offerings ” under the name Qos, with which 
we are aleeady familiar from Phoenician inscriptions. We aleo 
“hear of the Marvanar lit, “ gift,” which reours in Exodus xx. 26, 
a, ae and which f properly denotes “¢ribute " euch as was paid 

| ulm Ixvili. 14, and Assyrian 
















$2. An interesting fact concerning sacrifices at Ras Shamra 
ie that they are often regarded in the form of taxns and fovies, 
the same terms hemg wied to desenbe them as are elaewhore employed 
in a strictly political sone: “Thus, we hear of thes Kanon or “ gift 
af homaye, * which is the Minean Kasvpat or“ tax,” of the Man 
or‘! portion,” —a tern similarly employed on the altar at Gizeh and 
‘properly denoting “ tithe,” and possibly also. of the “Sr or “ tenth 
" whieh is the Biblical * Ma‘ ager teuallly tendered ** tithe.” 
SH much hos heen written recently concerning ‘the basic theory of 
wucrifice umong the Scmites that if is intersting to see that at 
Rae Shumri at any rate o ' gift-thoary™ prevailed, It will be 
“pocailled that-G. B. Gray proved the same thing tra of the Istelttie 
“nyeten. 
$3. ‘The temple-staff at Rus Shariea consisted of the Komi 
who was probably more of a soothaayer than a priest, and of the 
‘Nh Eu or “ man of God "—e term recarrmg in Phoenician ami 
Elephontine texts. ‘Thia was the aucrisfan proper, Spocial gifts, 
—wenally cf fowl, bad to be brought for him over and above thie 
‘offerings to the gods, and in-one text we seem to hear of his Higat 
or “portion,” a word used in connection with the Levites i in. the 
witateuch. There were also a number of B'ur Barat or“ ladios. 
chapels,” who ware tho: sucred harlots corresponding | bor the: 
Jepesror. They were also called, ad in Huy pt, ~ wives. 
Mi; op. Exyption tia.r ste) and, ua in Babylonia, 












‘wrest 1 a mite mentioned in one of the longer 
runtomine for the nutumn harvest-feetival, 


= 


Hore 0 Eid alld Int mvt’ mil ao « arm top 
todos. This at lant explains why fa Rod sa 19; 
xxiv. 36 (both 8) the prohibition odinet this rite | r 
flis eodjocture of N. Schmit (JBL. xiv. -278p,) thot ‘this was 
a fertility. Tito. 
$5. In one text which describes how aman poe to eeck ald. 
from ‘the Sun-goddess in civ ie of w friend's illness, mention is 
Piade of the ‘a Sam or“ ancred place of the saured. places ' (Cp, 
Asayr, ahr; Soath-Arab, ater) as heing the innermost part of 
the murictuary, ‘This answers exactly | to the Hebrew goosen 
Maggonasntm™ or “ Holy of Holic.” We aldo hear of the wazea 
or " suered courtyard " as in: Hisbrew ant angi and of 
the ax or “ diered encloeure " which is the familiar Arbio Aina, 


46, ‘The temple at Ras Shines s was sanctuary aa the institution 
of the ~ stranger within thy gates,” “ quest of God" (Arahie 
jar Allah) was teeognised, One of Sa ahs i a treaty of allianee 
hetwcen the people of Uparit and their neighbours, including thee 
Hittites, Horites, and Cypriotes (Alashiang), In thie text certaiti 
enemies are formally excladed from: the right of asylum and ar 
tegatded ws“ lainished " (napluy), so thot neither they not ther 

folk can. he“ strangers of the sacred enclosure “ (ir fmt), 


§T- Another object of great interest is that called ‘Ko, Sacrifiors 
could be placed on it, so that it was a kind of table-stone. Moreover 
sacred women dutioed round it (ngpt ‘ed). 1 therefore identify. it 
with what in South-Arabian cultus is called the qaur or ™ stone 

of birewit,” cased ae in altar and ritually cireumambulated. We 
live « parallel in the pre-Islamic DAWWAR around: which the tawwaf _ 
or” circle dante was celobrated. The stone wax called. “xn or : 
W Witness hevanse » like the Qaif, catht were «worn bedude it 
{ recalls the many * *etones «il testimony "all over Palestine 
and Arabia (v. Peturs, Barly Hebrew Story, p. 18; stos iv. 

muner por ij. 403) and especiully the ‘ena or “ stone of - 












































seb ap hy Joshus after the eroasing of the Jordan (Joe 
Now, it is powailile that in’ this tan live th 

Biliival *eovrn, This term is used in 

Bote special object in the sanctuary. * 


i a ritea a carn bee 
“Ark of the ‘Hduth” whieh iduntifies it with the “Ark ot ‘thie 
Covenant,” but the fact that § epuru itll Loe ‘used nlone may palat 
toaneirher usage. It is conceivable that the “ Ark of the ‘envrn 
was the gacted chest containing & portable * atone of testimany " 
eatried about by a nomadic people. Later, under the influenes: 
‘of the fact that “tablet of ‘eduth "" (lugh “eduth) was « current 
term (like the Asuyriun tupp?! adi) for a “contraet-tablet,”. the 
_ view would not unnaturally grow up that what the chest really 
contained was 4 stone inscribed by the god with the terms of hie 
‘eontract with the people 
§8. Th has ke ng hewn realised that thu Isrwlitic “Feast of 
Booths” in celebration of the autumn Ingathering, was @ t- 
Interpretation in: the light of their own (assumed) history of ao, 
eatlivr horvest-festival, Varivua theories have heen propaunded to 
sovonnt for the booths, the latest being that of Professor Ocsterley, 
Who 'would see in them the howers of the “sacred martisge ” 
which may have lwen celelrsted wt this feast. The Ras Shamra 
texts suggest another explanation. We there hear that aa a feature 
OE the Ingathering-festival the gods wero entertained by their 
‘worshippers and “ cuverts ” or “ booths ” wer orented to protect 
them from the sun. These arm termed: xscum or * * booths "“—a 
term harmonising with the Aramaic mrrtata by which the! ' Hobrew 
“sumcam” or “booth” is regularly translated in the ancient 
‘Targumin of the Bible. Hore then we have an. early Syro- Palestinian. 
“Festival nf Booths’ in connectian with tho Inguthering. 
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_ §% The mythological texte are not yet all poblished, and there 
8, eo: M. Virolloaud tella me, a great deal tu. come, Of apavedo | 
taterest j2 the mention in one of thom of the deity Yo-21a'T (perhaps, 
More correctly, YAW-eLAT), in which the fit @lement equates 

‘Jan, the curtior form out of which Jus (Jehovah, Vahweh) 
The god ix, I think. one Gf thee bisexual amalgams 
‘ananr or Eauwox-Adnant of the Phoonipian Hrseri p> 
“ib and the goddess Kivt have hoon fused. We 
“A early synonym: of Baa. in Anum where 








nis * acetone Ifa aS in an unpublished Sex, 
to Leviarmax as the “fleeing serpent und the crooked serpent” 
with weven heads, harmonising with Isainh revi. 1 und Psalm 
Texiv, 1. 

$l. Another unpublished text refers to a war in the Negeb 
it which foutunt, inter alion, the two peoples Zenucon and Asirem, 
ahewing that these wore early ‘Palestinian tribes tater ambraced 
within the confederary of Isracl, and therefore regarded wa * 
of Israel (Jacob), The nume ZepoLeNx occurs as thet of a 
Palestinian. trilu: as early as 2500 no, whilst in Asrxa I am tempted. 
to see the southern AsHon of the South-Arabian inscriptions whom 
Hommel and Winckler have detected in many passages of OT. 
Where the mesning “ Assyris” will not fit, There iv also -montion 
of a people called the Ksnrni—aiso referred to on oid Egyptian 
texts and ‘living in the south. Are these perhaps the GrenomrmM: 
of Joshua xii, 2: 1 Samuel xxvii. 6, and distinct from the northern 
prope of the same name (Jou. xiti. 15); 2 Sam. ii. 5, eto.) 7 

$12. Another text refers to the at na the Ruvaam, exneely 
‘aa in the Old ‘Testament (is; xiv. 0; xxiv. aie ete), These: of 
ourse,.are quite distinct from the Rerwarn or “ Gianta-” of Nout. 
i 11, ofe., and should aot be confused, as they have been by one 
‘popularicer of Has Shamra results. 


515. We alto have in Ras Shamra texts. parallel to the Hebrew 
belief that the gods dwell in the “ recesses of the North ” in e 
Pourk of the was: In Isainh-xiv, 15 “ Lucifer” exclaims: “TE 
will soar into heaven, and set my throne above tho stars of God 
I will dwell on the Mount of Assembly, in the hinteriand of the 
North," whilst in Kxokiel xxviti. 2 the’ ‘ prince of Tyre ™ will ait 
“te the seat: of the gouls, in the heart of the seus.” At Ras Stumm 
the gods dwell cn the horizon (aphg) where the heavenly and 
earthly oveans meet, at's place whither all rivers flow (enol: sihrm), 
‘tn the very novel (errt) of the North, 


—O«#RAE, The heavenly family are called tho’ soos of Buea” 
“Hebrow foliiom > ep. Paalm xxix; 1 and Pa, Ixxxix. 6, in + 

of which passages E.V. mpoild the point by paraphrasing “ m 
. “a Spuion fortida tho citation of further parr’ 
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THE MEANING OF THE NAME HAMMOTH-DOER. 


By D. WisTros Tuowas 


iy a recent number of thie Journal,’ | suggest! that the mien 
of the name En+lor waa " well of encircling,'’ anil that the name 
preserved « reminiseence of the ritnal dance which may have beet 
performed at one time round the well. [t is possible that the place- 
name Hammothslor (987 MGM), occurring only in Josh, 21, 92, 
is to be explained similarly. 

Assuming that "7 is to be translated “ encireling,”* the first 
dement of tle sompound ANT Mer is capable of two iter 
pretations, according to the root from which it may be supposed &o 
he derived. The placename Hamath on the Orontes ie derived 
by Robertson Smith? from a root 20, whiok is unused in Bhibliont 
Hebrew, but which may be supped to mean " to protect, guard,” 
as 4 compartn with the Ambic .<= (humd) shows? (henoe 
rrgirt “* wall,’ as. profertion}.* From this root <= “is desivyd 
lima, & ‘ancred chelosura or femenos.”** If the first element m 
3327 MDA be connected with this root, the name will moan 
“were! enclosure of eneiteling,” f.¢., & sacred spot or sanctuary 
whore ritual daneing of cirenmambulation waa at one time 
performed." 





‘Oetober, 120), po, 200-4, , 
— 9 fb, where he philokapral amgument dor 7 “ennineling ”  Geay te 


* Religion af the Semifes, Sed od. (od, B.A. Conk), p. 14, and footoute 24 
ser aio Brown-Deiver-Briges, Hebr, Ler, p 333 : 
* Krown: Driver Briggra, op, cil, ph 227, a. 
‘Tans, ded Ang. Ler, Gl oe* ~ prohibil, .protert, detnnrl, gaan TE 
4. Hara, Arvd-Bag, Did. p 145—and derivatives ad loc. In Neotyriaa 
Soe, moons cualodird, ae Payne Smith, Thea, Spr, vou. 0, p. EROS amd 
derivatives ed foc: ch iC. Brockeimann, Ler. Tyr. (Zar mt.), p. 230, In tater 
Veleew *On, originally “te surround guard," moans “to observe, sot” 
(lastrow, Dist, of the Tary., ec. p.0iF}. 
* Broen-Liriene- Briggs, op. ct, p. F27. 
TW) Holerteon Smith, op, ¢st., fee. eat. J 
"For the circuit nomd the aanctuary, see W. 0. E. Unnuriey, The Sacred 
amor, p. A, 


14k : HAMMOTR-DOR, 


__ It i* possible, however, that 397 Mmst is to be identified 
with the place-names TVD (only in Josh. 10, 35) and oT 
(} Chron. 6, G1). Both these names may be derived frum Ory 
“to be hot,” and both perhaps mean “ hot spricue."” Shand 
ORT TOT be interpreted in the same way, the name will mean 
“het springs of ncineling” That hot springs are tu this day in: 
Polostine reyarded aa in some way sacred (their heat and curative 
power being attriluted to the activity of an indwolling apirit) is 
wall known!" Tt is not impossihle then that thename perpetuates 
the custom of the sacred dance which may have been: performud) — 
touth] the waters as part of the ritual done in honour of tho spirit 
who wad inyoked to keep up the fire and heat the waters, Whichever 
ierivation we may prefer for PSO, the connection between 
énciteling and s sacred spot on the one Linnd, und with sacred waters 
om the other, constitutes porhaps sufficient ground for nesing in this: 
plice-name another relic of tho sacred ance in ancient Terael, 

"So Broww-Driver-Briigge, op. ‘cit, Pp 420 The Talmodie place-name 
ROS TE) le edd aloo to moan“ bot eprings ™ (\laatrow, op. l., p. wel ,- 
Of [Levys Newhelr. v. Chale. Wetec’. I p O06). "The Arabi root = 
iiemma) © become bot" (of water) iy eeey eoummon—ih the fourth and tenth 
Ports it mana “to wash with hot wator” » is mea & “hot spring 
by teens of which the «tienen eck to core themeslved,” asl alias 
nears “a hot bath * (Laon, op. mit, Pp. Gr), In Syride Slay inane ovals, 

 BSouton, “ therma, equim calito, taineum,” sod }i$o.to,, ie given os 

Bailth, <p. ot 3. 108} fue forte ent ayes coudas ” [Payne 

Sor 6.0. Curtios, Primiifien Semitic fsfigien Today, p. 84, who erfors to the 
bet epritige of Callirhor ae today hiing ~ regarded uu boing unior ihe contral 
Oe ealnt (welij or wpirit | finn), wha makes thy fire asl | eye it heening ™ 
ieee totes wal toe). Josephus cally thn hot springy of ‘Tiberias “Appadlady 
“whieh iF Preps Haromath (1.4, * the Hot Spring "\," A. Marthibel, 4 ff catverny 
: orale (mp ae ra 137 feanple BJ, Af Li, Alety., XVI, pe Niese, 

Fike Hehe pet ot springs of Tiberias, sco G. A. Binith, Historical Geagrag 
Wi the Holy Land, ps Fadel ae es 
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AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY IN PALESTINE. 
OFC 


Ty the courtesy of the Director of the Department of Agnoniture 
and Fonsta we have received the mport of his Department for the 
Sars 1931 and 1938. The report is a substantial production of some 
240 foolkicap pages. It contains much telular matter, which int 
chinfly of value to the expert; hat the non-xpert reader will also find: 
something to interest him in this publication, The subigots reported 
‘upon are agrioulture, horticulture, entomuilogy, fishorie#, Vetoriiary. 
Services, and forestry, a wide field. [¢ j* mentioned m the mtn 
duction that early in 1932 the Fishery Service was abolished on the 
‘ground of economy ; the department is thus left with five main 
services to deal with. 

The years June, 10:0 to May, 151, and June, 195L to May, 193%, 
warn marked by o great deficiency tn ramfall, With the solitary 
‘exneption of Boersheba the rainfall waeeverywhore mich below the 
avermge. ‘Thus, in the year 131-1992, the total rainfall at the 
four main stations was :— 





Jafin 2-278 mm., or TI inches; the average being 483 mm. 
af or [FR inches, 
Jenisalem ... 325 mm, or 1S mehes: the-average being 650 mm, - 
: or 246 imrhoes. 
Gara _. 382 mom. or 1 inches; the average being 379 mm, 
er 1A inches. 


Heersheba ., SOL mm, or 12 inches > the: average bemg LTS mos. _ 
wor T tive dye, 
Ttowill be obeersed that the rainfall ot Jerusalem was only lulf the 
normal. 
Iti recorded that at Beisan, so well- known to archeologists, the 
shade temperature rose to 40.5° C., that is, to 114° Felenheit 5 
het enough but not strikingly hot in comparison with the 
temipenitures at, lot us esy, Jacobabad or cortuin other fiery apote. 
A-menace of gruve magnitude is recorded for T2351. ““ Field mice 
in large numbers invaded vast areas and threatened to overwhelm 
thar unfortunate farmers, already strogglimy ageust adversity. be 
And again am 152, ° Favourable weather cunditions (that ia, 
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Favauralile to the field mice), and lack of rain, wave ise fo a con 
Siderable increase in the fielit mice population.” Special CaN pales 
Were waged against this prague, costing 4 considerable sum, more than 
£6,000 i materials alune. 

Generally speaking, during the two years tinder review the crops 
wore below the average. [ay 1931-92 it ja reported that “ the olive 
crop Wak Very poor and nowhere was more than. one<juarter of a 
normal crop harvested" 

An interesting parigraph is the following: “ The Agricultural 
Stations have included in their work the introduction and trial al 
new crop’, cultivation and fertilizer experiments, erop rotation 
trials, times of planting experiments, and, above all. crop .sded 
#election, trials. and propagation. ‘The value of tho seed ne leet aeuny 
work in best testified by the faon that the demand far any approved 
feeds wvuilahle for distribution is invariably greater than the supply” 
And again, “ Perhaps the most important fritum of extension 
work and certainly the one giving the most far reaching reuilts, at 
(Pteeent, ie the distribution. of improved seeds" Wheit and bat rly 
are pecially mentioned in thie connection. 

As to faite, it appears that 3,500,000 of cases of oranges were 
‘exported in 1992, wi compared with 2,500,000 in 193). The next 
meat important item being over a 100,000 cases of grape fruits in 
W832. The excees of agrivultural exports over agricultaral importa 
m-1932 amounted to £P.696,000, 5 sum twice as large as that noted 
for 1831. The Entomological Service chieily devoted its attention 
to the ertrus industry, this being the tiost important in the COUntry. 
. Bizhtwen forest reserves: were proclaimed, bringing the total 

Bumber of these reserves to 220, with an area of 270 square tiles 

Which tm abot one-fortieth of tle entirs area of the country, 
“Mention ix nunte of the necessity for the Protection of forest vege 

Mition, for the reafforestation of the Upper slopes in the fill country, 

ool the employment of cotnter-erosion tneisures, to prevent serous, 
‘damage by rain to cultivation ay the hill icles, 

 -Thid report gives the impression of varied ‘and thorough work 
eurrie! out by a eciontifie department whoee wetivities will have. 
“Much inflence on the future well-being of Palestine, . 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF PUBLICATONS: 


Aneient Synagogues in Palestine anl Gree, By E. L. Sukenile. 
(Schweich Lectures, Oxf, Univ. Press, 7s. tk.) 

“This volume contains, in substance, the lectures delivered: by 
Dr. Sukenik in 193); the form somewhat different, for, os-tha 
writer says, “a greater discursiveness must largely take the placa 
of ocular demonstration "—the lectures were illustrated by lantern. 
élides—on the other hand, “a reference which the reader may look 
tip at lits leisnte can often suffice where some explanation 4 in- 
dispensable to an audience of listeners.” As the hook is beautifully 
arid sufficiently illustrated, this written form with ite ~ greater 
dinttirsivennss,” is to be welcomed perhaps even more than, the 

In diseneing the origin and significance of the Synagoge, 


Bakenik mentions the fact that the earliest remuins of o synagogue 
mh Palestine, so far discovered, are not earlier than the first century 
of our ers, wheress synagogue remains in the lands of the Dispersion 
ate considerably older: it Egypt-as early as the third century B.C), 
do Greece as early as the second century B.C. ‘This tends to bear out 
what M. Fredlinder maintained Jong ago, vi2., that the earliest 
synagogues originated in Egypt, and that they were unknown 
in Palestine during the Muccahwan eta (eima 175-195 B.C.).) During 


the last few years however, our knowledge concerning ancient 


synagogues both in Palestine and in lands of the Dispersion has heen - 


greatly increased, und certain facts of an astonishing character have 
com to bght. 
A coripleta list of the ruins of ancient synagogues in Pulestine. 


‘go far discovered is the following: The largest number are situated 
Gn Galilee, namely, in Capernaum, Chorazm, Kair Bir'im, Beth 


Alpha in the valley of Eadmolon, Serumuka, * Eafia (both these latter 


‘on Mt. Carmel), and Hammath-by-Gadara. Two in Tranajordania, 


at «d-Dikkeh and Jerash, One only has en discovered in the 


poath of reesei vig,, that in Na‘aran, near Jericho: Thei ore 


fonr j in varivus parts al isaie. 
) Sumigoge wud Kirche in tices Aafangen, pp. iT. (1908), 
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Deloe—hore there arn tho remains of one of the earliest 


SyYRLGCRUES 
yet tincarthed; they belong to the eccond century B,C.: this island 


7 mentioned in Macc. xv. 23 aa one of the places, the authorities 


of which were bidden by: Lucius, “ consul of the. Romans,” to- 


deliver up any “ pestilent fellows“ who had fed from their country 


in fear of Simon the Maccabee; the reference here is to helleniutie 


dows. 

Afdetws—in this ease again we have an early meorl of the 
oxidtence of a synagogue, the ruins of whieh have now been dis 
Bovere | Jeephus quotes a letter from the proconsul of Asia 

tting the authorities of Miletus not to prohibit the Jews from 
Glisbirnting their gabbaths and from performing their sacred erties 
(aloleg, xiv, 24 f.), an ohvivns reference ta synagogue worship, 

Priee—the eynagogal nmmins. in thin Ionian. sity, like the 
previous ones, were discovered w number of yoars ago: they exhibit 
al! the foutures of the motw ancient ByORgOTUeS Wncartbed. 

feyma—the interesting ruins of the syrngogue in this little 





ited off the Piraens wad one of the first to be diaeoverad in Greek 
‘ands. 


‘Quite recently (1851), in exeavating the ancient thermal haths 


at Stoby, near Monsatir, in Yasoslavia, Dr. Toxo Petrovic discovered 


the remains of & eynagogue which Dr, Sukenik dates about the end 
$F the fourth century of our era; its plan was reminiscent of that 
ifthe Beth Alpha synagogue, ‘The ‘pecial interest of this discovery: 
olay, ts the long Greek insetiption of Achyrics the “ Father of the 


woorne af Stoby.” 
Finally, there is the remarkable find of the ruins of the ancient 





Aynugogue at Dur Europos,’ on the right hunk of the Euphrates, 


on the roud teading from Aleppo to Baghdad. 
Ob the many subjects of interest dealt with by Dr. Sukenik in hie 


‘descriptions of all thie ruins, space permits of unly two to he: 


onferred to here, the frescoes and mosiicn, and the iummiptions: 
Tn view of the stringent prohibition in Dont. v. 8 and elsewhere 


iC Thow shalt not make unto thee a craven image, (nor) the likens 


“(emtrniad) of anything in heaven above, or in the earth below . . . mes | 
_ it in pomew somewhat astonishing to find the abundant undant remains of atch 


1 OSce inte eapievialle Liotwstusin, in the Zrtechrifi jer de NT Wi dNT Wiens i Ota, 


PROME, aed Clark Hopkins in MUuetruted Loudon Nevis ton July, 4 


r 4 
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- *fikensssea of things in the heavens, and both men and thmgs an 
“the earth, ameig the ruins of all these synagogues. The scene 
‘depicted are mistly «venta in Old Testament history, euch wa the 
Seetifice of Taanc, Moses ot the burnitig tush, Daniel in the lion's. 
‘den, ete but more strangn are the ropresentations of the, @igua. 
af the Zodide » thus, for example, m the synagogue at Na‘aran there 
Fe in the centre of these surrounding signe a figure driving a quadriga, 
fepresenting the sun; the signs of the Zodiac all have Tiehrew 
“names, while at the four corners are four symbole ngares of thi 
four seasons of the year, Similarly in the Beth Alpha synagogne, 
it ina much finer state of preservation, theso syns are represented 
on the mosuie floor. Aa Dr, Sukenik remarks, these representations: 
‘of the Zodiac were vonnected with superstition, for the belief in 
astrolugy was universal in ancient times; “ striking proofs,” he - 
reminds. us, “of the importance attached to the constellations 
{maccaloté) in the belief of the Jews ure Philo's interpretation of the 
twelve stones of the High Priest's breastplate (which the Pontateuch: 
Feelf declares to be the emblems of the twelve tribes of Lomel) ad. 
symbols of the twelve signs of the Zodiac; amd Josephus’ similar ex 
planation? af the twelve loaves of bread in the ‘Tulernacle, .. 27 


(4 inscriptions there t+ # considerable number, Hebrew, Aramale 
and Groek ; of those in. Palestine the majority are Armmaic, the 
vernanilar, those in Greek are abo fairly numerous, while ‘the: 
Hebrew one are only few io number. They denl mostly weit. 

games of donors of the building, epon whom « blessing is womille 
‘wided. For example, the Hilirew imacription of the Kafr Birtpm: 
synagogue runs: “ Muy there be peace in thie place anf in all the 
ex of lave}, Joe the Levite, the son af Levi, made this lintel, 

ay blessing comme upon hia deeds, Peace.’ In the aynuozue of 
Dinra Europos thern is @ proture of Modes leading the laraclitas ont 
of Beypt underneath which is an Aramait itweription « * Moses: 
going out irom Egypt.” Of particular interest: here in another 
Aramaic inscription in which thn date of the buikling i given, Ley 
$64 A.D.: ond o Greek inscnption mentions Samoel the priest 
av © Preibvier of the Jews.” These ato htt a few examples of many. 
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anil instructive book ; itd value is farther enhanced by the many: 
plans and illustrations, dnd especially by about twenty bheantihil 
a 0.E.W.O. 






The Archaeology of Herod's Temple, By the Rev. F. J. Hollis, D.D., 
F.R.C, With thirty plans, London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd, 
Ti.  [Sa, net, 

This it on attempt to co-ordinate the feaulte of the surface 
eurvey and the excavations made at the templé site with the aeeomnt 
of the Temple given by Josephus and that given in the Misha 
trictate Middéth. Dr. W. 0. E_ Ovaterley writes in the “ Foreword,” 
“One prot merit of Dr, Hollis's work is that it presente a pentiine 
effort to reach a reconciliation between theas apparently irrecomedla ble 
Sources; indeed it is perhaps not too moch to aay that he bas 

olved the problem." Der, Mollie is alle to bering to the solution af the 
difficult problem a knowledye of mathematics anil of engineuring—ae 
ta shown by the “ admirable illustrative plates “—which immensely 
decrease the value of his work. 

‘Part 7 ia devoted to “a etmdy of the ate.” Hore we hive a 
mussterly summary of the resuit of thut extraordinarily brilligat 
exploratory work which is chiefly associited with the name oF 
Sir Charies Warren and Sir Charles Wilson, Their Recovery uf 
Jeruralom and Survey of Western Palestine ahoulil be reat] alongside. 
‘this part of Tir. Hollis’s book. Purt IT gives » suggestion, ' Eee 
construction of the Buildings and Courts of the Temple Hill and. 


Part TH is o now translation of the tractate Muldsch with a very 


full commentary. 


To meat readers it ie the conclusions in-Part [ which will chielly 
appeal. Only a few of themean bore be touched upon. De, Hollie 
Aconpte as fundamental that the holiest purt of the temple, and ate 
the great altar, was built over the Sacred Rock. Indeed the aaereed 
‘tock is, to lam, the yuvot of the whole temple system, 


The Temple Hill before the time of Heres) was nut oom pletely 
ssurronnded by lofty walls, in Inet it lay expoeed on three sidea,- 
‘Tho cast wall was the only one which protected and acreshed the 
Temple Till and this semewher to the south of the existing’Goldon 
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~ Gute turned westwards u# part of the city wall along the southern 

 etlpe of the Kidron. Ravine—Hurod’s north wall was xouth of the 
Kiron Ravine and approximately at right angles to the existing 
vast and weet walls, it was situated a little to the north of the present 
northern limit of the Platform of the Rock. The present positions 
of the south-west angle and of the western walls are on the lines. of 
Herod's reconstructions, The existing ““ Double" and " Triple” 
Giteways were very ancient twin double gateways, which gure 
entrance through the south wall and led by long inclines to the level of 
the Haram. On the west besides the approach over Rolinson’s 
‘Avoli there were at least three, and probabiy four, gateways which 
wave entrance through Herod’s western wall, Two more ancient 
approaches by well defined rock-—rut road, causeway and rock-cub 
anal can atill be traced deep beneath the ruina of Robinzon's and 
Wilson's arches respectively. 


A fascinating and controversial point & the question of the axis 
of the three tenyples, Dr. Hollis maintains that the axis of Soloman’s 
tamp Was on oi line between the vecuns) rock aml the summit uf 
the: Mount of Olives at exactly nght-angles to the exiting custom 
wall of the Haram and that this line had originally « conieection 
with sun worstip. Onthe other hand the axis of the two later temples 
(Zerubibabel’s: and Herod's) waa deliberately put on a new line, 
namely, one runnuug due east and weat ani at right-angles to the 
existing eastern boundary of the platform of the roc. What vill 
bttike the casual observer” as atrange w that by this arrangement 
we got u plan of the tenrple and ite courte askew (in the plains very 
‘gakew) to the enclosing walle of the sanctuary. Dr, Hollis snggesta. 
ilet may have existed ~ without anything inconyruvus bemy 
sotiobable in that arrangement.” Hie arguments on this pombe, 
on the revonstruction of the altarin Zerubbabel's Temple and onthe 
arrangements of the outer Courts, and particularly of the 
“Women's Court,” are well worthy of consderation. 


We are hoping to hear him in three lectures which he promises 
te give an the subject of the Temple in the early autamm at oe 
headquarters and « careful study of this work would bo the teat 

preparation for intelligently following the forthcoming lectures. 
EWG AL 
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D. Stotasxy, a aglasae Dake Muxulnanes dans te Coran 
~pidone lex Vies dex Prophttes. Pana, Geuthner, 1933:  Bvo, 
pp. vill, 160, “Price, 100 Franca 

In thie volume M. Siderky, following in the wake of Geiger, 
Weil, Hiechfeld and others, sasembles the Jewish parallels to 
| Biblical legends recounted in the Coran and in the Lives of the 
Prophets. ‘The material is arranged in sections, extending from 
Adam to Mary Magdalene, and the presentation is at once interesting 
and attractive. 

Nevertheless, the work is something of « scholastin tragedy for, 
apparently unknown to the learned author, the balk of 7t has already 
been done by Diihnhardi in the first, volume of hia Natursag 
(1007), whilst moat of the rabbiniw matanal has been assembled: by 
‘M. Guster in his.“ Chronicles of Jerahmen! ™ (1599). 

Moreover, the view that these stones are of Jowiah origin ia: 
seniousdly challenged by the fact that many of them occur already im 
‘girly Samaritan literature where Jewiah infiuence can almost 
‘ertamle be excluded: The Samuritan parallels are addnoed by 
MM. Gaaster in hin Asatir of Moves” (1927) and suggest that the 
tones ore rather to be regarded a# part of a popular tradition 
which Hiwed down through Jewish, Arabte ind Samaritan channels 
independently. 

The following supplementary material may perhapa be of mae to. 
aeaders of M. Sidersky’s eminently serviceable volume Even 
though the work ha» been dane befure, the author's care and laboar 
deserve our gratitude, and he has certainly presented it in a 
methodical manner which will render it expecially convenient for 
sturlonts. 

Adam created from four wins: the liwends cited concerning sin 
size of Adum urn irrelevant; the true parallil is Orae. Sibyl. tit, & 
tide Geficken in loc. Also in Mideah Ronen. 

Deweription of Paradixe > Jerahmeel vi; Tanhuma ed Buber, i 
fol. 55: Pesiqta de Rah Kahana f S7h- 

Air ae prophet >. he foretells Flood in Asatix ji, 17) Mleslialnes 
LIT Josephs, Ant, 1, 2,3. (TO). 

Stynael senda serpent to Fees Latin Historia Adie: Jonah. 
exij, 2: On th seepentnotif, vide now- Montgomery, JAQS, 1935, 
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Animals silenced at exjnitsion of Adam: Asatir i, 20; Meshalma 
“Piha Apor, Mose 2; Vit Adoo 22, & | 
: ‘Cain wot Abel's offering in Nizon? Asatir i, 8; Margal Sta; 
Pal. Targum Genesis iv, 

Harat and Marut( fallen angels) > ¥, Jung, Fallen Angels in Jewish 
Literature (originally prmted in JQ). 

Nimiod uta Abraham into fureace: Jashar xi, i—ai; 
Midrash Deecalogue, Precep: U1. 

Nitwrod builder of Balel > Aaatir iv, 32; Josephus, Ant, 1. 4, 2 
(14); Meshalma 17 1b. ;  Pirge de BR Eliezer ch, 20; Seder 
Haddoroth p. 2. 

— Phartoh plagued Geenuse af sneults to Sarai: Agatir vi, 14 antl 
Pitron in loc. ; Meshalma 19Ta- 

—— haffin of doseph ewuk in Nile: Deut. Rabba zi; Jeral. i, 2-3 ¢ 
in derstimeet it is:sinuply a“ hrovk,” i..0, the writer took the worl 
* sokhal ine general sense and not us meaning '' Nile.” 

Pharauh's dream abow Moves: Jetah, pp, lxxxviiff. 

Hol of Moves: Syrine Book of the Bee ch. 30. 

_ Pharaoh says he creates the Nile (p. 8) - Tthink thin goes back to 
the Kyyptian idea that the Pharaoh causes the annual inundation 5 
‘ov this v. Drioton tn the journal! Egyptian Religion, 1935, Pt. IL 

Moses and Khadir¥. RB. C. Temple's essay on Khadir in Folklore 
Soc. Jubiler Volume. 

Bilewn attemple lo eedluce Exrael with pretty Moahite women > 
alresily in Asatir x, 15-9 ; Josephus, Ant. IV, 6,6 (129); Bs, Philo 
xsi, 3; Sifre, por, £51 (ed. Fnedmann); Pal. Targ. Numb, xxiv, 14. 

On Solomon legenda v. St, John Seymour, Tales af Ring Solomon, 
London, 1924, which contains och material, 

Alexander shite People with Walls against invasion by (roy 
und Magog: \ fim! an allusion to this in Jerahmeel xxxt, 4, 

Tuxonon Henzi Gaster. 
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TRANSLITERATION OF HEBREW AND ARABIC CONSONANTS. 
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THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The exhibition of antiquities from Tell Duweir found by the 
Wellcome Archeologieu! Research Expedition to the Near Bast, belt 
during the summer in the new rooms of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund at 8, Hinde Street, was u great success. It was extraordinarily 
woll arrenged and organized. and the attendance was greatly im 
advance of the attendance at the previous exhibition held last year. 
Tho time was extended in order to cover the sasions of the Inter- 
national Anthropological and Ethnological Congress, and many 
af the delegates to the Congress visited the Exhibition. Much 
interest wus chown in the restored ewer and its inscription whieh 
has attracted the attention of scholars, anil concerning which two 
important contributions will be found in the present isane of the 
Ghearterly Statement. 





The third year's work on the Tell Duweir site will begin 
Qectoher, and if the arrangementa for exproptiation are concluded 
in time it ix hoped to start immediately on the removal of the ruins 
of the Persian residency, and the examination of the Jewish palace- 
fort below, ‘Tho lower levels of the temples will have to be cleared 
and the adjoining deposits of Temple and Tell débris excavated to 
bedrock, which should expose a further area of the Hyksos Tevet- 
‘ment. It is also hoped to toke another section of the early Copper 
Age city, where some rock caverns have wlready been cleared: 


The monthly LECTURES AT THE ROOMS OF THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND which proved & grout 
success last: year will be continued this year. The first two lectures 
will be given by the Rev. Dr. F. J, Hollis, of King’s Collewe, on 
Friday, October ith, and November 2nd, at 5 pm., on The 
Archuology of Herod's Temple. The thind leeture will he on Friday, 
December 7th, at & pan, om the subject of Ancient Warfare, hy 
Professor 8. H. Hooke. The lectures will be illustrated by lanterm 

O 





wo NOTRE AND NEWe 

_ A small EXHIBITION OF ANTIQUITIES, arranged by 
Atr..J. W. Crowfoot, illustrating the recent EXCAVATIONS AT 
SAMARLA, is on view at the rooms af the Fund, 2, Hinde Street, WI. 





A perics of lectures on The Aye of the Patriarch will be given at - 
King's Colloge, beginning on Tuesday, October Sth, at $0 PL. 
The first lecture will be delivered by Professor 8; 4. Cook. Mem lsers 
df the Palestine Exploration Pund wd their friends are invited. 
The dates and subjects of aach lecture are as follows -— 

Getobor 1)—"' The External Environtient nf Canaan, Foreign 
hifluences. Canounite Civilization. Evidence of Excavations and 
Monunienta” By Profesior $8.4. Cook, M.A., TattD, 

October 16,—" The Religion of the Patriarch, Karly Canaanite 
Religion and Ritual, ‘The Significance of the Rus Shuma Texts.” 
By Profesor 3, H. Hooke, MA. 

Uctoher 23.—" Tho Religious Ideas of the Patriasehal Patio . 
The, After-Life. Nature of the Deity, Social Stracture. Value nf 
the Hobrow Documentary Souirces.” By the Rev. Profesor W. 0, E, 
Onsterioy, 11), 

Getober <1.—" Ranrifice and its Place in the Ritual Pattern, 
Barly Kingship.” By the Rev, Professor E. 0, Jumes, D1), 


The Fund was also represented at the International Congroms 
‘af Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences held in London lust 
‘month, Professnr $A, Cook, late editor of the Quarterly Statement, 
tead a paper on The development of magion-religious ideas in the 
uneient Near East, and described the progress from whot are the 
‘probleme of Anthropology and Kthnology to these of modern 
‘Religion, Theology and Philosophy. 


Th the first: volume of the sumptuous monograph on his twelve 
Years’ labours at Ur, Mr, Woolley hua an important discussion of the 
question of human sacrifice and its relation to the sacred IMArTiape 
in comnection with the burial of Queen Shubad, and refutes: some 
af Professor Bahl's statements in the Letachrift fir Asayriologie, 
The subject ie alsa discussed in the current issue of Antiquity: tn 
Gontieetion with the early Hebrew custom of the firsthorn sacrifice, 
#citstom which is clearly attested by the evidence of the Book of the 
Cuvenant, 











NOTES AND SEWS-_ s ua 


_ (The remains of an extinct species of elephant have recently 
lean discovered in the course of digging a well at Bethlehom. Thi» 
it the first time that auch resiains have been discovered in Palestine, 
and it will be of interest to see if this finil has any connection with 
fauna of ac-ealled African type four in several ‘Palestinian caves 
Gaocated with o Mousterian culture and human remains. A 
detailed description of the remains will shortly he published. 


eee 


‘The excavations at Raa Shamrs continno to vield exciting results. 
The moet remarkable find of the last vear’s activities consisted of 
fwo gold vessels, a cup and a patera, hoth richly ornamented with 
‘embossed decoration. Hunting. and ritual scenes ore depicted 
with @ boldness and skill which at once suggest the general nity le 
of the magnificent Vaphio cup. The discoverer says: ' The dis- 
cussion of the origin. of these motives would take um into the field 
“of the arts of all the surrounding countries, Myconm, Egypt, Cyrprun | 
Assyria und Chaldes, to say nothing of the original part played br 
the art of Phenicia or Syria. Jt must enffice ue here to aay that 
the ctfp scams ta be = product of local art. We know from the 
discovery of many moulds, unfinished statucties, hoards of precious: 
metals in the form of ingita or of objects intended to be re-amelted, 
how highly developed was the. jeweller’s craft in ancient Ras 
‘Shumra.” The whole trend of discovery in Palestine and Syria 
in recent years tends to prove that the level of artixtic achievement 
“in this cultural area wae much higher than was formerly belinved to 
be the case. 








__ Dr, Franklfort’s discoveries ut Tell Asmar also continue to viel 
high! significant reaults. ‘The seale published in the third report 
of hia work there are of the utmost importance for the history ol 
“anelent myth and-ritual, and are especially valuable as establiahing 
the early compection between myth and ritual, sinew the pictorial 
‘ dotuilé furnished by these seals supplement the information containad 
in early ntual texta, One seal of particular interest represent= a 
fartaliny god or king destroying a seven-headed Hydra, indicating 
the souree of the myth of Hercules as the slayer of the Hydra. 








itz , NOTES AND Ne Wa. - 


Interesting results have been. obtained by the Archwological 
Survey Expedition, under Dr. Nelson Glueck, which haa been 
exploring the Trans-Jordun region and investigating the question 
of the ancient boundary of Edom. Important light on thy date 
of the Exodus has beon thrown by the discoveries mado in the course 
of the expedition. [t furnishes an interesting illustration of the 
value of what hia been called the method of “ territorial history” 
a4 supplementing the documentary evidence of the Ol Testament, 
amethod which has been brilliantly employed in the recent articles 
by Professor Cook und Canon Phythian-Adama on the early 
boundaries of Israel. 


The Committee care to iewinte with thanks the following. 

The Antiqutries Journal, xiv, 3. Feviow of FE. Lc Sulenik=: Anelert. 
Synagogues tn Palestine and Greeoe, by FIER. 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological [natitute, January-June, 14. 
Fommle Fertility Figures, By M. A, Murray, 

The Scottish Geagraphion! Magarine, fH), 4. 

Journal of the Royal Sociey of Ameena tf Irelacl, June, 104. 

The American Journal of Philology, LY, 

Bulletin of the American Institute for Pune Art and Archeology, 
done, 14. The Archwological Promise of the Zagroa Region 
by E. A. Spier. 

Bulletin of the Ameriam Schools of Oriental Rewmurck, 55, 

Hivlictin of the Metropolitan Musewm af Art, New York, June-taly, 

1034. An Achormenian Alabaster Relief, MS. Dimand. 

Geographical Review, July, 1934, | 

Homiletio Review, July-August, 1034, 

femeh Quarterly Review, July, 1934. The Torikh Shrine in the Ash: 
burnbam Pemtateuch, By J. C. Sloane, Jnr, 

Journal of the Amarican Oriental Society, J4, 2. A Parallel between 
fodic amu) Kabylonian Sacrificial Ritmal By Wi F. Albright and 
P. E. Dumont. The laraelite pooupation of Eastern Palestme in 
the Light of Territorial History. By A. Bergman. A New Dwity 
in a Jerash Inscription, (. C, MeCown. 

Bulletin de Correspordance Hellémiqae, 1093, U1. Note pur wne in- 
scription de Sum, By EB. Caraignac, 

Jourmal Ariatigue, ooxxiii, 2. 

Hewee Biblique, July, 1034. La Question gabaonite ot l'Onamaationn. 
By FM. Abel. Vers Faube de I'Histoite en Palestine, By L. H. 
Vincent. 
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NOTES. ANT) NEWS, . 3 


Syria, KV, 2. Les Fouilles de Rae Shama, Ve Campagne. By 
0, F. A, Schaeffer. | 
Archie Kodi haona ca tee X1{vV,3 | 
I he Litercsharseitieng, Fily Ge pliestier lo, Zu den Ras. 
' 'SoiamreTestin. By H. Raver. Rev, of Raver, Rostovizeit and 
Bollinger, Tho Excavations at Dura-Europos, Prefiminary, Report 
of the 2nd, Srd and 4th Seasons of Work, by P. Roschaker, Rev, 
of H. J. Rose: The Mediterrancean in the Ancient World, by W. 
Sehuhart. Rev, of A. van Selma; De Babylonische Termini voor 
sonde, by G, Forlani. Rev, of Vincent and Abel: Emmaus, by 
P. Thomen. Rev. of E. Ebeling: “Tod und Leben nach den 
Vorstellungen der Babylon, I, by W, von Soden. 
Heitachrift for dis alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XI, 2. Neue Dhuru- 
nantes cum verstanioie vou Hees, 2 6-15, By C. Kuhl. An- 
testamentlich-Keilinachrifiliches. By P. Jensen. 
Sneeey les Deiiiwhen Paldatina: Vercins, 67, 2. Die Hoimat dee 
: Micha. By K. Elliger. Zum Lowenrelief von Beth- 
Sesi. By K. Gialling. 
Asmeiazione Juter, Studi Moditerrana, Bollettino, TV, 7. 
Biblica, 15, 4. 
Archiv Orientolni, June, 104. Aramic Magical Bowl. By © JH, 
Cordon. 
Bible Lands, July, 1904. The British School Expedition to Balu‘ah. 
By G. M. Crowfoot. 
At Moshak, April-tune, 14. 
NEA ELGQN, April-May, 1934. 
Guarterly of the Depariment of Antiquities in Palestine, 1V, I. 
The Near Raat, July-September, L034. 
Bee Judes, July-August, 1034. Government Report on Palestine. 
By J. H. . 
he Nav Palestiae, Jam, 1934. 
Le Priéhistorique dle-Palesiot.. By Rent Neuville, 
The tircek Manwscripls of the Now Testament at Mount Sinal By 
W, H. P. Hatch. 
Toleitat Ghasewt, 1: By A, Mallon, B. Koeppel and R. Neuville, 
Fray Excavations of the Oriental Ivuetitute of the University of Chicago, 
1933-2, Third Preliminary Report of the Iraq Expedition By H. 
Frankfort. 
Notes on the Covenant, A Study in the Theology of the Prophets. By 
W. L. Newton. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EL DIUWEIR, 1933-1984 


WELLOOME ARCHAOLOGICAL RESEARCH EXPEDITION 
TO THE NEAR BAST. 


Lecrvas otves ev J. U. Stamey wr rox Roos or rae Pacesrixe 
Expionatios Fuxp, Joxe 27rm, 1044 


Dirk entirely to the co-operation of Sir Henry Wellcome, Sir Chirles 
Mamion and Sir Robert Mond, the Expedition has succesafally 
completed « further stage of the programme I outlined to vou last 
year. 


During this second-campaipn at Tell Duweir we have followed jap 
the clues obtamed from last aewson's preliminary examination, The 
stity in London of our stratified sherds, collected from the vertical 
section which we cut down through the city Jevels at the NE. 
corner of the mound, proved the existence of an early Copper Age 
occupation, thus taking the histary of our pite hack inte the third 
millennium B.c. This season we have Ineated a latge area running 
northwards from the Tell weroes the neighbouring spurs, which wae 
considtently covered with aherds of the same early penod, and pitted 
with “ cup" hollows of early olive presses, We therofore examined 
part of the upper terrace of w ridge dominating the western valley 
Where the surface is strewn with limestonn boulders. Here we 
discovertd tutural caverns and pockets in the soft rock filled with 
domestic debris, together with caves artificially enlarged, tised ua 
dwellings by the early Coppor Age pooples. (M1. TL. fig. 1.) An a 
ulightly later date, these caverns had been. re-wed ua burial places: 
Some litve groups of pottery vessels and beads were found, 
helotging to these interments, though. unfortunately, all hwil best 
hilly disturbed in early times. (PI. IL. fi. 2,) | 


The pottary is mostly of the flat-based type: about 50 per cent, 
of the forma, otherthan the howls, have wavy lodge handles, and whout 
20) per cent. are finished with haematite slip und are band burnished, 
Many bave been built by band, their nooks and rims having’ heen 
tniahed on a tournette, whilst others finve clearly been thrown on 
the wheel. | 


EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EL pUWEIR, 1033-1064, 165. 


Besyles the pottery, haaalt bowls with fired zides oocur, wually 
with w hoavy flat bose; a «mall dagger, as well us some interesting 
rough casting of copper weapons, bear witness to the free use of 
thie metal, Only one gold object has been. found, a small bi-conls 
bead, casteolid. Carnslian, garnet and crystal beads, with quantities 
‘of bloc glazed disc and barrel beads, show an advanced technique, 
and the former are well cut and polished. 

A sharp impress of a piece of fine textile on the inside of » emul 
beaker, gives us the earliest evidence of weaving in Palestine, The 
occupation of this suburb covers the proto-lynastic and eariy 
dynastic ages in Egypt. 

At the extremity of the ridge, on which we lave examined this 
tiurly material, wo have also iliscovered a large necropolis of a later 
phase of the Copper Age culture, and have recorded over a hundred 
ani twenty graves. The buridls were all contracted, usually placed 
in a low ova) chumber, approached by aamall vertical shaft, (FP). T11, 
fet.) Asn rule these chambers contained & single interment, and mul- 
‘tiple burials occurred but rarely. The funerary equipment consisted 
din the main of « water jar, of flat-hased ovoid form, weunlly of light 
buff paste mixed with» large proportion of crushed limestone ; a amall 
squat jar frequently with two hundles atthe hase of ite flared tim ; : 
and occasionally, » flat open howl, indifferently baked ; fourdipped 
howls used as lamps; (Pl. [11,, fig. 2.) small weighted javelins and 
‘darts, ax well as the more regular form of dagger, all of copper, were 
sometimes placed with the dead. 

These lower slopes were found to be badly denuded, anid some 
of the graves were but shallow pans in the rock. As the soft 
fimestone “‘ Hawar™ is so active when wet, the uaa remains 
hod been almost dissolved. Fortunately the metal is in exeellant 
preservation, and uffords important material for analysis, The 
work done here this season has not been exhaustive, and we know 
that the cemetery extends to the terracesabove, where thericher 
tombs probably. lie. 

Troublésome Jandownerm have nae it inexpedient to do much 
‘work on the Tell, and it has been found necessary to expreprate 
the mound; thie it being negotiated through the kind offices: of 
HELE. the High Commissioner and the Departments of Landi and 
Antiquities. 


















_ Patines wal Teer terck eek Seca, Pome Whe wt sd OSE 
of the Tell, where we had to deal with leas rapaciow landowners, 


“examined consecutive sections of its building to a preater depth than 


sqamatruction on the east side. (PL. FY., fig. 1.) 


The wall shows three distinct types of building -— 
1. ‘The lower coursesconaist of large blocks of local limestont, 
‘laid dry with eaall stones wedging them in position, at @ 
pronennced batter, 


® The middle courses am almost vertical and are bnilt of 
smaller masonry, faced with a thick lime plaster, in. regular 
sections, running back obliquely from the battered lower 
COUTBES. ‘The tecurring angles thus formed give the wall the 

ffeet 0 elling,and make triangular ahelveson the top of 





3, Theupper courses were made of unbaked mud brick, and 
the heat preserved were found at the: S.W. corner af the city, 
where the fortifications ran op to their highest point, 
dominating the road leading to the city gate. 


“Throughout this stretch of fortification, large sections of wall 
bear evidence of having been brought down by fire. The wall 
turning the 8.W. comer stood the brint of a besiegers’ attack, 
whioh seems to have been followed by the complete conflagration 

oof the city, evident everywhere m the charred levels helaw the 
“buildings of the Persian city, In this burnt region, above the 
— roudway, we found arrowheads and pikes, similar in SPs to those 
ihwcovered with the Assyrian belmet crest last year 


| The exact nature of the battlements which qemecuieed this 

outer defence wall, can only be assumed fram what is shown in 
 eentempornry pictures, and a close study of the upper levels, still 
; a ‘Preserved, suggests that the alignment and general grouping of the 
2 aad chal out above the returning angles, was controlled hy 
= the req te of the defending bowmen and slingers. Tho 
= Se schtocn Ae fhe. the Sugenve of the eouth and east sides of the mound 





In this further streteh of the wall, where the levels drop, we have: 
“Inet year, and are therefore better able to understand the method of 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TELL KL OV WEIR, 1933-1034, 167 


was different from that of the horth and weet, a« any movement of 


the troops approaching the gate would be met by = direct lim af 


fire from the hattlements, planned togive greater anglo of range in at 


easterly direction. The outer dofences at the N.W. comer, which 


were traced last year, have also been examined down to hedrock, 
where we now find » regular snes of buttresses of groat thickens ; 
they differ in this respect from the lighter ones built ut frequmt 


intervals along the lower section of the wall) throughout ita cireuln,- 
The light buttresses, founded on bedrock, were never exposed, and. 


were Always masked bya bank of rubble, thrown against the lower 
courses of the wall. We continved the large clearance starter! last 
iaron, In itder to propare a dumpmg ground for the rulbbinh from 
the Jeveli above. Eelow the tock-platform on which the fortifica- 
Hions dre Imilt, we exposed w laren area of Limestone deliris, faeed 
with lime plaster; this proved to be the earlier “ Hyksod  rovet- 
ment, running down at o steep angle to the deep fosse bolinr, & 
seotion of which was examined ladt year, 

Work pimgressed south towards the great bastion, anil by the 
dlise of the seieon we had dug half ofthe lower slopes of the weat 
side of the monn). Thies low olearanee revealed but few tombs, 
iW feed, even before reaching « central position, we found the rock 
had been left untouched by tumb digger, andl the soil above it, 
varying in depth from two to eight feet, wad unproductive. 

The only exception was # small ova) excavation, apparently, 
quarry of the late XVIDth dvnasty. On the floor, a rconghly 


dread cvlindmcal column base waa found, Lynne chose bo the 


pedestal af rock, from which it had boon detached. 


As mit #astero boundary, we followed a fine parallel to thy edge 
of the ceuntercarp of the “Hykeoe " fosen, tracing it to a point 
where it euidilenly dropped ; w large trench then branched off at 
tight angles westward, draining into the valley below This 
discovery wae pot unexpected, aa the fall in level of the section of 
the fosse indicuted that a drainage outlet for the flood water of the 


winter heaven would be necessary if it ware a dry moat, Otherwiee 


wind-blown sand, together with refuse from the city above, would 


very oon accumulate, which wis actually the cose after these 


defences fell into neglect. 


C—O - 


[68 «EXCAVATIONS aT TEDL EL bowser, 1993-1951 


The most interesting tomb-group from the slopes: below 
the fowse, was No, 183; this produced searahs, glared kolil pots and 
a good group of pottery. The tomb it a lorge rovtangular chumber, 
with » partition running half across the chumber opposite the 
entrance, similar to one found last year of the kidney type, which 
je common: in the “ Hyksos " cemeteries at Tell el Fara. 


Sealed in under the “ Hyksos.” revetment, conatrncted of lime- 
stone rubble brought up from the original cutting of the fosse, were 
some eight tombs, of which the most important were Nos. 157 and 
173. The latter was found high up; directly below the N.W. 
corner, buried beneath some tons of well-stratified dumped matenal, 
It wos # small oval grave, somo three feet in length, just large 
enough to contain the tightly contracted skeleton of (a child; 
dlusely packed at the foot of the grave was the funerary equipment, 
cotwistiné of two vases, two bowls and a flask. Thie group, sealed 
ij ae it waa, by undisturbed eonstroctional debris, must be carefully 
considered when we come to date the constriction of our presumed 
“ Hykeos * defences, It should be noted that in this group, we 
have « flask of the hutton-huse type, dccurriny with a round - 
slivulderedd how! with flared chm—a form not common mm the later 
series of sharply carinated biwls,4o usuulin the large cemeteries at 
Tell el Fara. The presence of thie form of low]! and button-hase 
fluek, in association with « contracted burial, is preciaely the ame 
combination found in the tombe below honses in the lower levels 
of ‘fell «| Ajyal. Another tomb, No. 157, found lower down the 
slopes onder similar packing, containnd—as wo should expect— 
imtton and Hat-bused flasks in pink and black ware, bearing pricked 
decoration, found in-such numbers at Tell el Yebudiyeh, where the 
lurge ~ Hyksos comp was discovered by Sir Flinders Petne in 
pO. 


The absence of the button-base flasks ia a-stnking feature of 
the long Tell el Fara series, and as thia pricked ware hos so fre- 
quently been associated with “ Tykes" remains, we should now 
conaider whether this previods connection should be quastioned. 
Aw for os oor evidence yoes, it would appear that these button-base 
fornis should bo duted to the pottery series which charucteriaes the 
period before “revetment and fosee ” fortifications. 


EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EL DUWEIE, 1835)1954. 1a 


Before leaving tho subject of our earth defences, attributed to 
a northern people, T should make reference to the coriows tunnel, 
(ATV, ig. 2.) cab through this same deep limestone packing high 
up the slopes, above thelevel ofour contracted burial No. 173. Our 
workers, on clearing down to bed-rook, broke intoa section of tunnel, 
filled partly by sit brougitin by water seepag, ond partly by ite own. 
collapsed roofing: hence we were compelled to open up the southern 
sections from the top, aa the roof had completely raved in. Part 
waa cut throngh closer packed debris anil we were able to expose 
p length of the tunnel! intact. The floor is covered with limestones 
—6hdust, consolidated hw thn /pissige of human feet moving to wt 
fro im the aweltering and stilling atmosphee of the cramped apave, 
The tunnel in under four feet high and about four feet while, and 
thie conditions were equally trying ty our workers in 934, Tt 
in quite clear that such dangerous work could only have been 
darned out under the most gid compulsion, and military expediency 
seems to meek thea» conditions, The tunnel wis traced ta pointe 
where jt had been broken into by the foundation trench of the [ron 
Ape otter fortifications, We shall have to wait mntil we cloar within. 
the wall to see more of the work of these indefatigable sappers, 
We tlo not know definitely wha way responsible for this enterprise 
ii attack, though history suggests the early campaigns of the 
Exyption forces in the XVIUIth dynasty. That Egyptiun: troops 
Wern not unaccustomed to Sapping, a a preticnl means of reducing: 
fortifications, is clearly demonstrated by the graphic Old Kingdom. 
fieture from Deshasheh, and there is no doubt thot the technique 
of thie work would have advanced by the XVITIth dynasty, when 
the forces" first problem was to destroy the fortified cities Iacering: 
ther roete northwards. 


This postage of once brings to our minds the two curions tunnels 
which I purtinlly examined at Tell el Ajjul in 193). Professor 
Petrie considered them to be seeret means of exit, but this hypothesis 
Hid not seem to account for allthe facts, The method in which they 
were dny, together with the carious line followed, seemed to indicate 
that they were being cut by workers uncontrilled by a gurlace 
survey, whick woulil naturally he available in time of peace, and 
T think this disowvery at Duweir corrects the earlier view, 


Ajo EXCAVATIONS AY TMED EL DU WEEE, 1833-1004. 


While Gesring the rubbish which filled and covered the fosse 
at-the bare of the “ Hyloos’ revetinent, a number of graves were 
qecorded of the early Jowish Kingdom. They mostly contam 
single Luriuls, placed ind chambier at the side of a shatlow. haf, 
but were never cut into leéd-rowk. The chambers were usually 
souled by stones, placed of an angle actoss the opening. Moat of 
thew shaft graves date to a period before the construction of the 
‘outer Jewish wall, a» ie shown by the fact that the deep scree of 
Himestone debris thrawn down during the building of the wall 
covered the shafts and was undiatarbed by them, The ledies: 
werr all extended, with the hands at the pelvis; sometimes a water 
jar was placed at the end of the grave, and ane or more emullor vesseld 
by the head, Tomb No. 147 produced juglets of the standard red 

imported Cypriote ware, decorated with consenttic circles. 


At the level of these initials, we located the tops of thick stone 
alli, which appeared to belong to «4 aingle complex. The easterly 
part of the structure, towards the Tell, was hetter preserved, ond 
stood to @ greater height than the westerly portion, whith was 
denuded almost to rock level—in fact, only that part temainel 
which hind heen protected by the later depowit of builders’ mbbhith- 


The first objects found which could hy definitely ascribed to 
the building, were the bowls in the three deep niches in the east 
wall. Tho smaller one to the south had thirty-five perfeet pieces 
tacked in position, {PL VI1., fig. 1.) At about the same tinis, ond of dur 
workers, clearing round a mass of burnt brickwork tothe west of thin 
wall, exposed the neck of a bla glaze: vaee, loaning againstha cornet 
cof this brick masa. A few inches below, w large scarab wae 1in- 
covered, face uppermost, showing the well-known “ lion hant” 
mecription of Amenhotep UT in exght tines of hieroglyphs. Mr 
Harding then took charge of the actual clearance, and inthe course 
of two. dare’ meticulous work, he removed the remains of a- lange 
callection of toilet object= in alahaster, fainnoe, glass anil ivory, 
smashed ita thotwand fragments, Besides the large commieriiorative 
searah were thr uthers, bearing the Son of the Sun” name of 
the fame king, Neli-Maat-Ra, 


Thie collection provided us with food for thought, and it wie 
Gifficult to commect the burnt brick mass with the outer walla, 
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EXCAVATIONS Ayr ee EL DUWEIR, 1035-134, VL 
from which the central area seemed completely isolated. The royal 


watabe show contact with Egypt during the middle XVITIth 


dynuety, 1400 a,c, As.our work progressed. to the north, i aquare 
altar of unbaled mud brick wad oxpised, approached on the right 
by three steps. It then became obvious that we were dealing 
with @ place of worship, and that the puzzling central nina bohind, 
represented the collapsed walla of a raised shrine. 


A tall pottery stand was found to the right at the foot of the 
steps, und to the loft of the altar many pottery howls were lying 
che to # monesive pottery bin. This vessel waa certuinly a per- 
manent fixture, as it had been set-some eighteen inches into the 
mud-plastered floor, At the base of the potatand were fragminta 
of p large bow! which had fallen from it, and « few invhes further 
to the right were some lamps in a small recess, of the open pincliod- 
bow! typo usual et thia period. On the floor was an ablution 
bowl, provided with uw bridge and two lugs as supports for the foot, 


and a pottery censer decorated with red ochre, with pierced luge 


for a anapension cord, (F1.VL, fig. 2.) As the floorlevel wasawept, we 
exposed w umall hearth ut the base of the altar, surrounded by a mud 
curh, in which there were two depressions, containing charcoal and 4 
fow faienoe beads: the same types of beads occurred in the lutge 


deposit, which we had previously found just outaide the west wall, 
‘There were faience daisies with yellow centres, cornflowers, bunches 
ol grapes, mandrake fruit, palmettes, ribbed plaques, long enon h 


hwade and quantities of cylinder and dise heads in blue glaze, of 
Varying eres. 
These pendants were common in the Tell el Amarna’ period, 


when we know they were wed in the composition of the elaborate 


collars so fashionable at that time. A. white glaze terminal spacer, 
with lotus design on one side in bine, red and yellow, in imitation 
of damuli, jasper and gold, can alao be compared with specimens 


fromm Toll el Amara. 


An antechamber gave secess to the main apartment or 


Sanctuary und beyond were two subsidiary rooms, Round 


three aides of the sanctuary were long narrow benohes, the back 
one built againat the wall, with two standing free in front. and 
gungwaye sufficiently wile to enable people to pass through: The 
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offerings were presumably placed by devotees on thee bonches, to 
await removal ister by those officlatinw wt the ultar, where we 
notice the large fibation bowl on-ita stand to the right, and thie 
great pottery bin for meat offerings to the left, (PI. V_, figs. | amd 2.) 

The plan of the building ie ximple one, ond bine.» close parallel 
in the templed found by Rowe at Besan, but there the altar ian 
all came detached from the raised shine behind. In the temple 
aecribed to Ramieses I] we sce liriek benches in the sanctumry anil 
similar flanking platforms ta the shrine; at Daweir the large etaayes 
forming the limestone platforms are well polished from uso. Muy 
we assume then that the statue of the deity wae served af times 
from these: rained pruritions ¢ 

There is some fevidence that « flat mud roof, eupported hy 
wooden Leama covered the whole building. In view of thn mud 
anil stone construction, of the walla and floors, covered with a thirk 
pont of white-waali, and the absence of w drain im the sanctimry, 
4 seems improbable that any part was exposed to the weather, 
hint L would duggeet that the interior was Uhiminated by openings 
dn the weet wall) Stones in vértioal aignment which had fallen 
inwards acto? the mustatan suggest mullions between vertinal 
squint. 

A preliminary wometrio sketoh by Mr. T. Concannon shown the 
lay-out of the building, with somo of the templi fernitire mm. the’ 
position as found, (PI. V., Ag. 2) The roof was srpported ley aval. 
wooden boliimns, and their section is clearly marked on the top of the 
séft Tmedtone bases: The two rooms behind the alter were for the: 
uke of the pricite, that tothe south-west posathly served asa vestry, ae 
here the beads were found belonging to the foral faience periant 
collireties, Te south-east chamber contained s mace of pottery. 
piled against its south wall, probatily fallen from shelves or a qupe 
piarl, and it was pethaps teservnl for the chspoeal of offerings. 

Unifortunately there was very little inseriptional smaterial, hat 
two sherds have been fitted together to mike part of a plain hemi 
sphortoal howl, und they «how characters cartlesly scrawl) in 
blank, which moy bo an unekilled attempt at Eyyptiat hierne 
ulyphe + the mewning is extremely duuttinl, though some ait hevitiog 
would see a resemblance. to the Aten cartouche. {PL VIII, fig. 3) 
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There sherds come from thé "great deposit of rubbish outside the 
mast wall helew the slope of the mound, where a depth of some 
three feet covered and filled four large pits, 

ft was from this — aproad that wo moovered about 40 fing 
mente of a tall ewer, {feet in height, made of red ware, finished 
with a huff burnehed slip, and decorated with o series of gouts 
ond trees, aatag, ation.and a bird. (Pl, EX.) These subjects cover she 
upper part.of the body and shoulder, und above them m a line, at the 
level of the handle, is an insenption in charactery which belong to 
the wrting on monumenta and rocks at Serabit ef Khadim in Sinai, 
and alae heve certain affinities with the early Phornician senpt 
oconrring at Tiyblos. This: is the third example of this. script 
found in South Palestine, the others are on ostraca; one from 
Heth Shemesh some ten miles from Doweir, found by Dr. Grant, 
the other from Gezer, found by the American School, Our Duweir 
ewer lida been examined by Dr. Alan Gardiner, and Mr- T. Guster ; 
Professor Langdon has had access toa hand copy. Varying opinions 
have been given as to this translation, but there is a gonoerdl agree- 
mont that it ude from left to night, and that the first three signe 
may tea M.TN—o jift or offering, We may hope for mom 
information after the experté have examineil thi text, now that thie 
pot has heen built up ani! is available for study. [1 t gratifying 
to knew that thy Exywadition has made this addition to the prodilimn 
of the connection between the Sinaitie inscriptions and Southern 
Paldutine ; it ix not inreawonable to sesame that this lutter district 
wie probably the home of thous miners whe wrote the inseriptions 


wi Sérabit, rather than the inhoxpitable mountains of the Sinal 


peninwnli. 

From thie sane rubbish heap to the east of the temple, besides 
tie 3 inscription, came an Ivory hand, three-quarter life dire, and a 
fine inlay in. the same material, with strong resomblance to the Tell 


dl Amarna portrait heads. ‘The subtle treatment of the eyes and 


purticoulurty the protruding lids, 1s distinct from the normal Egyptian 


technique. The mask in profite compares closely with the portmaut 


,titue of Thothmes TT az a young mun, from Kurnak, 

These objects were part, no doubt, of the earlior temple equt ipment 
whith had been discarded aud never replaced, Several fine eylindir 
geal in faience, haematite and crystalline limestone were recovered, 
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‘the latter was the largest. example and show» exceptionally good 
workmanship. f 

it seems evident, that all the carved ivery & the work «@f a 
school of craftymen whe were using the motifs and patterns m vogue 
ut that time im the neighbouring countries of the Eastern Mindi 
terfanean. In this connection, a perfume flank, carved from an 
ivory tusk, wluch 1 now betng restored, is of #pecial importanon. 
The Bask is designed im the form of w lady wearing a long skirt ; 


loop handles represent shoulders and arma, and on to the slender — 


body a bend is fitted. ‘This is removable stopper, through whieh 


« hole i» drilled connecting with » spoon, ehaped like a hinndl, risimue- 


from the head. (PL VIL, fig- 1) 

On the wall paintings of the XVIUth-ATXth dynusty tombe 
of Exypt, Syrian tibutanes are depicted bringing gifts of loca! 
workmanship to the Pharaoh, and it ts not mbommon to see tusk- 
like objects terminuting in # spoon or hand, atul in one instance we 
actually have the combination of female heal with hand, om & 
fresco'in the British Museum, 

This same northern school of craftamen, ata much later date, war 
no doubt responsible for the fine ivory carvings recently fonnd 
by the British School at Samaria, and the previously discovered 
groups from Arslan Tash anil Nineveb. 

Supplementing all this material, is a small pendant plaque im 
fnience, bearme the faint though womistakable cartouche of Puameses 
Il, User-Maat-RaSetep-en- Ra. | 

To sum up—on the one side we have the commen ritive acatab 
af Amenhotep IIl, occurring with others bearing his name, Neb- 
Muat-Ra, and on the other the plaque of Rameses IL This 
then, gives us the minimum range In time for our temple's history. 





‘Tt seems certain from the pottery which was in nse at the moment © 


of the temple's final destruction that 1b could not have oocrred 
later than the first half of this reign, from 1205 to 1202 Bc. 

As to an equally close date for ite original foundation, we may 
find, upon digging Helow the strneture now exposed, evidence for 


a pre-Amenhotep TIT date. 
Tt may be more dificult to determine how long this building 
wan dedicated to an Egyptian cult, but 1 would be no littlesurprise 
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ty Hind it surviving in ite original form after the troubled times of 
the late XVINIth dynasty. Tt may well be that « Palestinian 
artist Had lunge since replaced a plece of reaplendent Egyptian woke 
with 4 local effort in the plastic.art, funni in the right howl corner 
of the minced shrine, This ligne wears a tull conical cap, and mow 
prohably represents a local version of Texhub. (Pi. VIT., fig 1) 


The same techainal staff was with me in the ficld aa lnat: your 
and | must again express ny jodebtedness ty) these colledgues for 
their wholehearted co-operation, Mr. L. Hanling and Misa O, 
Tufnell were responsible for general field meord, Me. Richmend 
Brown again didall the photography, Mr. W. BK. Shaw andertook- 
thie warveving, and Mr. ©. EL Inge was in charge of working ganga 
MrR. M, Cox, a stndent from University College, was with us for 
som three ieintha antl H. Pumimel] resonreefally lundled beta wv 
transport and kept eur lines of commanication open. 


In London the Expedition has received invaluable asustance 
from Dr. LW. G. Maleolm, Mr. A. L, Deon and Mr. H. Port of the 
Welloome Research Institution, and Mr. Sidney Smith of the Britioh: 
Museum, Our best thanks are also due tothe Palestine Exploration 
Vand for lending these splendid rooms for our Exhibition hut year 
anil repeating their generow: offer, eo that all those intencutodd 
may eee vur finds, which will be on view low next Monday. 


THE TELL-DUWEIR EWER INSCRIPTION. 
By Tueqoun WH, Gasten.- 
For Iuseription see Plate 1X.) 
6), Tine isenption constitutes one of the most important discoverer 
of the present decade, Epigraphically, ft mitt be classed tonite 


the cetmacon tinearthed by Dr. Grant at “Ain-Shemesh, both beim 
Wntten in the same script, Thiet identical, in all eeential pomte, 


with that of the proteSenmutic inscriptions found by Petrie at 


Serahit: al Khadim in’ Sinai. From it derives, on the one ind, 
the North and South Arabmn wript {1e Lihyan, Safwitio, 
Thomudean, Minaeo-Sabean and Ethiome}, and on the other the 
Phoenician alphabet subsequontly adopted by the Greeks. —Adaprted 


to the exigencies of wedge-writing, this script may also be rerognisett 


in the cuneiform ulphahet recently found on documenta qnearthed 
at Rus Shamra, in North Syna, and at “Am-Shemesh, in ‘Bonth 
Palestine, The imsenpuon dates from the nugn of Hames IT 
fe. 1901-124 Bc.) and thus opens up a new chapter in the history 
‘of aiphubetioal writing in Palestine. It m ronghly contemporary 


with the Ras« Sliimra insoriptions, and we may regard both ae 


varietiet of a common #eript then in vogue, That there ure pointe 
of affinity with the early Phimnician inseriptions found at Byblos 
is Imt to be expected, dince the lutter is « lineal descendant, hut 
this ultomuie correspondence js one whieh really olitains between 
al] "Sinaitie™ ani) all Phoenician, imeriptions, and ‘should not 
delode we inte classifying the new script as “ Phoenician.” 

§2. The inscription ronds from left, to right, as Erequently in Sinaitie 
and Arihian documents, and as regularly in Ethiopic. hie i 


plain not only from the content, hut siso from the evidence of 


Penmanship which ahews that the characters were painted from 
the left-hand side. They surmount a conventional design of 
pazciies beside o tree, amd the formation of one letter has lad to 
he varied from ite usual type m order to avoid its overlapping 
this design. Three vertical dots, which appear after the thinl 
character, are undoubtedly a word-divider. They recur on the 
ostracon from “Am-—Shemesh (unfortunately indistinct), and on 
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one of the earliest Grock inseriptione—the “Sigeian " from the 
Trowd, A later form are the two vertire] dots which regularly 
mark the end of a worl In Ethiopie, 

§3. The first word of the inseription is mtn “gift” It i* posible 
that thie word if teed in # quasi-technica!l seme, denoting on 
offermg to a deity: for thie. usage ep. Hebrow matlanah (Dpatt. 
16:17; Exod: 28; 34. Es. 20: 26), RaeShamem mint (19295 2-3) 
and Aseyriin munrefiattn, 

The rest of the inec ription haa heen vanously interpreted, Not. 
all of the letters are certain, and there is a gap in the: middie, 
Certain it i* that the second word began with #.—end that the 
third ended in —ft. The intervening characters are vanioualy, 
identified, except for a common agreement that the one immedintely 
following the gap ts © The certain valoes thus vieli: mi #2. 

ft. The character following * and that following ¢ are variation 
ol a simple letter, which Dr. Robert Bieler and Mise Molian Stawell 
would trad g: This has suggested that the second word of the 
inscription might be sy’, identical with the Tlebrew’ saggi!. (Job 
a: 20: a 24) in the sense " grand, maguilicent,"” when evs og 
will mean “a grand preent,"” The The objection to this is that sen" 
a late Aramaiam without cognates uma the South-Semitie languages, 
and thet if means “lofty, pre-eminent" rather than “ grand,” 
the basie meaning heanng “geow tall” It is not impossible that 
we have here @ verb m the Sapb' e! (Cameative) conplige tion, bat 
this it necessarily «pecuilative. The concluding word is read hy 
Eisler [Ijtgit “for delivernnee,” the whole legend being mila #7 
f‘ijfg'lt “a grand present in return for delivernnce,” Thiw har the 
ment of making t. . Ha single word anil thus accounting for the 
ubeence of the distinctive three dots f it be two worls It mi, 
however, not free of objection, inaamuch aa the root g'l “deliver ™ 
‘anemia to be natively Hebrew fand thenee Aramaic), and its 
restoration in an inseription which ‘may be in a quite distinct 
‘Bemitin language i somewhat precarious, SouthSemitic prefers 
‘dh, and Assyrian usesi) in this sense. Moreover, it is hy no meana 
(értain that the letter before [ is “(aleph), Although i neeembhles: 
“Phoenician alepA, and Las themfore been so real by Kisler, Gardiner, 
Mite Melian Stawell and Langdon, if must be confessed. that it 
stands @ goodly wsy from the “ Sinaitic” oleph andl ite North and. 


‘Bouth Arabian equivalents, resembling moro closely the latter d 
‘This would yield gdlt “ great, large “ in the last complex, with the: 
‘initial f as the end of the previa word with which thin adjective’ 
would agree, The absence of the word-livider ie not really sur- 
Prag, for similariy on the RasShamra tablets, the andogous 
Yertical stroke js omitted between word im cloae agreement, The 
mseription will now read mtn ay .. ¢ gilt * gift (of) o larwe (great) | 
ss" Et whonld be added that Gardiner reads the last three letter 
ato separate word "Tt woddess,”” but thia would almost certainly 
tequir the word-divider', 
$2 Tin, rt i not yet possible: to advance w definitive interpretation 
Of the inecniption: As the writer haa previously pointasd oat 
ia value at the moment is primarily epigraphin, the eneh nied nina 
of itt contenta beng w secondary matter, | , 
A point which may here he added is that the curtoun awaatile 
which appears between the ensellee: in the dean on the ewer. 
® leg to be found on pottery unearthed by Schliemann at Hissar. : 
1t is o farly common Aegean device, ai is also the “mnaiander” 
patter-on the neck of the vessel, : 





“Te je sugniticant that on the obvorme of thi "Ain Shomesh tear ptians, 
Ont af birivental aligerent anal jn thicker Peidt, oorurthroe eharacturw whiuls, 
H otra speeds faa oot infrequently in * Blnnitie*) beat a notiathnble 
aimilarity bo. the penn timate three etters of cor inectipliain, | Trky Tay uy 
part of an etitlonmanent (vic. gl) and would shew that, on aguinet Chardinee"s 
view, .00r lowt four letters belong fo 4 gitvle wor), 


*The Times, 1th Juno, 1994, here the frit Wientifination of Khe acrkph 
wes publiahed. This wae subsequently corruborated by tho (esdlipeerdeant ingnel 
suthiritative statement of Gardiner, fad, 14th June, 1034, and by Tir. Robert’ 
Fanles, whan waa Erne ceronugh fo OoMmtmoniet) fie deninhernnenty (urally) Lis 
Ply writer. Mise Melinn Stawell 's cles tigebor trict Waa bey an im tad 7 mtogeragih 
“which led her to vonetrne the hora and buttocks of jarcliii we alphahetinal 
Sheracters, whilet the popular’ avcount in J'he Observer, 15th July, con 
Sonteloem! « number of conframg statements and mii therefore he rockive 
with the wenal caution. 
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FaTnen KE, Bunnows, 3. 
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Ir will be generally agreed that the fimt word is APTN, gift (T. 
Gaster, The Times, June 12); that the last ts fad (ef Ao HL Gardiner, 
vind, dune 13); and that two of the intermediate letters anc 5 and T. 
It only remains +) identify the letter like » modorn gimel (bub like 
no earny gimel).. T suggest that it can be nothing but «am, Jt 
differs from the usual early waw only in having on angular hend 

at the end of the stem, and in peaition (as-if mpemie down), 

A bend ie-etill to bo seen some two centuries later in the stem 
of the waw in the mecription of Ahiram, though it is no longer 
angular. That the bend was onginilly angular is likely enough, 
Tn Exodue the word wow signifies a hook euch as might he athanhad 
to @ pest for the suspension of Tangings; at o certain date a 
reetanyular bend ut the enil of the stem of the letter waw may well 
have tepresmnted the attachment ur bracket of some each hook, 
Tt may be aiddéd thot the sign for w in the eundfurm alphal 
af Mas Shamea (whieh is derived from on eatly form of the Cannan) 
alphahet) pomte to the existence of « bend in the stem of the aay 
wa, 

The inversion of 4 letter in archaic senpt ia not improbable. 
It is surprising that the letter appears as upside down ; hut iteceme 
possible that the macrption waa written round the pat tumed 
sidewayy, eo that tho writer may have. intended to make not o 
vortical waw yishaitias on ite head, it «a horizontal warw with head 
to the night. | 

If this identification i correct, the ineeniption mins a follows 


(left to right: 








nrewit i maesn 
which minkea aense. 


Before Fist ie w=ond, Before and thers must lave Leen 
another divine name, co-ordinated with Biv, or perhaps (aa there 
és ajiate for three letters in the lseuna) two divine names, the first 
beginning sw (ray Bho-) and the second emiing mf 

Among the divine names that ocour-on the Ras Shomer tablets 
an SR, MT und ELT, =Sbor, Mot and Elat- Shor tin these texts 
a9 to be dentified with El; he would therefore be « proper companion 
to Elet. Mot, according to the same documenta, was the som of 
Shor-EL" Thos Shor, Mot and, Elat make a family trod, and » 
itkely restoration of the present inscription is 

Gilt , .. (to) Shofr, Mo}t and Flmt. 
Tn the sight remains of « letter at the beginning of the lacuna may 
probahiy be meopmized « fragment of the r. 

The Ras Shamra documents (thirteenth century or therealuta) 
must be pearly contempurary with the inseription of ‘Tell Puveir : 
gud there is evidence of «a connection between the Ruse Shuma 
culture aint that of southern Palestine (of T. Gastar, 2.22 O.8,, 
April, 1934), 

‘The meaning of the three points after the fint worl remaina 
lincertain, Acconling to our interpretation of the sentenve they 
could be either punctuation ora sign for the numeral saree, tmidiontine. 
pethape “ the Three" whow names follow.* 

_ Aly thatiks are due to Mr. Starkey for kindly providing ma with 
photographs, : 


Campion Hall, Oxford. 


Ennio Borsows, 





" Bbot-usually appeare ie Stror-El, bat Shor alonn ine i: ef, Drop, 
Rew, dhe Phiat. dea ral 1958, I, 252; Hans Bauer, SAW ek ok. Chat incre 
toy th docutnents of 1929, and eceasimnally in the po Syne ML, col, t, 
12) 1003, eof. TV, 40), For Mot as son ot Shor-El aco 1931, VL 27, ee, 
Motte also collect bu-eim, and anow dn-ef (1091, pl. xiii, 30), May tot the 
former expression refer to his two parents, ll ait as | 

"Another possibility meme to be waggratedt by the ritaly or offormng tints nf 


the aaa mate 2, mation fai, may mean offiring foe 
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ISRAEL IN THE ARABAH (ID. 
By Caxos WJ, Pavrmax-Apams. 


be a previows article under this tithe (Q.8., July, 1923) pp, 147-46) 
the swriter drew vttention to Lerael’s posession of (and elaim to) the 
‘Arabah during two periods of ite history, namely, from Dayul to 
Jehoshaphat and again from Uzziah to Ahaz, He pointed wut that. 
the objective must thronghont have heen the rich copper deposits 
which thie Rift Valley contains, and argued that some part at least 
of Solomon's wealth must have been nequired by mining and trading: 
with this metal, Incidentally, o study of the «available evidence. 
seqmed to make it clear that the Kadech-barnes of the Exodus 
legends tust be found in. the high- places af Petra, and it was not 
unreasonable to conclude that thr identification dated hack to the 
Solomonic Era, 

Ampleqonfirmation of the former part of this thesis has now been 
provided, by Dr. Neleon Glueck, who led a joint archaeological 
expedition this spring to Edom and the Arabah, and the first part 
of the present article will deal briefly with these new discoveries: 
Dr: Glaeek advances at the same tise (1m hia report published in the 
Tisteated London News, Juiy 7th, 1934) certain conclusions ag: to 
jhe date of the Exodus which he claims must follow inevitably from 
the evidence of hia explorations, Here the present writer believes 
him te be mistaken, anid the second section of this article will te 
devoted to a study of this problem. 

i, Dr. Gloeck’s first discovery wae that of the acropolis af 
Khirbet Hamr Ifdan, situated on tho eantern aide of the Atdhah, 
about thirty miles south of the Deail Bea, ~ Tt ts built on the Unt 
top ofa small, isolated hill, and guards the western and horthern 
approaches te the eopper-mines . , - On the top and sides of the 
neropolig, pottery was foond belonging to the period between the 
‘twelfth and eighth centuries Bc, Approximately five miles in 
straight line south-east of Khitbet Hamer Ifdan lies Khirhet Naha, 
avery large mining site, where copper ore Was extracted and amalted 
during the Solomonic period, to juilge from the: pottery finds. 
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Ezion-geber navy was eniployed vary largely for trading with thie 
metal over-sens. But thia ia not all; [f at the same time, of the 


present whiter has suggested elsewhero,= Solomon was attempting 


to Teopen the turquoise, and copper-, mines of the Smai peninsuia, 
the greater part of the area which waa luter believed to have been 


traversed by Israel after the Exodus waa hemp actually oovered by 
iis agents; aod the effect of thie upon the tradition of the wandennga | 


will be at once apparent. As in the golden age of Angusttis’ the 
glories of the past were sung by Virgil, und in that of Elizaheth by 


Shakespeare, ac in this atrangely similar apogee of the fortunes of 


fnracl, the most momentous memories of the Chosen Peoply must 
fiat seized upod and inspired the imugination of the eourtier- 


antialikte of Jerusaleni, The site of the Mount of God, the route of 
the Wanderings, the very places where Miriam and Aaron died and 


the Rock surrendered ite waters under the magic Rod—all thes, 
thut seemes] made 6 opportunely familiar to Israel, must have heen 


eagerly anil confidently identified. What matter if the orginal 
Story told of a mountain beyond the gulf of the Yarn Suph t Flan 


facts ¢peak louder than ancient and ghostly memories! It was here 
anil bere tliat these great things befell our fathers |’ Who would be no 
foolish, who so disloyal, ax to doubr it t 


2 Te will he helpful if we carry these considerations with mw when 
we gy on to estimate the importance of Dr, Glueck’s discoveries in 
Edom, Thess, jt must be aaid at once, are of the highest interest apd 
impertance, “ Working northwand from Aqabah by ear, the 


expedition diseovered the first known Edomite fortresses: Thoy. 


are large, walled enclosures, bnilt of rough fint-blocks, and 
strenythnned with revetinents and towers. They ire called Khirhor 
Ree en-Neqh and Khirbet esh-Shederyid. ‘They wre situated on 
the oilge of the Neqh overlooking the Hasmah [ell- Tiismeh| valley wnsd 
matk the southern boundary of the Rdomite kingdom). yor tie 
pottery finds ithoy can be dated hetween the thirteenth and eehth 
centuries nc,” Even mote important, however, than these was the 
discovery of the extensive Kdomite site, called Tawilan, immndintely 








f The Call of foros, p, tt, 3; 
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_outaide Petra between Elji and the Sik; The Edomite potsherds 
‘whiok are described ax extraordinarily interesting,” may he dated 
“ between the thirtemth nui eighth eanturies wc.’ (There waenlio 
A-subsequent Nabiataeon and medieval Arabic veenpation of the 
site), “‘Tawilan, Dr. Glucck tolls us, “* is in the centre of the Edomuite 
kingdom, for in the regions round about it the expedition discovered 
several dowen Edomite fortresses and villages," wid he identifies the 
site with the ancient Bozrah, “an exhaustive examination ‘of 
Baseiteh " having “failed t» reveal any sherds earlier than’ tha 
Wahataean period.” ‘The general conclusion which he draws From 
his exploration of Edom and Moa) is that neither of these peoples 
occupied the territories which later bore their mame until the 
thirteenth century 8.0., and be infers from this, having regard tothe 
Biblical account of Numbers 4), that the Exodus cannot have taken 
pluce before that century. 

There are several points in this part of Dr, Glueck's mport to 
which siasent is by no means-eady. In the first place his efiaal to 
Wilow any Bronze (or Karly fron) Age occupation of Buseirah cannot 
surely be accepted os final. It has been the expenence af the 
present writer to muke what he fondly believed to have been an 
‘exhaustive (surface) “ exanunation " of an ancient site and to 
find hia conelusions tudieally modified by subsequent excavations. 
Such u confession may be deemed at once humiliating, and (when 
compared with Dr, Glueck’s explorations) immodest, yotitconveys 
A caution not altogether needless. There are: innumerable sites, 1 
is true, where the archmuloget may fev liimaelf reasonably safe 
in pronoundinyt eo assured a verdict, but Buseirah is not one of 
them. Here, in fact, is one of the great obmions artes of antiquity, 
a tell aitusted on an almost impreanable peninsula of rock, it’ tte 
imposing und extensive, which beam, moreover, 6 modern marie 
hardly distinguishable from that. of the famous Edomite capital 
When, im addition to this, we remember that accanling to the 
iruilition of the country (for sich we must presume it to be) a 
people called the Hortes had occupied this very territory before the 
arrival of the Hdomities ; when we recall Dr. Giuack's own ansertion 
that the yreat copper-smelting contre of Feinun was active in the 
third milleinium s.c.; and when he maintams, nevertheless, thut 

‘ro are no sigue of this region having been inkabited before the 
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thittennth century—we can hardly avoid the conclusion tha) im — 
this instance the explorer haa struined hin evidence too far. Until 

wteirah has been thoroughly excavated we hall cling to ite old 
identification with Bozrah and wo shall offer Dr. Glueck the poasi- 
bility of equating his Tuwilan with the Edomite Teman, for whieh 
no evidence exists on the opun feld-ite of ¢l-Twaneh with whith 
Musil hoe identifier it, 

What, in conclusion, are we lo auy of Dr. Glueck's referenres 
te the Exodus?) This, it must le emphasised at the outset, bo 
wholly different problem. We are not at all dieposeil fere to 
qurstion the explorer’s considers) verdict that there ie 1 trace of | 
Edowrite (ur Moabite) ocenpation until the thirteenth ventury 8.4. 
This ia ot, of course, to admis that the Edomites (or Monbites) 
pdewot have entered the country before that dute, for when they 
atrived they mit have been still in the nomadicetge of culture, 
and nomads leave no truces af therr pasaage*. But this admission 
would not invulidate Dr. Gloeck's argument which ia based opon 
the Publtcad account of Moses’ diplomatic embassy to the Kdomites, 
an account which presupposes an organised and settind monarchy. 

Here it may not be unpardonable to repeat what the present 
woicr hes had oceasion to ceuggest eleewhere*: “The ourrative 
[Num 30, i]... relatee that the Edomites- refused to allow: 
Terie] to pass through their territory or even to porohade the water 
whith they required : yet this ia expressly denied by the Dénter- 
Onomist, with whem the memory of Edom iva pleasant and brotherly 
one [Dent 2, Gf, 26,9; 25, 78.) Both stories, in fact, audgest 
w political (ethnic) actinlowy which vanes ite tone with the telatione 
of Teruel to it# ancient ‘kineman’". The conclusion drawn from 
thie suggestion is that the sojourn of [smuel at Kasdesh must be 
treated a* 3 “conjectural probability" which must stand or fall 
sunply and sulely with the story of the spies and af Israol’s reprlee 
from thie Palestinian Negeb. The grounds for this statement may 
he briefly considered bere, The account in Numbers: 40 relates 
anly to Edom, bat the refusal of passage hy Moah as well na by 
Edom is emphaswed un Judges 11,17. The Deuteronomist, on the 
other hand, while stating that Lsrael was forbidden | to occupy #ven 


* Bee ator p: 183, pote 
® Fhe Onli of Jerael, p. ays 
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so muck of Eiom “ ss for the sole of the foot to tread on: anaerte 


that the purchase ot food and water was permitted and that these 
were actually provided. (See the passages cited above : the sane 
vets ond the mime provision of food und water is here stated: of 
Moah ws well), Yet in a later chapter of the same book (23, T-3), 
hil’ Edur in to be admitted to the fellowship of Irae! a4 5 brother, 
‘Ammon and Moab wre rejected (24, 4) “ because they met you mot 
with bread and water in the way, when ye came forth ont of Raypt.” 
‘What Ts the Pee ee fur these remarkahte vacillationn t lt nan 
aurely le due to nothing else than the actual victasttudes of history. 
Pint we find Edem conquered and decimated by David. ‘To this 
period will helong the stary of Edomite unbrotherly harahnes4, 6 
reasonably valiil “ pxcuse " for “ mubsequent “ retaliation! Thea 
Moab wu conquered ant « aimilar juatification ja pleaded, Then 
‘both Moab and Edom revolt, and, all hope of regaining either 
having been ohandoned, it i” remembers " that these peoples 
reowived their lands from: Jahwel, who had forbidden Esrael bo: 
ecoupy evennfootafthem Then mlutions with Edom become tess 
trained -while those with Moaband Ammon nanain hostile. Finally 
both Moat and Edom disappear from history altogether, and tlie poat= 


‘exific P marke out the Toute of the Wanilering with complete 


indifference to ail the more ancient stones (Num..33, 47-1. | The 
cuwte. je olvionsly from Kailesh (Petra) direct through. Puno 
{Feinun) to the border of Moab}, Mieh of this reconateuction 
ia, of necessity, conjectural, bat the internal cemtradictions of the 

arratives themael vies compel us to uasess their value in thes or 
bimnilar ters. One thing, at least, should be evident, that we 





canmot hope te build up any kind of historical picture upon t Bones 


docamonts: still less muy wwe prefer their testimuny: ty thir 
fat fees dixputable evidence uf the spade, We may indeed be 
mistaken hwre and there in our extimates of pottery-lating, but-our. 
error can be confined now-a-days within limite which every aroha: 
ologist will appreciate, aud it 14 a atrange and ({homunty apes icing) 
m most interesting phenomenon when w ledened explorer forewearmg 
allegiance to archaology reverta, however unconsctoualy, to funda- 
mentajism | More than ever iy the face of such an attitude does it 
‘beoome neccesary to insist upon the proper claims of science. “ Onee 
for all we mst. vonlige (hal of is uaeleee [ip presa the minutiog of the 
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documentary evidence where wo esternal proofs are wcailaie for Uhr 
rerifeahien.”? Biblical achalurm have long since acknowledged this 


principle in their treatment of sach obviously peeudo-tistoreal 
documents as tho: af P and the Chronioler, but it-seems diifieuit 
ti perenade them. that it Tmoust embrace all the written records af 
Ismael Them can be no“ respect of persons in the search for 
truth nor, mdeed, is there woy valid, « priori, reason for aswumitipg 
the historical veracity of a source merely on account of its greater 
ogee. Wecan, in fact, hold ourselves to be on reasonably ante 
groand only whens tradition (not-a document) ia corroborated in its 
essentials (not necossanty in its detail) by material, ar (where this | 
fails) by circumstantial, evidence. Now when we apply thie 
panciple to the problem before 1s, the date of the Exodus, we 
realize immectiately where the heat lope Of solvinus it La ta oe Tome, 

Ji hes in the remarkable tradition af the total destruction of Jericha 

hy: Joshua and ithe equally tumarkahle corroboration of this hiy 

the verdict of archeology, An event ao atamped by talon pom 

the national imaginition® and now eo clearly identified by modem 
research ie surely of overwhelining Aignificunes whiny on =" 

with any amotnt of unauthenticated legend. Lf Dr. Ghiecek dimnta, 
from Prof. Garstang's dating of the fall of Jericho en stricth anche. 
ological grounds, that is indeed another mutter. In his present 
artiole he makes no mention of this, and his arpzmment psitetani= 
will darken. rither than illuminate counsel, Hin now evidence: 
certainly Heetus to disprove the “cirenit of Edom and Moab 
tories, hut it hae no hearing on the date of the Exodus. 











© The Coll of farnel, pp. 72. 
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THE MASONRY OF THE EARLY BRONZE PEOPLE, 
Ey S&S, Yeovin 


As s00n pa the. first walla of the Early Bronze fortitiod sanctnary ot 
the acropolia-nf Aa’ay ware uncovered, it became clear to mun at once 


ssthat the type of masonry exhibited by these early walle was not the 


invention of poople used to ponwtructions in stoma, but smacked of 


* mud-brick technique, The fact became expecially obvious on 





comparison with the Jater architecture in the.same place 

Liter, 1 was-atenck by the armilarnity of architectural style and 
thi burlding technique of the megulithie constructions m the 
swighhourhood of Rabéat-"Ammén, which, Judging from. what is at 
present known about the megalithic culture in Palestine, moat be 
of approximately the same dato as the earhest layer at Ha'ay,* 

Considering the two above-mentioned facts, | naturally came to 
the conclusion that in both cases the style was due to the HAITE 


rause; loth settlements wore the handiwork of peoplo, whu having 
dev doped their civilization in the Jordan Valley, where, win every 
allovial plain, the elif and bandiest building material would) be 
mud - brick, began to panetrate inté the lierdering mountainous anil 


high platean districts*; they found that in their new environment, 
matuel, ie. earth, wre too dear a moterial and too scarce to sijuander 
on anything elee beside ayriculture ; on the other hand they found 
all.tound them abundant hani material, which could be had for the 

aeking—the local lomestone. Thus, they atarted to we stone for 
buildme purpor=. Having, however, learned! their builders’ trule 





iL rp of the early architecture ai Afo'’oy appeared in the 
shor pscral apne al the work there published ts the "BIPERN ir, p. 20, 
ti. Maw enzin, Meili: Monwmeats of Rabtor. Amma | = Annueda + 


anf PEP |, W10; especially gp. [9 fol. and 22 fol, Goof 


and ylaind aleo in A. T. Oimmatoad, Aisiory of Pofcatins ond Syrun, for np. 27 


The penetration was proliahiy first etarted by the shephordas, whi winitunl 


thir mremintctie during the sumer months jooking for | fur iheir 
and neo for relief from the peetilential hess of ibe Heya. This process 
is still going un among the Bodawm im Une valley, who lcnve their Vine gromniia 


every ecmimer for the eon! fountains districts in. 


| ! 
a, 


7h the valley, where they bud to deal with muil-becks, they unmtis ’ 
lated their old technique into the terme of their now material. “ 
‘their building slaba were roughly shulpod Like mued-litioks, they wiers 
‘aid more or jess reguiariy in courses of hodders and atretoliers, o 
‘ery typical mimd-briek toohnique, ind wherever the foundutiets 
Wore on uneven ground and required rectification, the line Was 
corrected by means'of large slabs laid with their lyrger (nquatiah) 
#uriace outwards, again « very typieal brickwork tevhnnjun. Alt 
these characteristic features ap very different from the early We 
technique, where it was initlited by pebple, who did not hiFe 
previous experience in leielwark, art 

Tobe quite fiir one iwat admit that good deal of the: local. 
Limestone at Mu'ay (at lout) broaka naturally into flat, chin stabe of 
stone. This consideration induced wvoral scholars to think of the 
techniqus exhibited hy the early buildings at Ha‘ay as the natural 
tesult of local ronditions, while the similarity of the meulithic 
eonetractiona at Rabiel“Ammin wee attrifinted to uiturml con: 
<hitions acting similarly in-both cases owing to uumilarity if materials 
and covironment. 

However, « totally unexpected confirmation of ny MITT COTY 
now from a third point in Palestine, this time on the western. outs 
akirie of the central mountainous backbone of the country. The “* 
Weldome Archacologied! Researth Expedition to the Neur East, 
digging at Telli-d-Duweir (probably tho site of biblical Lakhinh), 
discovered. in the immediate neighbourhood of the (ll » very 
extanaive early tironze seirlument (again probably connected with 
4 cemetery of pronounced megalithic charactor-—dolmena), which 
utilized aatural and artificial carorns for dwelling purposes:; in 
one place, Whur s partition had to be erocted in one of the caves, 

Hie technique of building in stone i= absolutely the same aa the 

technique of the early monuments at Ha‘ay und Ratdat’Ammén.® 
* Such adaptations are very cdtimen it dhe ancient hiatnry of 1 “tar Eat 

| 3 trod to adapt thor obi rideyrom onl wei rah “hen lew 

oe ieee gp IE 

Mr. J. Starkey, diroctor of the Welcome Arehaytuiienl Reasearch: Kxpadition. 

te thes Near Eat, te whese coertesy Lowe the pormission to publith thie last” 
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inte flict elaliw, itvix ta be founil mostly in very larwe modules of 
alinoxt epheties! otling, likeenormouly mugnified sling-tones, In 
thiscase it seams that thers can be no doubtusto the technique 
being knowingly and intentionally an imitation of a style of maspary 
totally strange to stone architecture ; how strange is quite obvious, 
(ven (an coetraiped eye, on & slanoe at the MLB. buildings of the 
sume-sutthoment, whieh latter employ already a wholly different 


“ethnique ; the uual style of stane masonry. 


At this point again we have the came phenomenon : settlers from. 
the alluvial plain (in this case the Shephelah, the coastal plain of 
ayathern Palestine) begin ther slow penetration into the bordering 
mountainons districe: and bing with them their old bmiding. 
wchmqae fromthe alliviun. 

Thie now discovery raises further very interesting suestions as to 
fiw far the cultures of the mantime plain and Jordan valley were— 
at this remote period—inter- or mdependent, were thore any mutual 
amnections lietween the two (one must remember that they were 
paruted by the ovntnil range of mountams, which apparently were 


> iiiekly wooded and not at all or very thinly populated at the time), 
hid they epring from ow parent nhook [seeing their relition to the 


Reyptian lute pre-dynastic culture, especially at Abwaivet-Melek): 
ait .at what approximate date they Noarished In Palestine. All 
thine questions, however, canyot be answered in this short note, and 


rout form pubjects of eeparate articles. 
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By B, Matetan, 

One of the strangest figures in the Book of Judges ia Shamgar 
the son of “Anat, who figures in the time of the Canaanite oppression 
before Deborah. In thie tine “the highways were aped "aril 
the traveller walked through byways"’ (Jind. ¥, 6), | 

It hus already: been frequently pointed out that the author of 
the Song of Tobirili appears to have been thinking of a foreign 





oppressor of Tirael who, like the later Sixera, may have brougif” 


Northern Palestine unier his control, 

Tt te also very probable that the author of the late reference in 
Jud. iit, $1, derived the Israslite Judge Shamenr from Jud, v, fh; 
eo that the transformation of the oppresyur of Israel into an Israelite 
Judgo is due to a misinterpretation on the part af the editor of the 
Book of Judges.’ ‘This hypothesis is supported primarily by the 
following fasts -—}. iii, 31, brenkea the continuity between the story 
4f Ehud (ii, 21-0) and verse iv, |. 2. there wer ammrnly in 
Philistines in Palestine poor to Deborah; ond 3. the foreign, 
‘hon-Semitic origin of the name Shamgar, 

It is still mare inportant thot Jud. ii, 81 shows an identity 
with 2 Sam. xxiii, 11-12" and is probably derived from the latter 
de the composition of both texts show ;— 

25am, xxii, [1-12 Jud. im, 31. 
VT RN RRS TT | My yea a os 
omnebenem | jen nem 
Tea ayren mer ern | Ser ns si am 
Comparison of the two texts leaves no traxonable dont that the 


‘writer of Jud: iii, 31, transferrd the Heed of Shams, son of Age* 
the Horanite* to Shamgar. 
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* Tho het RE is Hurrian, a9 | here shown in Torbia. [bebr ait, 
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It iv a commonly accepted hypothesia that the name Shamgar- 
in connected with than of the Hittite King Sangam of Karkemish. 
But thie view, whose principal exponents are P. Haupt® and ©. ¥. 
Burney", involves no fittie difficulty, Apart from phonetie eon 
siderations, it i -vitiated by the fact that the name-Sangura first 
appeats in the ninth century a.c,, while Shamgar ben “Anut lived 
in the 14-[2th centuries B.c: ; and there is the further fact thut.in the 
aseoul hall af the second millennium mc, wo have to deal mainly 


with the Hurrian stratum of popularion in Syria and Pulestine.. 


which had intermingled with the native Semitic (Canaanite) 
inhabitants, 

However, the assumption that Shamgar is connected with the 
Hurrian place-name Sanhwr* ic also untenable as Sanhar cortainly 
corresponds to the Hebrew WIW and the Egyptian Snar. 

In my opinion Shamgar is closely conuected with the Hurrish: 
personal name Simigari which i# known from the Nuai texts. A 
man named Si-mi-ga-ri, the son of Se-rh-li-til-ta is als» known from 
the document published hy CAvera and Speiser in the JAOS 47 
(1927), p 49, No: 15. 

‘Thie nurue is composeil of the familar Hurrian divine name 
Simiaygi, which i« known from the texta of Bogharkoi (RUB 12; 
No. 12, vi, SY; 25, No. 46, iii, 17), from the El-Amarna leteers*, 
from the Nuzi amd Ras Shamra tablets, and the element ert, 
which is frequently jommed to Hurtian personal tomes.?* 

Hence it can be taken on certain that the name Shamgar wa 
Hurrian, As regard the name of lia father, there is no doubs that 





© thnd., p. tM. 
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F Oy the Hurrian stratum al population in Palestine ep pomarily &, 
Chien B.A. Sptiser, AASOB vi, p70 fy; Ay fuatere, 2PV¥, VEST, p. Mat 
Bi. Maadder, Untorwuchungen aur albert Geach. Syriene sine Pul. 1 (1090), p93 fF 
Ffaabani, Soom, Hain. and. Japhet (1082), p12 IE and By Al Spier, 
AASOR xii (1930), p. Ld it, likrwiiew the article shortly to be pub eect in | 
the JPOS by #. £-Gmateny aul 5, Meier oy" Semitieed Hurmans th Syrim 





© PF. Hore, MVAG 14 (1908), pO 
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thir i the familiar Semitic divine twine "Anat. This deity, who. . 
Plays an important part both among the “ Fast Cansanites “ and 
i the Semitic Ras Shamra texts, wan adopted in the Hurtian pan- 
theon and appears as « Hurrian God both in the Boghazkii texte 
and in the non-Semitie Ras Shamra tablets. For equnple both 
dnities “nt und fy appear in the Hurnan document from Ras 
Shamra : Ch. Virollomd, Syria xii, p. 380 1, which wives a [it wif 
Harrian Gods (the sequence being - Hmn, ‘nt, Tmg, Nbdl) wte,}"! 
Hanate, Hanatum are also found m the Nuzi texte oe suid af 
women”, while the El-Amaron Ietturs alao have the nume of a 
man Anati (EA 170, 43), 
_ Benoa it is very probable that Shamygar ben ‘Anath wus a Hurite 
lord, wha wae ruling in Palestine at the beginning of the “ Parind 
of the Judges’ and oppressed the Istaclites. 

It ie also possible that MY ]A inilicates ‘Shamygar’s origin 
at a place bearing some such name as Beth-Aogt (Jud. i. 3), ae 
has already been suggested by M. Noth." 


= 





a Gf Weiter, Politisohe Dokumanto iin K beriviiamheyy, fr, EE ee OD, 
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THE MAT LOOMS OF HULEH, PALESTINE. 
By Geavr M. Caowroor, 
Tue Lake of Huleh is most beautiful with tall feathery papyrus reeds 
and brilliant green grass and herbage around it, but the district has 
an ill pane for fevers and the population 1 sparse and poor, The 
mat weavers, who live an the slopes above the jake, have a bard 
strugele fur existence, atid suffer in health from ther nearness to 
ihe swamp, vet they draw therr living from the swamp itself. They 
are not without pride in their craft, too, nor is the product without 
merit, for the mats made from the papyris reed (Cyperns:-babirus} 
are excellently thiek and soft. It is. one may say, « family craft, 
for the men have te go and cut the reeds inthe swamps, and usually 
do euch preparation as is required, while the women do the weaving. 
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Diackas oF THe Hotrn Mat Loom. 
A. Upper Heam. Bh Lower Beam. C. Bile Beanie D. The holed 
heater-in E. Reed Warprod. Two strands tif warp are shown already 
Lied on either side of the Joom. 
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Ay visit to them was very short | we could spare but a fow minutes 


as we passed by the lake side, tat the wanvers willingly showed me 


All they could in the time, and. were grateful for the little waft mote 
theni ; from all accounts they are poorly paid for their labour, but 
Twaspottherelong enough to learn mon thun the bare dutaile of 
the emit, 

The loom belongs to the clase of Oriental vertices) mat loome.® 
lt is. a simple. frame with an upper and » lower beam, anid two side 
beams, usually stouter than the othere, [tn sone of the looms, the 
four beams are sinyply lashed together, in othara the Lovweur Imam is 
passed through slote in the side beams, The intersting fouture vt 
te loom ia the beaterin, a har of wood with holes pierced in it for 
the warp threads to poss through, yiually shout 36 in number, 


Compiuisos Were Hoaroxran Mar Loows 
The holed heaterinalen aed on borzontal mat looms forexample, 
thoew of Cairo and other parts of Kaypt*, and those of the village of 
Abn Dis, necr Jerusalem, Ip fact, wuch Joome only differ from the 


loome of Lake Huloh in their position, being perged oul horizontally 
an the ground, while thowe of Huleh stand verticully, usually 
leaning against the lita, und semotimes laahod to then for stability, 


Mitersval —The papyrus reeds are suitably prepared by drying, 


and are damped again hefary weaving, they are ued whole for the: 


weft, hut are finely split with a knife for the wurp. A man and 
Woman can be seen at the work in the forecround of the photograph. 
(PI 1, fg. 1.) 

Making the Warp—For the warp, lonytha of rope art twisted by 
hand from the ephtreeds: This can by asen dn PL |, fig. 2, where 


the womun holds the end of the rope with her tovs and twists it by 


tolling it between her hands. When adding a new wteand it in 
donbled, and rer into the rope av a loup, 

* Dt. Mer, of Roel) Pina, tele mo that euch hae hoon dane herong the 
wat wotkers biting the Tast few swore by the Malarial Research; fs 
ond it hae ben lownd that almost alt af. that are iniveted wi pee: 


. | th moalnria 
Bod moat af thet wuffer from ita comseguinbos Th lisse ane 
itslewd san byporendenio ara Pe My lehabis 


eo, atte Rov. “Priedtive Lome, p. 11K, ig. to Mac a 
Ceslon. Fre. 146, Mat Lavon froin tan “Kong. ee Raseam © Lise 
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Fic. 1.—Tus Marwaxres or Lake Hrien. 
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Fro, 2.—Markisi ROFE FOR WAmP. 


Pale wine Eaeploration Fund, Flate if, 





Fa, |.—_ Waris THROUGH THE Pw, 2.—THE Fist Wet THO Wwa 
HOLE BEATER, ARE 1, 





Fn. 3.—PTRThG Ts «a Fran Fin, 4.—Reatixo Ur WITH THE 
oY WET. HULA) PEATE. 
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Warping —The warping ie shown in PI, 2, fix. 1, where two 
Woren Ate bent, ws ie customary, at either end of the loom warping 
towards the centre, A long strind of the twisted warp rope is 
taken und dotbled on iteelf, so thet the loop forms one ond, and the 


two free ends the other. The woman warping takes the two-ende 


of the dowble strand and passes them through two holes of the 


bestirin, wver the upper beam, hack ond round the lower beam. 


The loop and the two ends mect at a teed stem rod and are tied into 
each other over it.’ A second strand is warped in the same WHY, 
thed at the warp ood, and so om. When all the warp atrande wre 
in position, aw few atrands of welt are put in and then the 
Hirands are tightened up by giving each w good pull, over the warp 
rod, aided by pressure with the foet, and a half hitch is put in 
heneath each tie to steady it. The reanit, when finished, in im effect 
like an endless warp; it can be moved on) round tho heame aa the 
WEAVING progresses, 
Wearng.—The stramis of reod used for wefta aro darned in hy 
hand. There is no crossing, and nothing to indicate which are the 
odd and even threads. The work is done entirely by eve and hand. 
The putting in of weft etrandscan beseenin Pl I tin. | ond Pl 2, 

figs Zand. It will be notieed in each case that the weaver has to hold 
op-the water-in with one hand while he puss the welt throuph 
with the other, no easy feat. At each aide of the mat the nde of 
othe weft strand are brought hack over the bast warp and under the 
neat, to form w thickened edge, or selvedge, and lastly trimmed off 
neatly ‘The eelvedge can eusily be seen in the photographe 
a# the mate ate woven wrong eile ontwartls, Between cach 
welt throw the weaver beats it with both hands.on the holed beam, 

a ween in Pi, 2. fig. +. 

Finisiing.—tn Pi. 2, figs, 3 and-4, the mat iv nearing com- 
pletion, and the end of the warpe tied over the bamboo are seen 
éppearing over the top of the mpper beam. When‘no more attands 
can be darned in, the weaver begine to anfaaten the warp ties over 
the bamboo rod, and so free the two ends of the mat. .Aa she unties 
them, one by one, she turne in the ends on one end of the mat, and 
the loops on the. other, thus finishing it off neatiy., 


"Probably 4 stem uf Arundo denax, 
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Tae Mar Hots. 

It will be moticed in Pl. 1, tig. 1, that not only are the: people 
weaving mate of the class described, which are used mainly for 
flooring, but their bute are also made of mate of a different kind. From 
their appearance it ia daty to tell that the hut mats are pot true 
weaves, the reeda beiny held together nierely by distant linc of 
crossed strands. I did not see any of them being made. : 


Such mats are known in other lands. There iv, for instanin, o 
frame (vertical) in the Baokfield Museum at Halifax, showing how 
auch mate-are made by the hairy Ainu poople of Japan, Thero the 
binding. atranda (or perhaps one should awy, strings, for they are 
twisted) are tied in parrs to the lower beam of tha frame, ond hove 
each astone attarhed to the otherend. For weating boned lee of reeds ar 
single strands, are laid between the strings, the stones are ilimy right 
and loft over the reeds, thus crossing the strings'on top of them. More 
reeds aro added, another fling of the stones, and this simple manwuvre 
iw Tepeated till the mut is-mads. Similar mate are also used to 
make the bridal houses of the Hadendoa people of the Red Sea 
Const, und these, a¢ far us my information goes, are made on. the 
ground, with the binding strings tied to pewx. Bat whether the. 
making of the hut mats of Huleh, more approximates to the process 
used by the Aru or that of the Hydendoa I do not know. I hope 
al some future timn to make further investigation into the subject, 


Anamo Worns Usenix mm Mat Waavine. 
The upper beam..: 2... ... El fokthaniya, 
The lower beam... 4. .. El talitaniya, 
The holed beater-in  ... « El qulih, 
Bamboo warp rod os ove ED rot, 


Warp - mss oes Bl gecdwe, 
Mat <4 y = -» 35) hasire.. 
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THE PIPE LINE FROM IRAK TO HAIFA. 


Ax interesting paper on Middle East Geography in relation to 
Paroleym, which was read by Sir John Cadman, G.0.SLG., DSc, 
at a meeting of the Keyal Geographical Society last Junesie now 
penited in the September number of The (Geographical Journal, In 
thie article there i¢ much of very special mtereet to the readera of 
the (mtrforly Statement and all who are concerned with the progress 
of Palestine. The detailed desorption of the Haifa pipe line im 


partitular, is of special importance, and wo venture to give it 


abbreviated account by quoting extracta from the paper. 

Priot to the construction of the pipetine, it was decided, for 
vurions teusons, that the line should debonch at two points on thé 
Mediterranean, Haifa to the south and Tripoli to the north, For 
[66 miles from Kirkuk in northern Imk to Haditha on the Euphrates 
the two sections of the line min together. At Haditha they hifareate, 
The southery section continues through Traq, Trans-Jordan, ine 
Palestine to Haifa, The northern section leaves. Iraq neat Abu 
Kamal, thence traversing Syria to ite point of termination at Trpoli_. 
The distance along the pipe-line route from Kirkuk to Haifa is 620 


‘miles. and from Kirkuk to Trpoli 590 miles—an aggregate of 1,150: 
‘miles. 


The weight of the pipes required was 120,000 rons—approximately 
10) tone « mule. 

“The metal of which the pipes are composed ix steal, 
Meawares had ta fe taken to guard againat cormejon and as soon as 
a section of the line—made of ten oF eleven 40-foot lenyths—waa 
welded together protective substances were applied, A echnical 
cleaner fitted with rotating brushes—first wire thin coit—-was 


drawn along the pipe. The wire brushes removed all dirtand rust" 


from the outside“ leaving a lean bles! surlace on whieh the coir 
hrushe: deposited a couting of “ primer.” When that had drind 
a protective enamel was applied by hand. Hot enamel was Jarlled 
a to the upper side of the pipe and, as it mn down, wns spread 
evenly by a strip of canvas passed under and around the prpe and 
worked backwards and forwards, a renuirkably even distribution 
being obtained. Finally the entire pipe was wrapped in sabestos,” 
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"The sections of pipe when pliced in their trenches were slightly 
‘longer than the trenches into whiel they wer fitted. They wen 
forced down by lowded caterpillar tector so aa to leave them in 
position under compression and ullow of & certais degree if coti- 
traction. 

“Alinost the entire route of the pipeline aywtem lies in resort 
whetts, unequipped with rouse or railways, poseesiine faw towns, 
and unpopuluted save fur seattered tribe of nomads. Water 
existed ut certain points, but wae inadequate in (luintity or quality. 
The preliminary operations of surveying posible routes und deter- 
mining those which werr ultimately chosen aceupied, a9 you may 
imugine, « considerable number of munths. Finally, decision was 
made and preparations for the work were jut in hana, 

“The country through which the pipe-lines rom may he menorionlly 
desorihed a a desert. [t= nature, however, differs from-seetion ta 
section. Between Kirkuk and the ‘Tigris few geouraphical difficultina 
wer encountered, hat thie épprouches both to thin nwer and to 
the Euphrates are rough on tither hank amd called for SO! eheinoer 
ing ingenuity in their negotiation, From Haditha through Mutha 
an} os for ge Biirga, » distance of some 270 miles, the obaticles to 
Pipeline Gonmtruction were limited to stretches of rather rotigh 
country, oorwiona) patches af rolling stony ground, anil wo fee 
small wattix.. Prot Burge to Jebel Astar the line traverses ie moat 
difficult sectios. Between thesy points there lie 70 miley of "twee 
country,” The surface of the pround is covered with basaltic ‘rook 
which in sorte places tukes the form: of a solid sheet and iy othens— 
the greater part—exiaty aw boulders varying from 6 inehes tot yard 
fn diameter. ‘The sand beneath the bouldene is Joosw and ulitmsive, 

“At thiv point transport acrcs the lava cuuntey wae found 
to be practically impossible, and it Iwame nécoaary later to 
conatnict & mofalled road across if in under to farilitate tranaport, 
of Traq. (The trond ia 1) onlee long aod. sufficiently wide to 
accutnmodate tro lines of hey traffic, 


“From Jebel Asfar the pipeline turns to a west-north- 
direction, Waverzes flat country to Mutray, and then imters limestane 
hills of increasing hewht= ma it approaches the River Jordan At 
ite highest pomt, 16 miles east of the Jordan, the pipe-tine is 2.600) 
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feet ubove wa-level, When it reaches the Jordan it hae fallen 
ADO feet te 850 fort: below sea-level: and im « further 10 miles 
it rises agein te 72) feet above the seu. Thence it falls in a steady 
mlinpre citi the capi of Eebasies to pate on the ay af Acre, 


« Difficulties of all kinds were encountered “Phoding Hela vert 
operations repeatediy, At times, leck of security from attack 
by wondering tribe: mode it necessary for vehicles to travel in 
éonvoy, guarded by wy armed escort. Postage across the leva 
country waa extremely difficult at all times owing to the blinding 
and onffocating dist. which row around wach vehicle, Drivers 
wert blinded for hours on end by « travelline dust cloud which 
prevented them from seeing more than a yard oF two shed, The 
engines and trandmissions of lorries were out ap by abrasive dust. 
Noy verthvless the preliminary work Waa done; and in dite CONT HE 
eeetions of pipe were “strung “ along the route which the line was 
fo follow, 

"Te had been decided for carune techninal reasons that the pipe- 
line should be buried throughout it« length. The firet operation, 
therefore, was the digging of an adoqiate trench. Fortunately 
little manna) labour was required for the task, or we should never 
have arnved at ite end. Most of the work was done by ditching: 
machines. ‘These consist of a caterpillar tractor bearing » power 
unit which operates. an excavating wheel overhanging the rear of 
the unit. The wheel ie equipped with steel buckets which pick wp 
the soil—including boulders of 15 inches-in diumeter—and drop it: 
on to a conveyor belt which throws it nratly and continuously 
liewide the excavated trench: The type of diteher used by the Iraq 
Petroleum Company i# capable of cutting a trench over 2 feet wide 
and O-fevt deep at an avenige rate of approximately w mile a day. 

“Th places the ground, being composed of rock, was too hard for a 
Hitehing machine to openite Recourse wae had to blastp, A 
line of holes waa drilled by pneumatic machines of the type which 
may be seen any day at work in the «trevte of London. Explosive 
charges were placed in ach lole and the line of charges fifty or 
mite, was fired simultaneously, The blasting und the operstion 
of the ditehing machines formed u remarkable eee 
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~ After the completion of operations a slight disturbance of the 
ground marked the route of the pipetine. So far as the eye could 
ate, there atretched an apparently inberminable row of telegraph: 
posts, running without deviation from honzen to horizon. Botween 
the posts copper wires giinted in the eun, Elsowhore the desert 
remained unaffected and untouched. Nevertheless the passage of 
a modern foduatry- his left its mark. The posts and the wires form 
a truck, viable for many miles on the surface or from the air, which, 
if followed by a traveller from Haifa or Topoli, would inevitality laud 
to the Faphrates—to water, ehelter, and roads. Nover hefore haa 
path across the desert been 20 plainly marked, 
"The pipe-line will lie in tts trench for many year, ond atterelre 
“pints on ite course there will he pumping stations staffed by 
Europeans, Anietidarn, ond Arak which, in @ senar, will be nucle) 
af western civilized life At thee points ubo wells have bem 
drilled for water, The supplics at present obtained niay not he 
tiers than adequate for the requirements of the «tatioia them- 
oelves, but the discovery of water in an arid and unpmductive region 
‘4s an accomplishinant of nots | ilo not say that from now onwards 
the desert.will fourixh, but 1 do asy that from this beginning a new 
eta may be dated. What ita putentinlities will be, none of as can pul 
ones s 
“Th the sphere of himan affairs aleo the operations of the Img 
Petrleum Company must have left an impress. Some fourteen to 
fifteen thousand focal inhabitants have been employed on the 
various works of eanstruction, They hare leamed, for. the firet 
‘Hime, something ef sanitation and perma! hygiene; and have bean 
tanght that the traditional ensteme of ther tribes am not the niles 
whieh guide the rest of mankind. Preventive and prophylactic 
tiedicines have been introdorced to them, with such o reult than 
jicknes among the Company's staff ucoounted only for a tose of 
half of one per cent. of mondays: Adequate feeding mised thar 
strength aml stamina to » port far above their normal level. Mun 
af vations nationalities and religious denominations—among whom 
oontect frequently means instant trouble—have worked together 
without oe 


H Sodiolniginally” the recto now ipemcettig, and the years which 
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ure te folliw, will be of great interest, Men who wore formerly 
nomadic tradesmen, agriculturists, labourers, and craftemen of 
relatively primitive akill, have become engaged in the multitarom: 
antivities of a. modern and progressive industry. Education hua 
been improved, and tratning which leads to skalled artismnahip haa 
heoume available. 

7 In the economio sphere the effect of oil in the countries which 

: produce it is to widen the basis of tmde, increase the national 
reventd, and bring money into the country by means of general 
expenditure and through the wages paid to allolasses of employees.” 
R “: 
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Syna, AV, 1] contains a brief note by M, Virollcaud on a broken 
tablet from Ras Shamra which differs in one remarkabli cexpedt 
from the reat of the tablets now hemg studied by scholars, Th fa 
Britten from right to left, after the fashion of Canaanite inves iption 
m general, There ace one or two light differences’in the form of - 
the signs, and some of the signa are neparated by oiteular dots, in 
one case by two dote, whose ineaning anid use ore unknown, Thes 
invite comparison with the three dotia mre yeni perpendicularly 
which occur nm the new Inscription foun hy Mr. Starkay at Tell 
Thoveir, M. Virollowud can offer no sugyeation aa to the moa 
of the inscription on this tablet, but it snems possible that it may 





be a numerical inscription of sume kind It presente another * 


intrigaing proilem for the epigraphiats. 

The same issue of Syria contains some fragmenta of a vetennary 
treatise from the same source ilealing with treatment of ‘horses. 
Tt offers further interestiny contributions to comparative Semitio 


{ya valuable article in Syria, KIV, 4, entitled The Present 
Position of the Deeipherment af the Hitite Hioroylyphion, M. 
Dhorme hos mime interesting remarks on the area of dliffurion af 
Hittite culture and ite bearing on the problem of the-sources of the 
Hieroglyphics. He says: “Iti clearly established that the area 
ef diffusion. of these hieroglyphs ootresponta in genera) with that 
of Hittite cultare. Even whon the Asiatic empire of the Hittites 
had disappeared, they continued to survive in those states benween 
the Euphrates, the Mediterranean, the Taurtin and the Halve where 
the Assyrians wore constantly commy into contact with princes 
Whoer names retained a Hittite character, Tt must rot bee furgotten 
that the designation ‘the land of the Hatti' persisted throughout 
the fret half of the fint millennium before wurera, The Sargonide 
distinguish between the vast region of Amurre und the land of the 
Hatti. In the time of Sargon (721-706 wc.) and of Sennacharih 


Li 
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- (TO-681); housed were being hailt with windows after the fashion 
of the puiluces in the land of the Matti, and were called jn Amorite 


-dat-hilomt, in Hihrew beryth hallow, * a house with windows. 


This periistonce of the Hittite civilization leada ts to think thet 
the eufliest dedignation was correct, and that the language expressed 
by the Iieroylyphe of Axia Minor and northern Syria is in teidlity 


‘Whe language of the Hittites, The problem then is to recognise 


to which of the dinlects attested by the Hittite texts of Hoghaz- 
Kenoi the syntax of the hieroglyphic inscriptions belongs. It will 
be time enough then to inquire which of the tnany Asiatic toes 
was the first to make ise of yuetorial symbols to-express thought in 
writing.” . 
The Call af feracl By the Hew, Cunon Phvthian-Adams, I).80., 
MC, M.A, Oxford University Press, 1994. ix-212 pp 
Readire of Canny Phythinn Adama’ inmany valuable contrilmttions 
fo this journal will take up this new hook with preat expectations, 
nor will they be disappointed, The Call of Txwel is not « hig boak, 
byt it ie won melts sed wodtye, The present writer has found it 
the mest stimulating book on the Old Testament which he bas tead 


for thany fear. Tt is full of brilliant and original ideas, and 
althoiizh, like the present writer, many readers may disagree with 


some of the author's fundamental assumptions as well as some al 
his connlmsons, it will be impossible for any one to read the book 
without being immensely helped and stimolated by it. One at 
She gime which the author had before him wm writtugy it waa to 
exorce the Demon of Familianty. This book will certainly send 
een readers tuck tothe Old ‘Teatament with the fascination of 


tt ir fare 10: fod w book-on the Old Teatamant which combines 
ailoqunte acholardip amd first-hand knowiedge of the field with a 
profound faith m the sporitual values preserved im the antienit 
ons of thy Hebrew people, And when to theas dv added a 





charm wl stvje which is a. perpetioal joy, it will bo evident that wa 


have bere u ‘Book to becrecdived with sincere pratitude. 

"The central purpose of the book is to examine afresh the ancient 

traditions of the Hebrews concerning Johwel’s choice of them as 

Ba eecle sad, his dealings with them in the early stages of their 
ory. Hence it mainly doncerned with the events of Exodiw, 
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the wilderness journey anil the entry into Canaan, period in the 
history of the people which, to ime the pluses of the Tome of Leo, 
“cortscates with miracle.’ The vecood sinister spirit which the 
dtithor set out to exorcim ia the “ Horror of Mirole."’ Hence it ie 
pot snrprming to find the question of the miruculons element in the 
carly Hebrew tradition treated both coarageonaty wad selentifirally. 

Thows who hope to find # feattionary attitade towards the 
iilioult quoation of the listorivity of the early Pentateuchal 
narratives will be disappointed. Canon Phythinn-Adame in not 
in the least afraid of eriticiem, high or jow, and makes use himedtf 
df critica) mothods in the most admurably manner, Any-disagree- 
ment with tia concinsione will never arise from dislike or dintrast 
of ti methods. 

A simmiiry of his argument i4 born to do injostion $6 the skill 
with which it ie presented, but his peneral position li’ that while 
rejecting ble interpretation whieh tha Hebrow tradition | 
upon the events asiened to the Exoiue and the entry inte Casal, 
he aceepts their historicity in the main and regards them as evince 
of divjar ordering in the history of Turael He adding ah “ inatra- 
mentalist" view of divine activity in the anivetse ax opporrd tip 
tie “«ymboliet ” view,.and his book i* an extremely able and 
sttractive expoeition of that view, 

‘The plan of the book divides it into three parte. In the first, 
woder the heading The Faité of lerael, the anthor examines the 
evidence of the prophets, the posal mists and the warty historimne in. 
order to demonstrate that the belief jn the hiatoripity of the eventa 
described in the Pentatench connected with the Exodus and wub- 
sequent conquest of Oanaan js fundamental in their whole religious 
paint of view. In the second part, entitled The Pradition, be camox 
to gnpe with the nature and basis of the tradition and the mariner 
of its transmissjon. His own summary of the point. of view embraced 
iw as follows: The Tradition which we are to invetigata hi on 
immaterial Reality, not an hintorical teontinn: it is the living 
Memory which inspired the Faith of Israel, not that shadow af it 
Which -survives in the Book» of Exodia and Numbers [a the 
third part, entitled The Miracle of the Call, the author works back 
from. the miracies of Jordan und Horeh, makiny tae of Professar 
Garstang's epoch-making discoveries at Jericho, to the miracles of 
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“the Plagues and the Red Sea; concluding. with an eloquent and, 
mioving defence of miracle in human experience. | 
Here jt is necessary to quote: tn simple justice to the utthor, 
aince fo paraphrase man fuirly convey the force of his positinn : 
"HE, then, we retain for these phenomena ther ancient title af 
Miracle, it ia to elaim for them a wouter not Insa but pofimitely 
greater than that which our forefather: could have confessed. Not 
fron the Heavens wae the Call of [arael sounded: no Voice, enblime 
and terrible, proclaimed its destiny tm words which ull might, 
comprehend ; only through the course of the ages the Earth's alow 
cavail moved towards thie moment, when the message might be 
uttered in the ears which could alone recerve tt, and thie wot accom _ 
plished am thoes fot whom. it was ordained. Surely, there ia hen a 
Miracle mdeed; a revelation of Power and Wisdem, awinl not 


jonet for its calm and vast simplicity - a Miracle of Comendence, az 
we may call it, not single but threefold, jn which mutter and pir 
meet together in marvellous conjunction.” 

The threefold nature of thia Miracle of Coincidence consiate of 
the Miracle of Material Coincidence, the Miracle af ‘Spirttual 
Comeidence and the Miroir of Sarmunental Coincidence where the 

’ suther, ina passage of devout eloquence, finds the culmination, of 
the threefold process in the Mystery of the Incarnation, 

Tt ix only natural that, feeling #0 strongly us he does’ the fore 
‘of bie own argument, the author should describe those whe do not 
an spiritually blind.” The gulf which divided the “ once-born 
frdan the *twice-born ” i one which, pethaps, will never he bridged. 
But this aepect af the prohlom tone which cannot be entered upen 





Spare wil] not allow of a discummon of many interesting and 
» debatable pointe, anme of which have ofterr teen the subject of 
artioles in: thia journal, snob = the route of the Exodus, the site of 
Horeb, or the scene of the orvesing of the Red Sea. On all these 
points and many otbers Canon Phythian-Adame’ opinion is worthy 
“af respect atul is always bused on firsthand knowledge. Hin most 
ingenious anil interesting reconatruction of the history of the Aric 

in tian open to pcisai tele criteria. 


: But we shall confine oursel vee hore to » brief discussion of two 
fundaments! features of the author's position upon which hie 
K 
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‘main contrition tests, The two are very closely connected, mdand, 
the second isin the main a corollary of the first. 

The fest is the question of the historicity of the tradition that 
the whole of Lume! went down inte Rgypt, passed through the sen 
with Moses, were trained and shaped by him into an Arganic 1ity 
io the willerness, and a 4 onited nation made the cong west of 
Cinsan ander Joshoa Upon the historicity of the tradition 
depends the seeand of the main pillars of the author's argument, 
nliinely, that this “ immemorial’ tradition was universal in Tarael 
and can be traced hack es far ws any documentary evidnnes will 
carry 4, 

Now it sveins to the Prasat reviewer, ae it will doubtleas to 
Other readers, that the argumonts contained in Burnev's Sohweieh 
Lectures, Israel's Settlement in Canaan, arguments which have since 
been cinfirmed by much fresh evidence from ‘éxeatational sauteed, 
have been dismissed far too cavalierly. A more reference to the 
Song of Deborah hardly suffices to dispose of Proleamce &. A. Cook's 
Weighty arguments in Vol. lof thy Cambridge Ancient History, 
ot of Eduard Mover's dieussion of the aubject in his die Israelite 
und thre Nochborstimme, This i not to say that the powition 





taken up by theee acholurs ja impregmible, but that whey the: 


argument of the Cali of Terael depends av largely upon the refutati 


of this position it should at Jnaat have been ture wdequately. 


This question cannot be separited from the second main support 
of the unthor’s argument, the view that the tradition of the Exodus 
and the Conquest ia the “immemorial " trmiition of the whole 
nation. Here again we feel the noed of fuller proof in order ti 
~ Wadttions " ‘anderlie the “ canonical ” tradition: nm the words of 
Professir Cook: ‘AN the tnajor problema of Old Testament 
history ore found ty be mtetcomnected:; and one cannot ignore 
the fact that directly we go behind the “canonical * traditions all is 
fragmentary 


wry and we wre in the realm of conjecture : the" canonical *- 


perspective has shuped the histury azn whole and, in eonmquance, 
the broga outline of events upon which we rely," ! 
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May wo venture to express the hope that since Canon Phythian- 
Adams accepts the application of scientific critical metheds an- 
reiervedly (me pp. 60-63) and has shown ws in thiy hook how 
brilliantly he con employ them, he will ers long attempt a detailed 
examination of the positions referred to above, since the tfutation 
of them is essential to his main contention, | 

Tt tay be ailded that the two appendices-on the Arabah and 
Radesh-hurnon, and om the Topography and Houndaries of Midian 
greitly enhance the value of the book to the: atudent of the Old 


®, HH. 





The Hawdbook of Palestine and TranJovdan, Ealited by Sir Harry 
Luke and Edward Keitl-Reank, London > Macmillan d& o.. 
Third wilrtion. Tis: 103%, | 

The third edition of this now well-known Handliwok in brought 
Well up+toalate and is enlarged by dearly 50 pages as compared with 
the second edition published but four sears ago. As with previows 
etithens, ¢h is “jsswed under the Authority of the Goverment of 

Palestine,” and has an Introduction’ by the High Commissioner, 

on this occasion, Lt-General Sir Arthur Wanechope, G.CALG. Tn 

‘Part 1, which m& concerned with Palestine proper, there aro seven 

sections dealing respectively with Geography and History, Ethnology, 

‘Archeology, Information for Tourists, the (iovernment and. its 

Artivitie, Commer and Industry and tieology and Natural 

History, Part [1—the last 60 pages of the volume—eovers much the 

sine amin in relation ta TraneJordan. <All sevtiom lave 

heen revised try nomerous Government officials and other authorities 

# that no effort hus-heen spared to produce a standard work: (Suoh 

a mass of information. exists nowhere else in auch a handy form, 

The first 216 poges might reasonahiy be called a tourste’ Guide’ to 

Palestine and would haye mode an-neceptable—and more handy— 

volume by themselves, The sections on “ Exeuvation and Re- 

warch, hy Professor Garstang and Canon Plivthian-Adams, und 
on” Movlem Architerture,;” by Mr. E. T. Bichmond, are of apecial 
interest to members of the Palestine Exploratioy Fund. 

Tho Handbook is an indispensable work af reference on everything 
concerning Palestine wil particularly on the present situation of the 
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jul, politically anit commercially. To writers om the coNMtTy; to 
ty Sor kam ‘aod to all who wish for sometinng more than: thie auportohe 
. knowlodve with which many: tourist are content. this work CANNOT, 
he too atrungly reconmmmeniled. 

We huvedt on enleat 2, Hinde Street, Manchester Syuaim, W, 

a | KE. W.G Mt 
SPECIAL NOTE. 

A lat minute communiwation from Mr. Alin Rowe aimounees 
the important dissavery at Gexerof a grout Canaanite tomb POfe 
long containing tomb niches with bntinl dating from 2000 Bu 
4 large Tron Age tomb has bewn opened) aril found to comtain 

fisturbed Ivirrials onl sepiiichral objects. Amuny tlie Litter an 

inte intant brome digger, an agate figurine of & vat, did sce small 
: lieu Jugs 
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«4 book that is shut ia buta block” 
«i MEOLOG,, 
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Please help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 
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